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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The publication of this little volume was undertaken with the 
desire of presenting to the public, in a cheap and attractive 
hrm, the songs and music which were popular amons the 
peasantry of Munster during the last century, and whicn are 
still preserved among the natives^ in the more remote dis- 
tricts of the South. The songs themselves afford favorable 
specimens of the intellectual capacity of that humble and per- 
secuted dass who contrived, under the most adverse circum- 
stances, to acquire that education and learning which the 
English laws interdicted under the heaviest pen^ties. They 
also possess a high value, as illustrative of that dreary portion 
of our histoij which intervened be^een the violation of the 
Treaty of Lmierick and the relaxation of the Popery Laws : 
a period characterized by the ruthless tyranny of the domi- 
nant Anglo-Irish faction, which drove the oppressed pea- 
santiT into rash and violent acts of aggression, and called 
into life a spirit of lawless resistance (not yet extinct) which 
has sent thousands of misguided, but injured men, to tíie gib- 
bet and the penal settlements. 

The deep-seated hatred to the English government and 
settlers everywhere pervading the son^s ofthis period, fur- 
nishes us with the best index to the pcuitical feelings of the 
people ; and clearly demonstrate that the old natives were 
ripe for revolution, and desired but a leader in whom they 
ought confide, and a shadowy hope of success, to induce them 
to rise in arms against their cruel oppressors. Their designs, 
however, were firustrated by the partial relaxation of the pe- 
nal code in 1745, and the strict surveillance which the go- 
vernment maintained in Munster, where the revolutionary 
spirit was most prevalent. 

Religious oppression being now banished from this countnr 
for ever, one great source of discontent has been annihilated, 
and the two races have been so commingled, that the senti- 
ments of these songs are daily becoming more obsolete, and 
valuable only to the lover of our national music, or to the 
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philosophic historian, who desires to study the character of a 
people and a period through the truest medium — the popu- 
lar literature of the time. 

The first attempt to form a collection of Irish popular 
poetry was made bv James Hardiman, Esq., whose ** Irish 
Minstrelsy," published in 1831, and which, we must confess, 
stimulated us to the slight exertions we have made in the 
cause, has maintained the hi^h position to which it was en- 
titled, from the well-merited literary reputation of its learned 
eHitor ; but the high price at which it was published placed 
it beyond the reach of the majority of those to whom works 
of such a nature are most interesting. 

After the publication of Mr. Hardiman's work, the Irish 
songs were allowed to lie in obscurity, until^the editor of the 

S resent volume published, in 1843, a small collection of Irish 
acobite Songs, with metrical versions of very high merit by 
£dward Walsh; and in 1847, the spirited publisher, Mr. 
James M^'Glashan, brought out a very beautiful volume of 
** Irish Popular Poetry," also edited by the same gifted 
writer. 

In the present volume, the original music has been pre- 
fixed to the songs, and is the first attempt of the kind ever 
made in this country : many beautiful airs are thus rescued 
from inevitable oblivion. The English versions, by the 
ill-fated but lamented Clarence Mangan, are all in the same 
metre with the originals. 

The first edition of this book having been exhausted in a 
very short period, the entire work has been carefully revised, 
many inaccuracies corrected, and five pieces of new music, 
with nineteen additional pages of new matter, inserted. 

The poem on Sarsfield, at p. 271^ is curious, as the pro- 
duction of one who evidently witnessed the scenes he com- 
memorates ; and was probably in connexion with that intre- 
pid body of men, known in history as the Irish Kapparees, 
whose services against the rebels during the revolutionary 
war were of the highest importance to the Royal cause. 

For the memoir and notes accompanying that poem, we are 
indebted to J. C. O'Callaghan, Esq., whose talents and re- 
seaoY^, as displayed in his edition of the *^ Macarus Excidium" 
just published by the Irish ArckcBological Society, entitle him 
to a nigh position as an historian, even in the age which has 
produced a Lingaxd, m Alison, and a Thierry. 



JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN. 



James Clarence Mangan was the son of James 
MaDgan, a native of Shanagolden, in the county of 
Umeiicky who married, early in 1801, Miss Catherine 
Smith, of Fishamble- street, Dublin. The subject of our 
brief notice, the first offspring of this union, was born in 
the spring of 1803. 

His father carried on the grocery business for some 
time at No. 3, Fishamble-street, but being of a restless 
disposition, he removed to another locality, having con- 
fflgoed the estabhshment and his son to the care of his 
brother-in-law, whom he induced to come from London 
for that purpose. 

By his uncle, young Mangan was placed at the aca- 
demy of Mr. Courtney, Derby-square, Dublin, where he 
continued as day pupil until he had attained his fifteenth 
year ; a short time after which he entered a solicitor's 
office, and by his earnings supported himself and his 
parents. How long he continued in this situation we 
have been unable to ascertain ; but we next find him 
engaged in the library of the University, where, it is 
supposed, he acquired that profound knowledge of 
Taiioos languages displayed in his translations of *' The 
Lays of Many Lands,'* and " Literse Orientales," 
iriiich appeared in The Dublin University Magazine. 
A selection of his translations from the German, 
firom this periodical, were collected and printed in two 
small volumes, under the title of *' Anthologia Ger- 
manica" (Dublin : 1845), the expense of which, we are in- 
formed» was borne by C. G. DuflPy, Esq. Some of his best 
productions will be found under the signatures of " Cla- 
rence," "J. C. M.," and."M.,*' in the Dublin Univer- 
dty Magazine, Dublin and Irish Penny Journals, Dtiffy's 
Catholic Magazine, and The Nation newspaper. To 
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the latter he was a constant contributor of poetry ; 
and we have been informed, that many of his early 
pieces were printed in the Comet and Satirist news- 
papers. He wrote many articles, both in prose and verse, 
for The Irishman ; and also contributed to The United 
Irishman and Irish Examiner, during their short career. 

The ''res angusta domi" opposed an insuperable 
barrier to Mangan's advancement. All his earnings 
were devoted to the support of his indigent parents and 
family. His spirit at length became broken from over 
exertion, and he was obliged to have recourse to stimu- 
lants, which he occasionally abandoned, but finally they 
produced the usual fatal results. A short time before his 
death his constitution was greatly weakened by an attack 
of cholera. On his recovery, we found him in an obscure 
house in Bride-street, and, at his own request, procured 
admission for him to the Meath Hospital on the 13th of 
June, 1849, where he lingered for seven days, having 
died on the 20th,* the day on which we placed the 
first sheet of our book in the printer's hands. 

For two years before Mangan's death, we were in 
constant intercourse with him, and induced him to 
undertake the versification of some of the native poetry 
of Ireland, of which the songs here printed form part. 
The remainder of his translations from the Irish, in- 
cluding the satires of Angus O'Daly (known to Irish 
scholars as "?loi)5ttr 1)4 l)-2loti," *'Angus the Satirist;" 
or " B4tix> KiU'6," " Red Bard"), a poem of the se- 
venteenth century, we hope soon to present to the pub- 
he ; and in giving this an English dress, we beg to assure 
our readers that the original lost none of its beauty in 
poor Mangan's hands, as may be seen by the following 
specimen : — 

• The fate of Mangan closely resembled that of Camoens. The fol- 
lowing is M. Chaufepié's account of the death of the great poet of Por- 
tugal : — " Le chagrin que lui causérent les mauvais traitemens qu'il 
essuya, augmenta ses autres infirmity ; en sorte que le trouvant-^fin 
destítué de tout secours, il fut oblige de se retirer dans Thopital." 
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4)4 t)-?lotuii)i) cUi)T) t)-<t)4U)5, 
W)0\{, t>1oi) 'ó4n) riol r€r41)-^'Ó4)IÍ); 

CUl)1) l)-<t)4l413 b4 'Ó]OÍ) X>4Tt), 
^S^r riol 2l'D4lri) 'DO ilOltdX). 

THE CLAN DALY. 

By me the Clan Daly shall never be snubbed : 

I say nothing about them. 

For, were I to flout them, 
The world wouldn't save me from getting well drubbed ; 

While with them at my beck (or mj' back) I 
Might drub the world well without fear of one black eye ! 

WU)r)'0\l, 2l|l4. 

Tli)i)e )A.'o r)4ti óor4|í) clíl ; 

)X é It ce<5l -odib, cedl i)4 cu)le, ■? 

^rt)p4ll 4 rtj-bcdl 34c -DUiije x>iu I 

THE GOOD PEOPLE (nOT THE FAIRIES) OF ARA. 

The good people of Ara are four feet in height ; 
They are soldiers, and really stand stoutly in fight ; 
But they don't sacrifice overmuch to the graces, 
And hunger stares forth from their fly-bitten faces. 

ClS T^'D4 l54)Tir)t)5 'A1^ I4n be4l4)'Ó, 
'S 341) T^)v rCf^^S^lt) 41)1) -DO b)4'D ; 

CÚ|U'D 4 ÓtlOI'De 4)tl 4Í) 3-Ce4T;4tlt)4C 30tlT;4C, 

W4C x>e4|ii)4'ó v)i ctionj-tUl^e: 4111 flMb '. 

There is one waste, wide, void, bleak, blank, black, cold odd pile 
On the highway : its length is one-third of a mile : 
Whose it is I don't know, but you hear the rats gnawing 
Its timbers inside, while its owner keeps sawing. 

Mangan's acquaintance with the modern tongues 
was very extensive, as may be seen by his translations 
from almost every language in the world. His powers 
of versification were extraordinary. Many of his most 
beautiful poems were written in an incredibly short period, 
and with such accuracy, that they never required revision. 
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As a translator he stood unrivalled. His original com- 
positions, though small in number, possess very high merit. 

We may here observe, that all his versions of Graelic 
poetry were made from literal translations furnished him 
by Irish scholars, as he was totally unacquainted with 
the original language. 

In person, Mangan was below the middle size, and of 
slender proportions ; the ashy paleness of his face was 
lighted up by eyes of extraordinary brilliancy. His 
usual costume was a light brown coat : he wore his 
hat closely pressed over his eyebrows, and used to carry 
a large umbrella under his arm. Of his manners and 
conversation it would be impossible to give a correct 
idea ; they may be best described by an extract from 
his favourite Schiller : — 

" His dreams were of great objects, 
He walked amidst us of a edlent spirit, 
Communing with himself: yet I have known him 
Transported on a sudden into utterance 
Of strange conceptions ; kindling into splendour, 
His soul revealed itself, and he spake so 
That we looked round perplexed upon each other, 
Not knowing whether it were craziness, 
Or whether it were a god that spake in him !" 

Mangan' s remains lie in the cemetery of Glasnevin, 
and a subscription is about being raised to erect a 
monument to his memory — an act of posthumous gene- 
rosity which adds another name to the sad catalogue of 
the many men of exalted genius who asked for bread 
and received a stone. 

The humble hearse that bore all that was earthly of 
him had but few followers. Amongst these, however, 
who strove to console him in his hours of bitterest afflic- 
tion and most poignant despondency, was the Rev. C. 
P. Meehan, who discharged the last obsequies to the 
soul of this son of song. 

Mangan was never married : his brother still survives 
in destitute circumstances. 
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DoNOGH Mac Con-Mara, or Mac na Mara, as the 
name is vulgarly spelled, was surnamed, from the red 
colour of his hair, <Doi)1)C4'D Kiui'd ;* for, as many of 
our readers may be aware, the Irish peasantry have 
been long accustomed to designate individuals from 
certain personal marks or peculiarities — not unfre- 
quently ludicrous ; a man with crooked legs being, for 
instance, called ^' C4n)-óOT4ó," and one with a nose 
turned awry, " C4Tt)-t^ot)4é," while a corpulent person 
is styled " Bols-iijdTi." 

4)oi)i)6d'ó was a native of Cratloe, in the county of 
Clare, and connected by blood with the Mac Con Maras 
of that locality. He made his appearance in the county 
of Waterford about the year 1738, while on his way 
homeward from a foreign college, whither he had been 
sent in early youth to pursue his theological studies — 
the penal laws at that period, as we need scarcely re- 
mark, rendering it imperative on a candidate for the 
Catholic priesthood to forsake his own country, and seek 
that instruction abroad which he was not suffered to 

* The use of toubriquett to denote personal peculiarities is of veiy 
nmote antiquity in Ireland, and still eidsts to a great extent among 
the peasantry. 

B 
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obtain at home. His wild and freak-loving propensities 
had procured his expulsion from college, after he had 
spent four years within its walls ; and thus he was com- 
pelled to return to his native soil, and locate himself in 
Waterford. 

He had not long sojourned in this county before he 
became acquainted with one William Moran, a kindred 
spirit, celebrated in bardic lore among the peasantry 
of his native county. Moran kept a classical hedge- 
academy at Knockbee, in the parish of Sli4.b Ciid,* 
a village within an hour's walk of the birth-place of 
the writer of this sketch; and here, he and his friend 
laboured conjointly for the enlightenment and edifica- 
tion of the young students who attended their school, 
and taught them the various languages which <t)Ofificd'ó 
Ku4'D learned abroad, and Moran acquired at home. 

How long the alliance lasted between the erudite pair 
we have no certain means of ascertaining ; but, accord- 
ing to the tradition of the peasantry, it held good 
until the bards, **in an evil-starred hour,*' as the Ori- 
entals phrase it, or, as we would say, in a moment of 
luckless frolic, happened, in one of their poetical effu- 
sions, to ** damn to immortal fame" a certain fair and 
frail young damsel of the neighbourhood, who, enraged 
at being thus publicly satirised, set the hedge "academy" 
in flames ; so that a dissolution of partnership between 



* Sliabh Cua (now called Sliahh g-Cua)^ a large mountain 
district lying midway between the towns of Clonmel and Dungarvan, 
in the county of Waterford. In an ancient MS. life of St. Mochuda, 
which we perused some years ago, much light is thrown on the ancient 
topography of this locaUty ; for it appears that St. Mochuda and his 
community made a short stay here, with the view of fouúding a 
monastery, but afterwards proceeded to Lismore. One of the five 
prerogatives of the King of Cashel was " to pass over Sliabh Cua 
with [a band of] fifty men, after pacifying the South of Eire." — See 
Ledbhar na g-Ceart (Book of Rights), p. 5, published by the 
Celtic Society. The name is still preserved, but applied to the parish, 
of Seskinan, which is the most fertile in the district. 
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the " firatres fraterrimi " was the immediate and melan- 
choly result. 

The next locality chosen hy ^ac Coi)-W4tu ap- 
pears to have heen the harony of Imokilly,* an ex- 
tensive district in the immediate vicinity of Youghal, 
in the county of Cork, where he commenced business 
"on his own account;" but his stay here must have 
been very brief, for we find him shortly afterwards 
located in the barony of Middlethird, in the county of 
Waterford. The hedge-school occupation not prosper- 
ing here, he soon departed for Newfoundland. 

Accordingly, being well equipped, by the munificence 
of his neighbours, with food and raiment for the voyage, 
he set out for Waterford, and thence repairing to Pas- 
sage, a small seaport town on the Suir, below Waterford, 
he embarked for his new destination on the 24th of 
May, 1745, or, as some accounts have it, 1748, or 1755. 
But, alas ! the winds and waves proved adverse to his 
wishes. He had been but a few days at sea when a 
storm arose, which drove the vessel on the coast of 
France, where the crew fell in with a French frigate, 
which forced them to hoist sail and steer their course 
homeward to the Emerald Isle ; and consequently, poor 
Wa.c Coi)-W4.]tA was obliged to resume his former avo- 
cation in the very place which he had so recently left. 
A Mr. Power, one of his patrons, who died but a short 
time ago, humorously insisted upon having a narrative 
of the voyage from him, and our hero accordingly pro- 
duced a mock Mneid of about eighty stanzas on the sub- 
ject, which he entitled, " eAC-ctu 3bí<>l^ ^O ^bit40li)," 
" The April Fool's Tale." Of this poem Edward O'Reilly, 
in his " Irish Writers," remarks : ** There are some 
lines in it by no means inferior to any of Virgil's ;" and 



• That portion of this extensive district which immediately ad- 
joins the town of Youghal is known among the natives as "The 
Barony." 
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he quotes the shout of Charon, as described by the Irish 
bard, thus : — 

" 4)0 16)5 té 3Á)\i ór-4tix> 'r béice4é, 
le )iu-din) 4 5Ut;4'ó 'oo ctiiotAt) i)4 rpeAii-caT), 
«Do óu4l4'D 41) c|itt)i)r)e é, *r ^^)1^ )TM01)1) 5é)n) 4r !" 

*' He lifted up his voice ; he raised a howl and yell 
That shook the firmament, as fírom some vast bell ; 
Awakened one grand peal, that roused the depths of hell !" 

Among other eloquent passages in it, we find the 
following allusions to his partnership with Moran, his 
location at the Barony, and his removal to Middle- 
third : — 

"21 i)-x>e)|i)n), 'DO 'C4b4Tii54)t)i) n)4|i tr)4l4)tiT; le 

bu)'óe4C4r, 
2l)|i 4 be)* r^i) n)-b4)le, i)ó 4 3-C4l4'c-potiT; 6)3) n ; 

f\6 r^l) Tt)-B4tlUli)4)T) 4n) l)e4]lTrr34'D 'T)))! 3b^e?'D)l)b, 

2I3 )te)C n)o ce4T;it4n)4i)r) 'r ^5 X^^ó7jÚ'543í'6 n)o 

'Ctl64X>T;4 
1^0 t-^l) 3-C|ie4T;4l4)'D 4 3-Cle4C'C4'D n)0 340t>4l'C4'Ó, 

V\6 4 lu)n)i)e4C ^soti So)í))1)T) i)4 3-C40I Tt)-b4|ic, 

11(5 4)|i Sl)li4b 3e4l Cu4 riy3 ^it^'c> Té)\e, 

^5 TiMn Ittóx; x>u4n, 'C>tir434, 'r cl6)]t)c, 

11(5 4 b-)50C4)|i U)U)4n) U) ^l)<5ri4)i), foi)^ 4^'o- 

l6)5)or)T;4, 
4[>1)641)154C re<in-'o4i) dr C)or)i) cU|i n)'6434'6 l" 

" All I have penned I would joyously give away, 

To be at home, or in some snug seaport town ; 
Ck in the Barony, with the Gaels to-day. 

Following my trade, and keeping my pupils down ; 
Or in Cratloe, where my ancestors dwelt of old. 

Or in Limerick, on the tall- barked Shannon agen, 
Or in Sliabh Qua, the hospitable and bold, 

There feasting bards, and sages, and learned men ; 
Or with William Moran, the Prince of Poets, who reigns. 
Who would chant a death-song over my cold remains ! " 
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A series of unpropitíous circumstances, however, once 
again drove him from home, and sent him anew to 
tempt the ocean in search of Newfoundland. Here, on 
this occasion, he arrived safely, and spent some time at 
St. John's, where his old freakish propensities hroke 
out afresh, though they do not appear to have involved 
him in any unpleasant affair with the natives or others. 

Having one evening met at a puhlic-house a party 
of Enghsh sailors, whom he well knew how to " fool to 
the top of their hent," he sang the following song, ex- 
tempore, to the great amusement of the Irish present, 
and indeed to that of the Enghsh, though the latter 
understood hut one part of it, while the former chuckled 
in comprehending the entire : — 

As I was walking one evening fair, 

?l3ur n)é 50 'Dé4i)4é 4 n)-B4ile Sbe434)í) ; 
I met a gang of Enghsh hlades, 

^3Ur MX) T>4 'D-'C|W0C4'D 45 l)e4|lT; 4 T)4li)4)'D : 

I hoozed and drank hoth late and early. 
With these courageous " Men-of-War ;" 

'S srti bii)r)e lionj S43r4i)4i3 45 n^* ^n é|3>T), 
'S 3411 'oo 31)4oi'óe|l 41)1) 4Ct; floji Be434i). 

I spent my fortune hy heing freakish, 

Drinking, raking, and playing cards; 
Sj-ó 1)4 ri4ib 4)Ti3)0x> 43411), 'i)4 3né)t]ie, 

W4 two r4i) 'c-r4034l, At'o r^)'6 341) 4)fix> ! 
Then I turned a jolly tradesman. 

By work and lahour I lived ahroad ; 
'S bjoé 411 íi)'t54ll4)i)3-i; 3ttti njóti 4i) B]ié43 r)i)> 

)X be43 'oe'D T;-r40T;4ti t)© 'tu)v le nj' Ujii). 

Newfoundland is a fine plantation. 

It shall be my station until I die, 
?t)o óti4'ó I 30 ii)'te4Ti[i 1)011) 4 be)* 4 i)-6)]ie, 

2I3 "olol 34)nT5é)[iJ3e, *i)4 43 'oul |54'i) 3-C0)U : 
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Here you may find a virtuous lady, 
A smiling fair one to please your eye, 

3o nj-bcuieA-D it)é 4ti 4 bot; 4r |14'D4|ic ! 

Illjoin in fellowship with " Jack-of-all-Trades/' 
The last of August could I but see ; 

'UvÁ tier 43 Co)r'c>e4ib4'ó 'r 4r n)434)r'oin Mitj é, 

3uti b'olc 41) táiti) rtjé 411 n)ttiti 't)4 4iti t;1|i ; 
If fortune smiles then, I'll be her darling, 
But, if she scorns my company, 

<Dé4t)|54'D " B41t)ir'Cl'De 41) T3oill 41)4ltl'De," 

*S 4r T^'D4 di) 4)'c-ri "oo be)'óe4'D n)é '|ijr. 

Come, drink a health, boys, to Royal George, 

Our chief commander, i)4tl dti'D4|3 Cxi)OX'o ; 
'S b)Oó*br|i i)-4T;ct5i)3l'De órti) ^Ot^iie ^l)4t4)ti, 

6 ^séiD 'r -A 34ti'04i3e 'do le434'ó riot * 
We'll fear no Cannon, nor " War's Alarms," 

While noble George will be our guide, 
21 C\)\i)ox'c 30 b-)5e)ce4'ó njé 4t) X>\iií)z> t>á ó4tii)4x>. 

^3 4í) *U)4C* xo 4|i )i4i) 114)1)1) t;4U r^D 

b-TP|l4)l)C. 

^4C Coi)-W4]i4 made three voyages across the 
Atlantic ; and it was in the city of Hamburgh, where 
he conducted a school, that he wrote the " B4i)-ói)0)c 
e)ne4t)D O 1" « The Fair Hills of e)Tie O ! " a song we 
have introduced into this volume. It is the genuine 
production of an Irishman, far from his native home — 
full of tenderness and enthusiastic affection for the land 
of his birth. 

As evidence that our poet was skilled in the Latin 
tongue, we need only call the attention of our readers 
to the following elegy, which he composed in the year 
1800, at the advanced age of ninety, on the death of a 
brother bard named T34'D3 (340'dUó) U4 SuiUe4b4)i). 

* Prince Charles Edward Staart 
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** Thaddens hie situs est ; oculos hue fleete viator : 

niustrem vatem parvula terra tegit. 
Heu ! jaeet exanimis, fatum irrevocabile vicit ! 

Spiritus e terra sidera suxnma petit. 
Qiiis canet Erinidum laudes ? quis facta virorum \ 

Gadelieo extincto, Scotica musa tacet. 
Proeessit numeris doctis pia earmina eantans, 

Evadens victor munera certa tulit 
Laudando Dominum, prseclara poemata fecit, — 

Et suaves hyrnnos fervidus iUe eanit. 
Plangite Pierides ; vester deeessit alumnus ; 

Eochades* non est, cunctaqne rura silent. 
Pacem optavit, pace igitur versatur in alto ; 

Ad snperi tendit regna beata patris." 

In person 4[>oi)i)6d'6 was tall and athletic ; but be- 
coming blind towards the close of a life considerably 
extended beyond the average term allotted to man, 
and being rather straitened in pecuniary circumstances, 
he was compelled to appeal to the beneficence of the 
schoolmasters of his neighbourhood, who imposed a 
"Rate -in -Aid" for him on the scholars. We saw 
him ourselves in 1810, and paid our mite of the im- 
post. He died about the year 1814, and his remains 
lie interred in Newtown churchyard, within half a mile 
of the town of Rilmacthomas, on the Waterford road, 
where no stone has yet been placed to commemorate 
his name, or indicate his last resting-spot to the passer- 
by : indeed, but for the interference of the worthy priest 
of the parish, the Rev. Mr. Veale (and to his honor 
be it spoken), a drain would, some few years back, 
have been passed through the place of his interment 
by some Goths, who were at the time turning off 
a stream of water from a distant comer of the church- 
3rard. 



* Eogban (Ruadh) O'Suilliobluún, of Sliabh Luachradh, in Kerry ; a 
near relative of Tadbg (Gaodlach) O'Suilliobhain, and a celebrated 
poet, who died a.d., 1784. For a sketch of his life see page 42 of 
onr " Beliques of Irish Jacobite Poetry." 
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II. 

John OTuomy was born at Croome, in the county of 
Limerick, in 1706. Through his own diligence, and 
by means of the scanty educational facilities which the 
country a£forded, he made considerable proficiency in 
Latin and Greek, and was tolerably well versed in the 
literature of his time. The brief sketch which we pro- 
pose to give of the life of this poet, interesting as we 
trust it will prove in itself, will be attended with this 
advantage, that it may serve to elucidate the meaning 
of much that might otherwise have appeared obscure 
in his poetry ; and the nature of his compositions will 
be the better understood from a previous view of his 
character, and a short narrative of the vicissitudes that 
marked his career. His poverty, and the restrictions 
then imposed on education, interrupted his studies too 
soon, and involved him prematurely in worldly cares. 
He married young, and embarked in the vintnery busi- 
ness, first at Croome, but subsequently at Limerick, 
where the site of his residence in Mungret-street is 
still pointed out with veneration, as having once been 
the abode of a philanthropist and a true-hearted Irish- 
man. His success in the line he had chosen, as may 
be anticipated, was but indifferent; for, besides that 
poets are rarely frugal or fortunate in the management 
of their temporal concerns, the malediction which inva- 
riably pursues the man who trades upon the intempe- 
rance of others, marred the best-directed efforts of his 
industry. His liberality, moreover, far exceeded his 
means, and must have inevitably led to bankruptcy. 
The most generous are usually content with reUeving 
those who crave assistance from them ; but the house 
of OTuomy was open to all ; his hospitality was un- 
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bounded ; and, in order that this might be made known 
to all, the following general invitation was written in 
broad letters on a large board over his door : — 

"Nl'l if4t)4ó t)4 r4i|i-te4|i 4|i twirle S^oi-oedl, 
BtUt^lli x>e'T) T>4ifi)-3lic, t)4 ru4i|iotefA|i STioi-oe, 
21 3-c4r 30 rt)'beri'teA'D 147*11640 34T) ltt4t> t)4 -Dise, 
N4 30 tij-bei-oe^T) tij^le ^á)\ve 43 Se434T) U4 
'Ctt4ti)4 iioirije !" 

" Should one of the stock of the noble Gael, 
A brother bard who is fond of good cheer, 
Be short of the price of a tankard of ale, 

He is welcome to OTaomy a thousand times here !" 

After this, it is unnecessary to mention that his house 
was much frequented. Himself, too, the soul and cen- 
tre of his company (whence his appellation of '* Se4$4ti 
tU 'Ctt4ti)4 4T) Sbliinn/' " John O'Tuomy, the Gay,") 
was not more courted for his hospitality than for his 
gaiety and good humour. His house was a general 
rendezvous for the bards and tourists of Munster, who 
came thither on occasional visits, and sometimes met 
there in a body, so as to form a sort of poetical club. 
These bardic sessions,* as they may be caUed, exercised 
a healthful influence in the country, and aided powerfully 
towards reviving the national spirit, bowed and almost 
broken, as it was, beneath the yoke of penal enactments : 
they were also a source of unalloyed pleasure to all, 
Mrs. 0*Tuomy alone excepted, to whom patriotism and 
poetry were of less moment than the interests of her 
establishment, to which it was impossible that such 
meetings could contribute any advantage. She often 
warned her husband that his extravagance was dispro- 
portioned to his circumstances ; she told him that their 
means of subsistence must not be consumed by ** stroll- 
ers," and that, unless he disconnected himself from 

* For a history of those bardic schools, see Haliday's edition of 
"Keating's History of Ireland," p. vi., note ^. 
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such society, he would soon be as penniless as any 
of his associates. Literary pursuits, she insisted, were 
barren and useless accomplishments, not unbecoming 
in persons of large fortune, but altogether unfitted 
for any one who had no resource but bis own exertions 
for the maintenance of a wife and family. From pru- 
dential motives like these, she cherished a general dis- 
like of all O'Tuomy's brother rhymers, and at length 
succeeded, by her continual remonstrances and objur- 
gations, in breaking up for a season the bardic musters 
altogether. 

We will here introduce an anecdote illustrative of the 
friendship which existed between O'Tuomy and a bro- 
ther poet, Andrew Magrath, of whom we shall have 
more to say presently. One day, our friend, according 
to the custom of country publicans, had erected a tent 
on the race-course of Newcastle (or, as some assert, at 
the fair of Adare), which was surmounted by a green 
bough,* as a distinctive mark of his occupation, and 
also as an emblem of the love he bore his own ''green 
isle." He was eyed at some distance by Magrath, who 
approached and accosted him, and the following short 
but pithy dialogue took place between the brother 
wits : — 

* This ancient custom gave rise to the old adage, that '* Good wine 
needs no bush." 

In 1565, the mayor of Dublin ordered that no person should sell 
wine or ale in the cify without a agn at the door of the house. — 
Harrises Dublin, 

An "Act" of Charles II., "for the improvement of His Ma- 
jesty's revenues upon the granting of licenses for the selling of ale 

and beer, provided— ** Cfiat thtV^ ont HO tO ht lictntttf 

'* sibáU iaht le^ome S'igtt» ktakt, or ^nH^ at f^in 
** Soot, to gibe notict unto ^trangetii antr Cra- 
** htlltvn iDJ^ere tj^ep map ttttiht (f ntertatnment of 
" fMeat, Srfnifc, anir iLotraíns for tjefr reaionaWe 

^Hnotlf !)•'' Hence the custom of using the green bush at fairs and 
patterns. 
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Magrath.* 



2I3 C4|lll411)3 T)4 l}-i:e4|l 4 rt;e4C 43 (51 T)4 x>l3e/' 



** How dnstering and green is this pole which marks your house ! 
Enticing men in to drink your ale, and carouse/' 

OTUOMY. 
'C4'i) d4ti4i'D 43 'ce4óT>, 4T) btu)* 'r A^ b<5p 34T) X>)Ol." 

" Bright mlver will pave your way, to quaff your fill, 
But the hops and malt, alas ! are unpaid for still." 

It is to be regretted that 0*Tuomy's many excellent 
qualities were not accompanied by greater economy in 
tne management of his domestic affairs. But his impro- 
TÍdence was unfortunately incorrigible^ for vain were 
all his wife's impassioned remonstrances and expos- 
tulations. At length his little capital began to melt 
away in the sunshine of convivial enjoyment ; business 
first languished, and then entirely ceased, and with a 
young and helpless family he was cast once more an ad- 
venturer on the world. After undergoing many reverses 
he was compelled to accept the situation of servant at 
Adare, to Mr. Quade, a caretaker or steward on the farm 
of a gentleman residing in Limerick. Here he seems to 
haye borne his change of fortune somewhat impatiently, 
for we find him engaged in frequent contests with his mis- 
tress, whose ill-treatment evoked his bitterest invectives. 
This old woman frequently transferred the duties of her 
office, as poultry-keeper, to the poet, who, however, did 
not feel at all honoured by the trust; and his most 
pointed satires against her indicate this to be the chief 
cause of his hostility. Poets are seldom to be offended 

* We should here observe that Magrath was somewhat deep in the 
books of O'Tuomy for certain old scores. 
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with impunity. Having the means of reprisal so near 
at hand, they are not slow to use them with effect against 
the aggressoi. In justice, however, to O'Tuomy, it 
should be observed that his was not a vindictive dispo- 
sition ; and this, perhaps, was the only instance in 
which his talents were made subservient to the indulgence 
of private resentment. From a cane which the old woman 
carried, both as a support in walking, and to keep the 
hens in order, O'Tuomy contemptuously designated her 
in rhyme as " BeAT) T)4 Cleice CAOile," " The Dame 
of the Slender Wattle," and the poem so entitled we beg 
to introduce here: — 



Be^iN N21 cie)Ct)e c^iojie. 

Njo|i T;A54)|t lioft) ceAii-c, bedjiT; 't)4 b|iM*A|i doib'ijir 
le^bAii T)4 ce^óT;, i)4 ttdtjT) a t>eilb T>)|ieAC ; 
Nio|i 04*643 ti)é A|i y^'D 30 r;eAcv Aft) teJTibJre^^c, 
'S ATI) |ieAdT;4i|ie ce4|ic A3 BeAt) t)a Cleide CAO)le ! 

4)0 oAitiOTAt) r^Al ]54 jiAir; ai|i lei|i3 lAO)T;e, 
^ 3-CA)'D|i)0Ti) KA|i, 'r T^l*» 'r ciie)'D)ori) JotA ; 

^1T1310'D 3eAl ATI) 3lA)C 3At) X>01tlb i))^) All b)*, 

C)A x>eAlb ti)o ti)eAT ^3 BeAt) t)a Clejce CAp)le ! 

Jr é Ia3A1'ó ti)o Ti)eAr, '^o ri)e^^*> 'c>o ti)e)iib in'inT)^;)!)!), 
Naó n)A)ii)oi) i)A -plAix; t>o Icai) at) c|ie)'D)Ofi) 'oJiieAó ; 

4)0 ÓAT)T)A'Ó T)A ttAT)T)A'Ó A rCAT)T)A'Ó TJlieib A r)T)T)r©A|l, 

'S T>o bA)T)peA'ó 41) t^)l 'oe Bl)e4T) 1)4 Cle)ce CAO)le ! 



')r KATAd T)4|i óle4C'C4r 'ce4d'c 4 i)-'De)|ie coiH)e4r- 

^3 ce4r4dt;'r A3C4irn)irix; C4illj'óe ce)ril1'óe c)í}ne; 
1^4't) 4d4|t4T) 4ti), 4 b-p4'D o b|ie)T; 41) t1íi-<^1íi^> 
30 i)-x>e4C4'ó ]:4 rn)4d'c 43 Be4r) i)4 Cle)de C40)le ! 
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'S 30 b-ipe4C4T> 34c KeAc-c 'r ^te a|i ^ca-o t)4 T1I05- 

111o|i b-^CATAo ii)6 4|i oleATA'DiiitAr^'D ]5eill-3T)íotl)4ó, 
30 " PTie4b4itie ai) S^aj-d"* a'c4 A3 Bcat) t)a Clejée 
CAOjle ! 

^1t;ó7ft) 41) W4C T>o de^p t)4 ce^ttie rojllre^> 
TUt^at, Tc'ATiT), Te^4^'c, Y 4t)e4lb ^OAOirie ; 
30 i)3db4T> ti)'4T)4n) f eArxJA 't)4 fejlb x>)l)T» 
'S Tije TS^ltAT) i;4 bUr le Be^i) t)4 Cleide C40)le ! 

THE DAME OF THE SLENDER WATTLE. 

Ochone! I never in all my dealings met with a man to snub me, 
Books I have studied, however muddied a person you may dub me, 
I never was tossed or knocked about — I never was forced to battle 
With the storms of life, till I herded your hens, O, Dame of the 
Slender WatÚe! 

I spent a season a chanting poems, and free from toil and troubles, 
The faith of Christ I ever upheld, though I mixed with the proudest 

nobles, 
And gay was my heart, and open my hand, and I lacked not cash 

or cattle, 
Though low my esteem to-day with you, O, Dame of the Slender 

Wattle! 

My spirits are gone, my face is wan,*my cheeks are yellow and 

hollowed. 
Because the nobles are dead by whom the true old Faith was followed. 
Who sang the glory of those that died for Eire's rights in battle, 
And would soon bring down your paltty pride, my Dame of the 

Slender Wattle! 

Us very well known I always shunned contention, clamour, and 
jawing, 

Aod never much liked the chance of getting a barbarous clapper- 
clawing; 

I always passed on the other side when I heard a hag's tongue rattle, 

TO! I happened, mo vronel to stumble on you, O, Dame of the 
Slender Wattle ! 

• An appropriate name for a flail among the Kerrj' peasantry. 
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Though used to the ways of tribes and chiefs, and reading the deeds 

that appear in 
The chronicles and the ancient books that embody the lore of Erin, 
I scarce ever knew what cruelty was, except through rumour or 

prattle, 
Tni the dismal day that I felt your flail, O, Dame of the Slender 

Wattle! 

O ! I pray the Lord, whose powerful Word set the elements first in 

motion, 
And formed from nought the race of Man, with Heaven, and Earth, 

and Ocean, 
To lift my spirit above this world, and all its clangor and brattle 
And give me a speedy release fh)m you, O, Dame of the Slender 

Wattle ! 

The history of this woman and her husband, and of 
their subsequent elevation to rank and fortune, is very 
extraordinary. Tradition represents them as living at 
Adare in distressed circumstances, when a stranger 
one day presented himself before them in search of a 
treasure, which he had dreamed was buried in the neigh- 
bourhood. Though he seemed unacquainted with the 
locality, his accurate description of a ruined mansion in 
the vicinity, as the place of its concealment, made a 
deep impression on the old woman, who cunningly 
resolved to turn the information to her own account. 
She accordingly advi^d him to relinquish his foolish 
search, which, originating from a dream, did not de- 
serve to be prosecuted ; and the stranger, according to 
her advice, left the place. He had no sooner departed, 
however, than she and her husband visited the spot 
indicated, and digging, discovered a "crock of gold," 
covered with a flag-stone inscribed with some half-effaced 
characters, which they did not take much trouble to 
decipher, supposing them merely to refer to the treasure 
they ^ were already in possession of. Filled with joy, 
they conveyed home the money with secrecy and caution. 
But it happened that a certain itinerant literary cha- 
racter, who lodged with them, seeing the inscription 
on the flag-stone, or pot-lid — for into such an utensil 
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had it been converted — fell to deciphering it, and at 
length succeeded in discovering the words — 

" ^rsÁ úX) 0)\ieAx> ce^xMid 4|i 4T) T>-c4ob eile," 
** There is as much more on the other side" This, 
though mysterious enough to the poor scholar, was quite 
intelligible to the initiated pair, who, at once acting on 
the suggestion, proceeded to the well-known spot, and 
secured the remainder of the booty. This treasure was 
shortly afterwards the purchase-money of a large estate 
in their native county ; and it is said that at this day 
the blood of the Quades commingles with that of Lime- 
rick's proudest nobility. 

O'Tuomy's poems are mostly illustrative of his own 
condition and habits of life. His songs, especially, 
sparkle with the glow shed over the festive scenes 
in which he was accustomed to spend so many gay 
hours with his brother bards. Their inspiration and 
eloquence would seem to favour the once popular, but 
now (thanks to Father Mathew) exploded doctrine of 
Cratinus : — 

" Nulla placere diu, nee vivere carmina possunt, 
Quae scribuntur aqnse potoribus," 

All the poets of this period, it should be remarked, 
combined in denouncing the persecuting policy of their 
rulers, and exposed with indignant patriotism the 
cupidity and bigotry which brought into action the 
worst passions of the heart, and perpetrated in the name 
of religion those atrocities which will for ever sully the 
fame of Britain. But as the sufferer was not permitted 
to complain openly, the voice of discontent was often 
veiled in the language of allegory. Ireland was usually 
designated by some endearing name, such as — " Sl3)le 
Nj SbA-oATUt-o," " Cai-ciIId W) tUlUc4iT)," « W6)\i)r) 
Ni Cl)UiU)0t)4lT) ;" and introduced under the form 
of a female of heavenly beauty, but woe-stricken, and 
dishonoured by the stranger. O'Tuomy's composi- 
tions on these subjects are replete with Irish senti- 
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ment and melody, especially his songs to the airs 
of" W(5)ri}i) 1^1 Cl)Uillioi)ii4iT)," and "CT)ot;4'D B4t)," 
*' White Cockade," which will be found in this collec- 
tion (p. 50). 

This lamented bard expired, at the age of sixty-nine, 
in Limerick city, on Thursday, 3 1st August, 1775, 
and his remains were borne to his ancestral burial- 
place — the graveyard of Croome — by a numerous 
assemblage of the bards of Munster, and others of his 
friends. James O'Daly, a contemporary bard, who 
chanted his elegy, gives the precise period of his death 
in the following stanzas : — 

2lr P4X>4 )5A0T) 54T) ]:e4riAT)C4r, 

54T) bAilT;e-pu)tix;, s^t) néjíijeAr 1^)5 ; 
We)c ^0341)4 T)-éAÓT; x>o oIcac'cao c|ot), 

CaItiiact;, 'r c4iT), Y cior : — 
Sljoct; luj^it), 'r Cl)éir), 'r Cl)4irib|ie, 

TP40Í e^tvjum^l'o ti)4|i 'c4tiUit> r;)n) ; 
4>'tui3 'orioi)5 T)A T)-64ót; 341) ti)4ribnA, 

^n rs^ltAt) le4t;, Ui 'CbiunjA at) 31)M^^ i 

2l|l T>-C43tUlt>, 4|l T>-'Ce4t)T)j 4il T)-'DJOT) ; 

^ 3'C\ion)4X'6, yiAOi) y^o) 34)Tib-ljc, 
'S 3UpArii)Aó T)4 i)-34ll tie x>* -c-dojb ! 

SeAcx; 3-c6a'o ^0643 3^^ 'oe-dtiitiA'D, 
SeACT;-n)03<i'CT; 'r cu)3, 341) cUojr) ; 

?loir ^ic 4)é T>o ceAT)T)A)3 rjt)i)> 
^n rs^T^'o leA-c, UÍ t31)tt4n)4 ah 3l)|i1i)r) ! 

Stricken and feeble, without land, or name, 

Mansions, or princely sway. 
Are Mogha's ancient race of ancient fame, 

And might, and wealth, to-day I 
The noble sons of Cairbre, Conn, and Lughaidh, 

Alas ! are foreigner's prey, 
But bitterest grief is ours for losing you, 

O'Tuomy, once the Gay I 
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O, woe ! O, sorrow ! waking heart-wrung sighs, 

Oar gaide, oar prop, oar stay, 
In Croome, heneath an anhewn flag-stone, lies 

While the stranger treads his clay. 
*Ti8 seventeen hundred years — the account is true — 

And seventy-five this day. 
Since Christ, His death, that we by death lost you, 

0*Tuomy, once the Gay ! 



III. 

ANDREW MAGRATH 

(Surnamed " ^AT)3A||ie Silsdc"). 

Perhaps there is nothing more melancholy and deplor- 
able than the sight, too often, unfortunately, witnessed 
in this world of contradictions — the union of lofty 
genius with grovelling propensities. To see talent of 
the highest order debased by an association with vulgar 
and low-lived habits — the understanding pointing one 
way, while the bodily requirements and appetites drag 
their degraded victim in an opposite direction — is indeed 
a spectacle calculated to excite to thoughtfulness and 
sorrow every generous mind. The world is familiar 
with examples of this lamentable and ill-assorted union; 
and we need only mention the names of Savage, Bums, 
9yron, and Maginn, as a few of those who have made 
the most mournful and conspicuous exhibitions of its 
effects. The subject of our present sketch unfortu- 
nately adds another to the muster-roll of those ill-starred 
children of genius ; but we should be unfaithful to the 
requirements of the task we have undertaken, if we did 
not allot a place here to the biography of the gay, the 
eccentric, the jovial, but withal, the witty, learned, and 
intellectaal Andrew Magrath. 

This distinguished poet, who, from his convivial 
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habits, was usually called the "^4i)34i|ie SusAÓ" 
(i, e,y "Jovial," or "Merry Dealer"), was a native of 
the county of Limeiick, and bom on the banks of the 
Maig, a river which he has frequently made the theme 
of eulogy in his poems. Of his earlier years there are 
scarcely even any traditional accounts ; but we find him, 
as he grew to manhood, engaged in the occupation of 
a country schoolmaster. Magrath was the contempo- 
rary of John O'Tuomy, and a host of others who at 
this period acquired a high reputation among the ad- 
mirers of wit and lovers of song ; but, unhappily for 
himself and those connected with him, his life, and 
even many of his productions, were at variance with, 
and unworthy of, his great intellectual powers. Habitual 
indulgence in intoxicating drinks — that foe to all aspir- 
ing thoughts and noble impulses — was his peculiar 
besetting sin ; and, as a consequence, a great number of 
his songs are so replete with licentious ideas and images, 
as to be totally unfit for publication. Many of these, 
however, but particularly some others, in which his 
better muse predominates, are sung to this day by the 
Munster peasantry, and, doubtless, will remain unfor- 
gotten as long as the Irish spirit shall remain unbroken 
by the tyranny under which it has groaned and 
struggled through ages of misrule and unparalleled 
oppression. 

The habits of Magrath were migratory and wan- 
dering ; he seldom tarried long in any one spot, though 
usually long enough to leave behind him some rather 
marked souvenirs of his drollery, and reckless love of 
mischief and merriment. The caustic severity of his 
sarcasms rendered him an object of dread to such as 
were conscious of deserving exposure for their mis- 
deeds. He delighted, like Bums, in mixing with low 
company, over whom, of course, he reigned supreme as 
a triton among the minnows. We may weU believe 
this, however, when we recollect that one of the brightest 
wits and orators of his day, Philpot Curran, is said 
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to have on one occasion disguised himself in the gai^b of 
a tinker, and taken up his quarters for a month with a 
fraternity of "jolly brothers'* who sojourned on the 
Coombe, in this city, until one of them raffled his tools 
to enable "the tinker" to go on a "tramp." So has 
it been related by Moore of Byron, or rather by Byron 
of himself, in his "Journal," that frequently at night, 
when ennuye to death by the ice-cold manners of the 
aristocratic society in which he mingled, he was accus- 
tomed to rush into the streets, and take refuge in a 

cider cellar ! 

Many of the productions of our poet were penned 
amid these bacchanalian revels, and are, indeed, redo- 
lent of the Xl)T5€! TSe^tA* bottle. 

Magrath tried his master-hand upon several species 
of literary compositions, and succeeded in all. He is 
said to have been the author of those beautiful and 
soul-stirring words adapted to the air called " ^i) Se4t) • 
'DUilje " (literally " The Old Man"), which is known in 
Scotland under the name of "The Campbells are 
Coming." The incident which gave birth to this exer- 
cise of the poetical powers of the ^Ai)34iiie SÚ34C, 
has been preserved by tradition, and is highly inte- 
resting. In the course of his wanderings through the 
country, our poet chanced to meet with a young woman 
by the roadside who was weeping bitterly, and appeared 
to be abandoned to inconsolable grief. Upon inquiring 
the cause of her affliction, he found that she had been 
induced, at the urgent request of her parish priest, 
to wed, for the sake of his great wealth and worldly 
possessions, an old man, the coldness of whose nature 
presented but an imperfect requital to her youthful 
warmth of affection. Magrath, who, with all his 
failings, possessed a heart ever sensitively alive to the 
wrongs of injured youth and innocence, was moved by 
the fleeting narrative, and immediately produced an 

* Uisge Beathoy water of life, equivalent to the Latin aqua vita^ 
and French eau de vie. 
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extempore song on the occasion. The first stanza of 
which runs thus : — 

" Cdfi)4i|ile TJO ^pUAiiAX An)U}é 4|i 4i) ii)-bdf;4tt, 
O jidstiiie r434i|iT; 4T) re^4T)'Dii)t)e 4 pdr^-o : 
B4 cuf!)4'ó leir é, 4éx> 30 n)é4x>(5StíT) 4 pdc4'ó, 
'S 4 Be)T; f4x> x>o ti)4i|iiP)i) 43 btunr; 4|i t)4 
cdfi)4tir4iT) !" 

**A priest bade me many ' for better or worse/ 
An old wretch who had nought but his money and years — 

Ah ! 'twas little he cared, but to fill his own purse ; 
And I now look for help to the neighbours with tears!** 

The additional notoriety acquired by Magrath from 
the circulation of this song was not of a very enviable 
kind. A general outcry was raised against him by all 
the old men of the whole surrounding country, and he 
was compelled, like Reynard, to betake himself to '' new 
quarters." Repairing to Ctjoc TPlíi1T)t)> he there re- 
sumed his former occupation of school-teaching, and 
varied his leisure hours by the composition of political 
and amatory ballads. Here he wrote his popular song 
to the air of "C|t40|b)T) 40ib)T)T) Á\u)r)r) d3," and 
declares in the opening stanza that he had been invited 
to Ct)OC Tííili)^ by 4)oiiT) TP1|iii)T)e4c,* chief of the Mun- 

* DoNN. One of the sons of Milesius, who, being separated from 

the rest of his brethren by a magic storm raised by the Tuatha de 

Danans, when effecting a landing on the coast of West Munster, was, 

with his ship's company, drowned at a place called *^ Dumhaehaibhy^ 

" Vaults." In recording his death, Eochaidh O^Flainn^ a poet of 

the tenth century, writes thus : — 

'* Donn, *a Bile, *b Buftn, a bhean, 
Dil, '8 Aireach mac Mileadh, 
Buai, *a Breas, 'a Buaidhne go m-bloidh, 
Do bhathadh ag Damhacbaibh." 

*'Donn, and Bile, and Buan, hia wife, 
Dil, and Aireacb, aon of Mileaiua ; 
Buaa, and Breaa, and Buana, found, 
Were at the Vaulta drowned." 

It is traditionally believed that Donn is chief of the Munster 
Fairies, and holds his court at Cnoc Firinn (hence the appellation 
Donn Firinneach)^ a romantic hill in the county of Limerick. See 
HaUda/s Keating, p. 294. Dub. I8II. 
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ster Fairies ; and here also he produced another song, 
in derision of those old women who "lay themselves 
out" to entrap young men into the snares of matrimony, 
a production, in our opinion, quite as clever and sarcastic 
in its way as the '' Se4T)'DU)t)e," though, on account of 
its perhaps unjustifiable attacks upon the softer sex, 
who, whether juvenile or ancient, are entitled to our 
respect, we forbear quoting any portion of it here. 

Andrew Magrath was, perhaps, the most melodious 
Graelic poet of his day ; and we believe that few who 
peruse his song to the air of "C4ilJT) 4>e4T 
Cjiur&oe 1)4 fil-Bd," " Pretty Girl Milking the Cows," 
given in this volume, will dispute the correctness of our 
opinion. To his biography we have nothing more to 
add. He reached, notwithstanding all his irregularities 
and excesses, an advanced age ; but the precise period 
of his death we are unable to ascertain, though we have 
been informed th&t he was Uving in 1790. His re- 
mains repose in the churchyard of Kilmallock, in the 
county of Limerick ; and we have learned, upon good 
authority, that shortly before his death he bequeathed 
his manuscripts, which, as may be supposed, were 
exceedingly voluminous, to a farmer named O'Donnell, 
residing at Ballinanma, near Kilmallock, at whose house 
this eccentric genius, but true poet, breathed his last. 
Peace to his erring spirit ! Let us remember his faults 
but to compassionate and avoid them, while we honour 
his talents, which were, undoubtedly, of a high and 
striking order. 



IV. 

Eg AN O'Reilly, the subject of our present notice, 
was, according to Edward O'Reilly's "Irish Wri- 
ters," the son of John Mor O'Reilly, a gentleman 
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fanner, who resided in the Tillage of Crossarlough^ on 
the borders of Lough Sheelan, in the county of Cavan, 
about the commencement of the eighteenth century. 
John had been intended by his father, Eoghan, for the 
priesthood, and was sent to receive his education in 
Kerry, a county celebrated at that period for the facili- 
ties it afforded of communicating a knowledge of the 
classics, by means of its hedge-schoolmasters, who fre- 
quently made the very cowherds Greek and Latin 
scholars. Our young aspirant, during his stay here, 
made considerable proficiency in his studies ; but Fate 
had willed that he should never reach the goal which 
his father had pointed out as the object of his ambition. 
Happening, on his journey homeward, during vacation, 
to give offence to some person whose name we have 
been unable to discover, he was waylaid, and attacked 
by six men armed with bludgeons, one of whom he 
killed with a single blow. Apprehended and tried for 
murder, he was acquitted ; but having taken away the 
life of another, he was, by the canon law, disqualified 
for the priesthood, and obliged to relinquish the hope of 
ever attaining to it. He returned to Kerry, where he 
married a young woman of the name of Egan ; and the 
subject of our memoir, called also Egan, in compliment 
to his mother's name, was the eldest son of this mar- 
riage. John Mor, we may observe, was the author of 
several poems, with which the peasantry of his native 
county are stated to have been familiar but a few years 
since ; and it is also said that copies of many of them 
are extaut in Kerry at the present day. 

Egan was left by his father in comfortable circum- 
stances ; indeed in the possession of what, at the pre- 
sent day, would be considered almost opulence. His 
residence was at SllAb X.MáéjiA'ó, in the county of 
Kerry. He was the author of a great variety of admi- 
rable songs, copies of which are in our possession, as 
other copies are also scattered through Munster, and 
abound particularly in his native district. His " Vision/' 
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or " Reverie," which we give here, is, perhaps, as heau- 
tifbl a piece of modem poetry as can he found in the 
Gaelic language, and is, in fact, a perfect gem amid the 
jewels of song. 

3iie tvd 311c T>o éot)4|ic 4|i riiS© 41) iuii5i))or, 

Ciiloro4l At) djiiiofOAil 4 30íiíi)-|ior5, nít), U4iT;í)e ; 

B)l)1)10r 41) B)T)T))r 4 f M0'C4l, T)4|l étll0í)-31lU4n)4'Ó, 

^í>ei|i3e 'r ynnne 4 |:)et)T)4'6 't)4 3ti1or-3nu4T;)'T)4'ó. 

C4rref T)4 C4ire 4T)!) 340 tiu)be x>4 biii'De-cu4é4)l), 
Bl)4|T)e4r AT) ótiu)T)t)e T>4 |itt)*i)e le ji^n-rs}^^!'^ ; 

)0|ttt4'6 b4 3l411)e 1)4 3l4)T)e 4)tl 4 b|lU1t)T) bU4C4)T>, 

4>o 3eii)e4'ó 4|i 3eit)e4fi)4)i) x>')r) r^r) tjIii ii4éctu)t>. 

"Fior TTor^o '04n) x>')i))r 'r in 30 Tíon-tt4i3t))oó, 

V)Or Vlll€r4'D XJO'l) T>U11)e XJO'l) )01)4'O b4 |il3-'6u4l34r ; 

'p)or njiUeATi) 1)4 x>|ioii)3e cuiti eirioi) 4|i ii)i)-Tiu434'ó, 
'S iF)or e)le T)4^cui|ip)0'D 4n) Ui)'óT;)b le i;1oii-U4ri)4T). 



leitf)e 1)4 le)fi)e x>4n) 'otiuixjiti) *t)4 ciiti)i)T)-f;ti4)ii)ti), 
'S ii)é 4n) éuii)3e 43 4r) ó4)Ti)e x>o r^A)'Dn)e4'ó 30 

lP)0|i-étiU4)'ó njé ; 
^n 30inn) ii))C ^uíiie 'Ó4ti) tttTi^J4<i^ '^o l^l^S tt^l^TI» 
'S l)D31or Ai) btiii)T)3)oll 1)4 luirne 30 BtiU)3)D 

ÍU4Ó114'Ó. 



Kur6)it) le n))|ie 4n) |itti*)b 30 ciioi'óe-lii4)n)t)e4c, 
Tjjie ion)4ll4)b cuiiit4i3, TSjie íi)oi)5T;4)b, -ciié fll^- 

liíUi'ÓTJíb ; 
4>o't) tl^De-bti03 7^3JTi), i)1 t;u)31ti) C)4 't) TJ-rllSe 

Vtt4Tur, 

30 l)-K>l)4'D 1)4 l)-)01)4'O, 750 CU11)4'6 lC T>JUOJÍeAéV 

4>Ttii434)b. 
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'S Ttti|ieAi)i) 'DO b|ittit)5iolUiB nors^l'óte, '0U01- 

óiidódé; 
^ i)-3e)ti)eAlUiB seirijcdl nje cuiiht) 34!) v^im 

'S 11)0 lJ|iuii)3ioll A|i bitttit)i)iB A3 biiuiniimef b|iu)t)t)- 
rcu4C4ó. 

'í>'it)t)inor 'o')ri t^d b-)!|i)ox;4i bA tlon lunnj-ri, 

1^4|i éuibe t)) r^lAI'ónjc le rllbiiie rl1tt)-bu4itTwi ; 
'S AT) 'ouit)e bA 3ile Aiti dine Scuic citl l)-iuii|ie, 
^3 >iei*)oti) All iri be^t A)3C ti)Aii 640ii)-t)tU'D6dit. 

2l|i éluir'oit) ti)o sutA'ó Ti)), 3Uil)0i) 30 iFioit-iU)bYteAé, 

Cu)tieAi) l)Ofi) siolU'ó ttjAtv 6oiti)iitc ó't) n)-B|itti3|t) 

UAice. 
'S 1 3ile t)A 3He» 'oo éoi)Aitc ati rlis© ^^ tuii3t)ior ! 

2lt) CeAT)3Al. 

200 T^Tiéisi'o, tt)o tubAiH', ti)o tutttiAit)!), tijo bjtot), 

tijo 'ójt; ! 
íDo roiUreAó tijttiittjeAc, ti))oéAiit-3eAl, beól-cAir, 

CA0)1), 

^)\í A'óAiitc A3 vuitieAt)t)ttib, n))or3AiteAé, ciiói)-'oub, 

bttí'óe; 
*S 3At) lejSior t)A 30)|ie 30 b-p|lli'o t)A leósAit) twiit 

The Brightest of the Bright met me on my path so lonely ; 

The Oystal of all Crystals was her flashing dark-blue eye ; 
Melodious more than music was her spoken language only ; 

And glories were her cheeks, of a brilliant crimson dye. 

With ringlets above ringlets her hair in many a cluster 
Descended to the earth, and swept the dewy flowers; 

Her bosom shone as bright as a mirror in its lustre; 

She seemed like some fair daughter of the Celestial Powers. 

She chanted me a chant, a beautiful and grand hymn, 
Of him who should be shortly £ire*s reigning King — 

She prophesied the fall of the wretches who had banned him ; 
And somewhat else she told me which I dare not sing. 
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Tremblmg with many fean I called on Holy Mary, 
As I drew nigh this Fair, to shield me iVom all harm, 

When, wonderful to tell I she fled far to the Fairy 
Green mandon of Sliabh Loachra in terror and alarm. 

0*6r mountain, moor, and marsh, by greenwood, lough, and hollow, 
I tracked her distant footsteps with a throbbing heart ; 

Through many an hour and day did I follow on and follow. 
Till I reached the magic palace reared of old by Druid art 

There a wild and wizard band with mocking fiendish laughter 
Pointed out me her I sought, who sat low beside a down ; 

And I felt as though I never could dream of Pleasure after 

When I saw the maid so fallen whose charms deserved a crown. 

Then with burning speech and soul, I looked at her and told her 
That to wed a Siurl like that was for her the shame of shames, 

When a bridegroom such as I was longing to enfold her 
To a bosom that her beauty had kindled into flames. 

But answer made she none ; she wept with bitter weeping, 
Her tears ran down in rivers, but nothing could she say ; 

She gave me then a guide for my safe and better keeping, — 
The Brightest of the Bright, whom I met upon my way. 

SUMMHTO UP. 

Oh, my misery, my woe, my sorrow and my anguish. 

If V bitter source of dolor is evermore that she 
The loveliest of the Lovely should thus be left to languish 

Amid a ruffian horde till the Heroes cross the sea. 

To an intimate acquaintance with his mother tongue, 
Egan O'Reilly united a thorough knowledge of the 
classics, and had, perhaps, heen designed, like his 
father, John Mor,' for the sacerdotal profession. To 
the kindness of Mr. Patten, librarian to the Royal 
Dublin Society, we are indebted for the following ex- 
tract from a MS. copy of Keating's Ireland, made by 
him in 1 772, and now deposited in the Society's valuable 
library. It will serve to prove that our bard was living 
at that period, being the year in which it was written 
by him. 

It runs thus: — "4 1)4 rSltloB le 1)-21o'óA54t) tU K4- 
t4lUii -DO Buisni tijic Se4jt) 013, tijic Site, a n-Oiiott) 
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Colttcu)tt r^T) tt)-blM3A1t) T>'40irCl)it1or'o; ttjile, r^^cz 
3C7, 43ur At) 2[U blM3AiT) fltd/. July At) ref4CT;ri)4'D 
U." " Written by Egan O'Reilly, for Rughri, son of 
John Og Mac Sheehy, of Dromcullaghar, on the 7th 
day of July, 1722." The book is written in a plain, 
legible, and bold character, and establishes the writer's 
power and skill as a perfect philologist in the structure 
and idiomatic peculiarities of his native tongue. We 
have one rather curious remark, however, to make with 
respect to it — that he writes his name in two forms. 
At the commencement of the work he subscribes him- 
self Ua K434IU13 (O'Reilly) ; whereas, at the close of 
the second volume, he thus writes : — 

2104)1)213^^ U2l K2lt3l)2l)Ue, 

by which name, indeed, he is best known throughout 
Munster at the present day. 

There are two songs of our author's in the present 
collection. One of these, called ** The Star of Kil- 
kenny," was composed on occasion of the celebration of 
a marriage, in the year 1720, between Valentine, third 
Viscount Ken mare, and Honoria Butler, of Kilcash, 
great grand-niece of James, Duke of Ormond. The 
other was written as a tribute of praise to a poetess, a 
lady named Fitzgerald,^ who resided at Bally kenely, in 
the county of Cork, and who, from her extraordinary 
beauty, was a perpetual theme of eulogy among the 
bards of Munster. 

* This lady had a brother named Pierse, a poet of no mean cele- 
brity; his productions, and many amusing anecdotes relating to 
him, are still remembered throughout the province. He flourished 
about the middle of the last century ; but the only fragment of bis 
poetry in our possession is an elegy on the death of John Power, 
Esq., of Clashmore, in the county of Waterford, who died in the 
summer of 1754. 
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We have only to add, that notwithstanding all our 
inquiries and researches, we have been unable to dis- 
cover either at what precise period or locality the death 
of 2taDd54i) tU K4T;4ille occurred. 



V. 

The Rev. William English* was an Augustinian friar, 
and stationed in the convent of that community in 
Brunswick-street, Cork. It is said that he was bom in 
Newcastle, in the county of Limerick, and that he passed 
a considerable portion of his early life as schoolmaster 
in Castletownroche, in the county of Cork, and Charle- 
ville, in the county of Limerick. Previous to his as- 
sumption of the Augustinian habit, he had produced 
many striking and beautiful songs in his native tongue, 
among which we may reckon the celebrated " CAinol 
WuflKn," " Cashel of Munster," and " Coir 1)4 Bnl- 
5l'oe,"t "By the Bride's Silvery Waters," both well 
known to our Munster readers. His admission into the 
ranks of the regular clergy is said to have been on the 
condition of abandoning song-writing for the rest of his 
life — an obligation which he faithfully kept until the oc- 
currence of an incident which tempted him to call once 
more his rhyming powers into action, and, at all hazards, 
to violate ms anti-poetical resolve; as indeed he did, 

* We have seen this name in an old Irish MS. Hibernicised Gall- 
Oglaoieh. 

f The river Bride, which has its soorce in the barony of Barrymore, 
county of Cork, near a place called Gleann an Phriaehain (Glinville), 
and fkllB into the Blackwater at Strangcally Castle, county of Wa- 
terford. 
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though not without having obtained permission from his 
ecclesiastical superior. 

A brother friar, who had been despatched from the 
convent, according to the custom of the order in Mun- 
ster, at a particular period of the year, for the purpose 
of collecting provisions, obtained a quantity of butter 
among the benevolent farmers' wives of his district, 
which he packed in a firkin, and sent to Cork market 
for sale. Upon inspection, however, by the merchant 
to whom it was offered, it was found to exhibit, 
owing to the various sources from which it had been 
procured, such a strange combination of colours, that the 
poor friar was, perforce, compelled to return home, 
and use it himself. Such an opportunity for dis- 
playing his satirical genius, even at the expense of a 
brother of the order, was too tempting to be forfeited 
by our poet ; and he immediately commenced and pro- 
duced the well-known sarcastic poem, beginning — 

" Cite T)4 GUI i)4ti tA34i'ó 4T) B|i4twiiii, 

" May that friar never know peace in the dust, 
Who in batter or buttermilk places his trust !" 

Several of the Rev. William English's poems are, we 
are happy to state, in our possession. The song by him 
which we present our readers in this volume, is adapted 
to a very pleasing air called the " Se-dT)'OU)t)e " (The 
Old Man), of the merits of which we have already 
spoken in our biographical sketch of Andrew Magrath. 
We regret that our limited acquaintance with the 
minuter details of our poet's life, precludes us from doing 
him that justice which his high moral character unques- 
tionably deserved, but which would be better understood 
by the reader, were we in a position to illustrate it by 
anecdote and narrative. 

The Rev. William English closed his life on the 13ih 
of January, 1778, in Cork, and his remains repose in 
St. John's churchyard, Douglas-street, in that city. 
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VI. 

Timothy 0*Sullivan, a poet, who, either from his 
simplicity of manner, or from the fact of his being an 
hamble peasant,* altogether ignorant of the lan- 
guage of Bacon and Shakspeare, usually went by the 
sonuone of " S^coUe," or " The Simple," was 
a native of Kerry, and, unfortunately, was not in his 
earlier years a model of the strictest rectitude in point 
of conduct. Tb his honour, however, be it stated, that 
he subsequently reformed, abandoned his irregularities, 
and succeeded in acquiring the esteem and friendship 
of all who knew him. 

Bom a poet — ^as every true poet, according to Horace, 
must bef — he early " hsped in numbers," and ere the 
heyday of his youth was over, had composed a consider- 
able number of amatory songs, rather too remarkable, it 
must be confessed, for warmth of sentiment and expres- 
sion. In afler-life, however, he atoned for the sins of his 
youthful muse by a collection of sacred poems, which he 
left behind, and which are published under the title of 
•' The Pious Miscellany," a work at the present day in the 
bands of almost every peasant in Munster, and, although 
not comparable in point of style to some pieces of a 
similar character in our volume, yet characterized by 
much depth of feeling and energy of language. The 
book, moreover, possesses this distinguishing merit, that 
every page, every verse, we might almost say every line, 
reflects back, as from a mirror, the leading traits in the 
character of the amiable author. 

* " The andent natives were universally prejudiced against the dialect 
(^ the colonists ; insomuch, that any of them known to speak the 
rude jargon of the foreigners seldom escaped a reproachful nickname." 
— Hardúnan. Note on the Statute of Kilkenny. 

f " IPotta ntucitur non Jit," — HoR. 
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O'Sulliran was accustomed to make periodical excur- 
sions to a district in the county of Waterford, celebrated 
for its hospitality, and known by the name of 
** PAOfUdd," which comprises the barony of Middle- 
third. In all probability, it was owing to his repeated 
visits to this territory, that an eminent writer has fallen 
into the error of supposing him to have been a native of 
Waterford. There he passed the latter years of his life, 
and frequently sojourned at the house, and sat at the 
table of the father of the writer of this sketch. The 
precise period of his death is unknown — to us at leasts— 
but that it probably occurred towards the close of the 
last century may be conjectured by the following quota- 
tion from one of his sacred poems, entitled " 4>U4lt) 
41) <t)or!)4it)," or " The Lay of the World." 

" <t)úb4)l x^^cv Alt) ceACt; 'oo cé4'04ib, 
'S v\i) céA-o T)4 3-cófi)4ti T>e'T) 3-c<5iit)|t)on) 

064*01)4 ; 
<Dj4r '64 tltJCi-o bli4'ó4r), bl)434)i) *r 40)T)-'oe)é, 
Sir) 4t) bl)434ir) 'D*40)r Cl)Ti1or'C 4T) \A0)'6e-xi 

'óé4T)4ri)." 

" Since born was GOD'S Eternal Son, 

Came fourteen hundred years to an end ; 
Three hundred, four score, ten, and one. 
Before this lay of mine was penned." 

According to popular report, his remains were interred 
in Ballybricken churchyard, Waterford, but we cannot 
vouch for the correctness of the tradition. There is 
much beauty and pathos in the epitaph written on his 
death by <í)pi)í)C4'ó W\)e)C CoT)-Zt)4ti4, but it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether it was ever engraved on 
his tomb. 
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VII. 

Were we not sincerely desirous of rescuing from the 
wrecks of the Past the names and memories of the 
truly-gifted -children of genius who have flourished, 
though in comparative obscurity, in our island, we 
might pass over in silence the claims of Peter 0*Dor- 
nin. But we cannot so far forget the duty we owe to 
our country and our readers. Although the bones of 
thi» poet lie in a remote part of Ireland, the remem- 
brance of what he achieved and essayed shall not die 
with him ; and, as far as lies in our power, we shall en- 
deavour to wreath with a garland of verdure his distin- 
guished, though humble, name. 

Peter O'Domin was born in the year 1682, in the 
county of Tipperary, near the renowned Rock of Cashel. 
At an early age he displayed the most astonishing evi- 
dences of an intellect far advanced in knowledge ; and 
his parents accordingly resolved on educating him for 
the priesthood. But the laws of that dark and dreary 
period — the statutes against education, domestic or fo- 
reign — the operation, in short, of the Penal code — inter- 
posed a veto on their wishes, and prevented them from 
carrying their purpose into eflFect.* 

* The following extracts from the Irish Statutes will at ouce exhibit 
the state of the Popish schoolmasters and students in Ireland during 
the penal times : — 

I. 

" No person of the Popish religion shall publicly teach school or 
instract youth in learning, or in private houses teach or instruct 
youth in learning, within this realm (except only the children or 
others under the guardianship of the master or mistress of such pri- 
vate house), under the penalty of £20, and three months' imprison- 
ment."— 7th William III., ch. 4, s. 9. 1694. 

II. 

" In case any of his Majesty's subjects of Ireland shall go or send 
any person to any public or private Popish school, in parts beyond the 
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Menaced in his early youth by political dangers and 
hostilities, O'Dornin became a fugitive from the home 
of his childhood. Directing his course towards the 
north, which he regarded as the safest retreat from 
the storms of persecution, he arrived at Drumcree, near 
Portadown, in the county of Armagh. A Catholic 
clergyman, an ardent lover of his conntiys language 
and literature, who has kindly furnished us with 
materials for this brief biographical notice, states that 
the following quatrain, in O'Domin's handwriting, is 
in the possession of Mr. Arthur Bennett, of Forkhill; 
and, as will be seen, it completely precludes any contro- 
versy on the subject of our poet's birthplace. 

" 4)0 bit) 4tittr tt)0 64)|t'oe 43 CaitioI t)-d 11I03, 
JX é 'o^rACx; t)4 34UxwiC'C x>o rs^it n))rc '6)oh ; 
TABU'S ti)6 ti4rA y:6'r) rj\Ut rit) 30 ti)ulUj6 4)l)|iu)ii) 

Cnloé, 
OO^it A B-)nr4iit ttjé y!á)lve 34!)] TJájitjlcAr 'r «)eA- 

tuiiTi 3At) ójor." 

" The lands of my fathers were at Gashel of the Kings, 
But the black English tyrant-laws they drove me out from thence ; 
So I bounded to Drumcree, as an eagle flies on wings, 
And I found a welcome there, without grudging or expense.*' 

seas, in order to be educated in the Popish reli^on, and there be 
trained in the Popish religion, or shall send money or other thing 
towards the maintenance of such person gone or sent, and trained as 
aforesaid, or as a charity for relief of a religious house, every person 
so going, sending, or sent, shall, on conviction, be disabled to sue, in 
law or in equity, or to be guardian, executor, or administrator, or 
take a legacy or deed of gift, or bear any office, and shall forfeit goods 
and chattels for ever, and lands for life." — 7th William III., oh. 4, 
s. 1. 1694. 

III. 

" If any person, after Ist September, 1709, shall discover any 
Popish schoolmaster, or any Papist teaching or instructing youth in 
private houses, as tutor, or as usher, under- master, or assistant to any 
Protestant schoolmaster, so as the said Popish schoolmaster, tutor, or 
usher, under-master, or assistant to any Protestant schoolmaster, be 
apprehended and legally convicted, every person making such dig- 
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While sojoaming in this locality, he produced an 
elahorate poem, entitled **The Ancient Divisions of 
Ireland, and an Account of the different Septs that from 
time to time have colonised it." The peculiarly power- 
M style of this poem attracted the attention of the Hon. 
Arthur Brownlow, ancestor of the present Lord Lurgan, 
who requested an interview with 0*Dornin ; and finding, 
upon a close acquaintance with him, that he possess- 
ed high talents, had received a liberal education, and 
was withal, a man of polished manners and profound 
penetration into human character, he took him into 
his own house to instruct his family, revise his Irish 
records, enrich his library with Gaelic poetry, and, 
above all, to infuse into his own mind a deep and 
lasting love for the literature of his native country. 
The friendship, thus happily commenced, continued 
unabated for several years, until, unfortunately, the 
electioneering contest of the Brownlows of Lurgan, the 
Copes of Loughgall, and the Richardson s of Kichhill, 
supervened, and the independent conduct of 0*Domin 
on that occasion aroused the wrath of Brownlow : the 
result, after some angry altercation, was a final separa- 
tion between the poet and his patron. 

The thoughts of O'Domin now once more reverted 
towards home : he desired to spend the evening of his 
days among the friends and companions of his youth, 
and was anxious that his remains might mingle with 
the dust of his ancestors. Fate, however, ordained 
otherwise. A handsome young woman, named Rose 
Toner, laid siege in due form to our poet's heart ; 
and he bowed his scholarly head beneath the yoke of 
Hymen. He spent the *' honey-moon" in the parish of 



covery shall receive as a reward for the same £10, to be levied on the 
Popish inhabitants of the country where such Popish schoolmaiiter, 
tutor, usher, under-master, or assistant, taught or instructed youth, or 
did most commonly reside, and shall be convicted thereof." — 8 Anne, 
c. 8, 88. 20, 21. 1701. 

D 
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Loughgilly, at Ballyinoyre, and subsequently established 
himself in the neighbourhood of Forkhill, where he 
opened a school as a competitor with one Maurice 
O' Gorman,* who bore a high character for ability 
in teaching. The insinuating address and extensive 
learning of O'Dornin, however, soon drew over a 
majority of the scholars to his side ; and O' Gorman, 
fancying himself deeply injured by his rival, but having 
no means of redress or retaliation at his command, was 
forced to leave the neighbourhood, and retire to Dublin. 
In and about the vicinity of Forkhill, O'Domin passed 
a considerable time. Here he wrote a humorous poem, 
in which he unmercifully satirized the luckless O'Gor- 
man ; and here also he penned the song (to the air which 
we give in our present collection) of " Sl|4b TPé)T>l)n)," 
with many other minor poetical compositions, some of 
which we shall have the gratification of introducing 
at a future day to the notice of our readers. 

In his latter years, O'Dornin was honoured with the 
friendship, and enjoyed the esteem, of many of the 
most eminent men in Ireland. He lived to a green old 
age, and closed a life which he had consecrated to the 
vindication of his country's literary renown, and the 
advancement of the happiness of his numerous friends 
and acquaintances, on the 5th of April, 1768, in his 
eighty- sixth year. His death occurred in the townland 
of Shean, at a place called Friarstown (Shean, we may 
observe, is now divided into quarters), adjacent to the 
village of Forkhill, in Armagh ; and his remains were 
interred near the north-east wall of Urney churchyard, in 
the county of Louth, somewhat more than three miles 
northward of Dundalk. The parish priest of Forkhill, 
the Rev. Mr. Healy, when on his death-bed, requested 



* We possess a copy of the 4to. edition of O'Brien's Irish-English 
Dictionary, with numerous marginal notes and additional words, col- 
lected from ancient Irish MSS., in the autograph of Maurice O'Gror- 
man, written at Dublin, in the year 1781. 
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to be laid beside O'Dornin; and the poet and the 
clei^man now repose beneath one stone. 

Oar readers will understand that the poets at whose 
lives and labours we have thus cursorily glanced, form 
but a few of the great band of native Irish writers 
whose genius illumed the political gloom and dreari- 
ness of the eighteenth century. Among their con- 
temporaries, and not less distinguished for their poeti- 
cal talent, we may mention — 

I. — 6Ó34T) Ku4T> 0'Sú)ll)6bá)r), a native of Sl)4b 
tudCTt^'ó, in the county of Kerry, who flourished to- 
wards the close of the last century, and was justly 
celebrated for his judgment and skill in the production 
of compound epithets. He wrote many songs both in 
Irish and English, though he always entertained an 
undisguised contempt and dislike for the latter language. 
As a specimen of his English versification, we give here 
the opening stanza of one of those — a song called 
"Molly Casey's Charms," which he penned for a village 
beauty of his acquaintance : — 

" One evening late, it was my fate 

To meet a charming creature, 
Whose airy gait and nice portrait 

Excel both art and nature : 
Her carling hair, in ringlets fair, 

Do^vn to her waist doth dangle ; 
The white and rose— uaited foes — 

Her beauteous cheeks bespangle. 
Her rolh'ng, glancing, sparkling eyes. 
Each gazer*s heart at once surprise, 
And bind a train of love-sick swains 
In Cupid's close enthralling chains. 
Whoever views her lovely face. 
That is bedecked with youth and grace. 
Must every hour, proclaim the power 

Of Molly Casey's charms.'' 

II. — John Mac Donnell, a poet of almost unrivalled 
power and sweetness, surnamed "Cl4it4Ó," from the 
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broad cast of his features, or from the fact of haying' 
been bom at the foot of Clarach mountain, near Mill- 
street, in the county of Cork. 

III. — ^William Heffeman, surnamed " 4>4ll,'' or the 
Blind, a native of Shronehill, in Tipperary, and one of 
the most delightful of versifiers. Our hmited space 
will not permit us to enlarge upon the writings and 
characters of these poets; but we refer the reader to 
our " Reliques of Irish Jacobite Poetry," in which will 
be found detailed biographical notices of them. 

At this period there flourished a host of other 
gifted men, of whom but " Random Records" remain — 
men whose powers of denunciation and satire were un- 
sparingly exercised against the abuses of authority, and 
the oppressions which their unhappy country was com- 
pelled to suffer at the hands of her mis-rulers. Among 
those men, who, although less famous than the O'Tuo- 
mys and Magraths of their time, yet scarcely infe- 
rior to them in poetical ability, we may record the 
names of — 

I. — Hugh and Andrew Mac Curtin, both natives of 
Clare, who flourished in the early part of the eighteenth 
century.* 

II. — Conor and Donogh 0*Sullivan, both of Cilllt), 
or, as they style it, " QUji) C4fi)-lt4T)t)4é 41) Cl)it<5t)4)t)," 
in the parish of Whitechurch, near Blarney. Some 
of their songs, printed from the original manuscripts, 
will be found in this volume. 

III. — Bryan OTlaherty, a mason, who Hved at Bruff. 

IV. — James Considine, of 21-6 T)4 5-C40[UC, in the 
county of Clare. 

• A copy of Dr. Keating's " Tri Bir- Ghaotha an Bhais," "Three 
Pointed Shafts of Death," in the handwriting of Andrew MHDnrtiii, 
bearing date 1703, is in the hands of a young man in this city. Hugh 
Mac Curtin wrote an Irish Grammar, an English-Irish Dictionary, 
and a Brief Discourse in Vindication of the Antiquity of Ireland, 
which were published early in the last century. Both were celebrated 
poets, and some of their compositions will be found in this volume. 
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V. — John Cunningham, who lived near Castletown- 
roche, and flourished in the year 1737. We have seen 
some of his MSS. bearing that date. 

VI. — Maurice Griffin, who followed the profession of 
schoolmaster at Ballingaddy, in the county of Limerick, 
about 1778. 

VII. — WilHam Cotter (the Red), a native of Castle, 
lyons, some of whose manuscripts, dated 1737> we have 
in our possession. 

VIII. — George Roberts, one of whose poetical pieces, 
a fairy -song of remarkable beauty, appears in this 
volume. 

IX. — James O'Daly,* a native of the parish of 
Inagh, county of Clare, and contemporary with John 
OTuomy, whose elegy he chanted. 

X. — Thomas Cotter, of the Cove of Cork. 

XI. — Edward Nagle, also of Cork, a contemporary 
of the Rev. William English. 

We might append to these the names of a number of 
others ; but as we do not present the reader with any 
of their songs, and as we purpose, according to our 
promise, devoting a volume exclusively to their " Lives 
and Times," it is unnecessary for us to particularise 
them here. There are, however, two of the number 
who cannot be passed over in silence. We allude to 

• Since the time of Donogh Mor O'Daly, abbot of Boyle, a.d. 1244, 
styled the Ovid of Ireland, from his beautiful verses, the tribe of 
O'Daly has produced a vast number of eminent poets. 

Edward O'Reilly gives a catalogue of twenty-eight writers of the 
name ; and they were so numerous in the sixteenth century, that an 
EngKah chronicler of that period uses O'Dalie as synonymous with 
poet or rhymer. 

We may here also mention Fa. Dominick O'Daly, O.S.D., founder of 
the College of *' Corpo Santo," and the Convent of "Bom Successo"at 
Ldsbon, and ambassador, in 1655, from Portugal to the court of Louis 
XIY., on which occasion he gave a series of magnificent fetes to the 
citizens of Paris. He died in 1662, having been elected Bishop of 
Coimbra, and was buried in his own college at Ldsbon. His " History 
of the Geraldines" is known to most of our readers, through the excel- 
kDt translation of the Bev. C. P. Meehan. 12mo. Dublin, 1847. 
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6<534T) 0'C40lti) (Owen O'Keeffe), and John Murphy. 
O'Keeffe, who, like his namesake, the dramatist, pos- 
sessed the most varied and versatile powers, was born at 
Glenville, in the county of Cork, in 1656. He married 
early, and had a son, whom he reared for the priesthood, 
but who died in 1 709, at Rochelle, in the flower of his 
youth, while engaged in the prosecution of his theo- 
logical studies. 60341), the father, entered Holy Orders 
after the decease of his wife, in 1707, and closed his 
life on the 5 th day of April, 1726, as parish priest of 
Doneraile. His remains are interred in the grave-yard 
of SeAr)'C\}ú)\íTj (Old-Court), about half a mile west of 
Doneraile. The following inscription was graven on his 
tomb by a sculptor named 4>ot)T)C4.'ó 0'<t)4Ui3 : — 

" ^3 T^o )0T)4'o lo-oUictc 603411) U) Cl)40)r!), tus 
'Ctié)tt)ri 'd4 4)n)r)ii pdr'04, 43ur t^lt é)r 6434 4ti)i)4 
'DO 3I4C 3ti4'ó Co)ríter43'C4 ; 0)ti b4 '6u)r}e 540rrt)4ti, 
3e4i)4n)r)4)'óe, 3tie4T)r)it)4ti; 43ur 'oo b4 tile y:<55l4tt)f?4, 
lP)lt-e<5l4c, 43ur cléi|ie4C clir'oe, C40ir), 4 b-p|t1oTi)- 
T;e4T)34'ó 4 'Dttitce 43ur 4 ti^t)re4|t é. 3uit 4b uittje 

tin 'OO 0^1164-0 41) r3^1^)^ll t)e4ti)- 001730641)1) TO OJ 
4 0)01)1). 

"4t)o é43 41) cúi3í!)4'ó 14 T>e'i) 2lb|i4D, 2l.<t). I726 ; 
^3ur -^^r 'C>oil3 'D'd34)b 1)4 ^ttit)4i) é, 43ur T^T 'o4 
cléiit; 6)\i ir lon)'ó4 Ie4b4it l4i)-to3l4n)T;4, leifu 
r3ltiob'C4, 'd4 r^0Tí4ti tie 1)4 t^1<^T1i) 4 i)-6)ite 

41))U3." 

The Rev. John O'Brien, afterwards Bishop of Cloyne, 
wrote the following epitaph, or TPe4]i'C UioiTDe, which 
is also engraven on the same stone : — 

"S11) 434-0 4 Ijc, 11)0 '6)t ! )!4 T>' 'C4ob 30 I43 ! 
54341173 b4 040)1), 'r 4 i)-'ol)3e ii)ic 4t)é b4 be4CT; ; 
'F4iiti4itie 3Tioí'óe 'o'yuil Cl)40in) b4 *|iéii)e 4 

'o-'CTie4r» 
Te4ri re4i)ó4'ó 4 rsniob 30 f)0\i 4it 31)40i'óeilib 

re4l.' 



}> 
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" A grave-stone lies above thee laid this night, 

Thon mildest priest, in God's great laws well versed — 
O'Keeffe, of heroes mightiest in the fight, 
Whose lore illamed the Gaelic learning erst." 

John Murphy (Se434t) 0*2t)tt]i6Ú34'ó), born at 
K-dTW.oit)t)eAC, county of Cork, in March, 1 700, was 
distinguished for the beauty and pathos of his elegiac 
compositions. In the year 1726, he had transcribed, 
with his own hand, many native historical tracts of 
high value. He was the chief patron of a bardic ses- 
sions, or academy, held periodically at Charleville, and 
in the parish of Whitechurch, near Blarney ; and we 
have seen a poem of four stanzas composed by him on the 
fate of four brothers named Armstrong, who were killed 
at the battle of Aughrim, for which composition it has 
been assertecl|that their sister presented him with four 
bullocks. Murphy continued his labours as an Irish 
scribe of high repute to the year 1758. We have in 
our hands some MSS. beautifully written by him at that 
period, for a gentleman named Wallace, of Cork. We 
cannot tell how long he lived, as we have no records 
bearing on that subject. 

About this period the introduction into female dress 
of that singularly ridiculous and unsightly article of head- 
gear known as the " High Cauled Cap," called forth 
the unsparing satire of the poets of Munster. Numerous 
and bitter were the rhyming diatribes which they levelled 
against it. The oifensive specimen of bad taste in 
apparel, however, maintained its elevated position for at 
least forty years, from 1760 to 1800, and some old dames 
kept up the custom till 1810, when it entirely ceased to 
disfigure the flowing ringlets, of our fair countrywomen. 
Even poetry and satire, it will thus be seen, are not 
omnipotent. But if Horace, Young, and even Swift, 
failed in their attempts to correct the manners of their 
times by ridicule and sarcasm, it can hardly be deemed 
surprising that such weapons should prove powerless 
against a cause which influences of so potent a character 
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as vanity and fashion had enlisted under their spedal 
protection. 

Upon the "High Cauled Cap," several songs were 
composed to the air which we here present to our 
readers, but unfortunately we have not been able to pro- 
cure the original words. 

THE HIGH CAULED CAP. 

TifM, 






/7N 




A species of rhythmical composition, similar to the 
following, was extensively in vogue among the Irish 
peasantry, about the middle of the last century. In 
giving it a place here, however, we willingly confess that 
we are less actuated by its poetical merit, than by a 
desire to display the extreme facility with which our 
native rhymers were able to bring into juzta-position 
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with the Irish lines that Anglo-Irish phraseology, for a 
knowledge of which few of them have ever obtained 
credit : — 

Be^lN N21 N'OK-Ti)Oir; 4)0NN. 

^r I beAt) t)4 t)-dit-tolT; 'oor)r}, n)0 JM'ó-rA 341) T>6búZf 

)r ru)5í» 'DCAT A con) *r ACt)4n)4 ; 
Likewise her features round, excel the Lady Browne's ; 

Her equal can't be found 4t)i) r^i) 4iT;-t1 : 
If I had a thousand pounds, I'd pay the money down, 

4)'tot)i) Tju bei* 434n) 4 b-PofiTi-Uitise ; 

31)Ucip4tl)40ir -Al)!) l01)3, 'fOO ttdC)54n)40)r 4 l)Út) 

'G4[i iF4i[i5e, 'r V)o\i b'e454l 'oúii)!) bej* b4j'ó'ce. 

Nj 5éill)ff)-ri t>0'd' 3l(5]t, n)4it ir "l(5ti 'oo 'óú)l r-A t)'dl, 

S T;4ti T^l1t3e i)1 |WC4'D-r4 50 bfi4T; le4T; ; 
I believe you're for sport, I beg you'll let me alone, 

'S 3ttti le bl4'D4iite4C7; 'oo n)e4ll4t)t) tju i)4Tt)i)4le4T;, 
If I bade my friends adieu, and to go along with you, 

3e4ll4in) T>u)'c 3U|i y^^'ou 'oo ^e)t tjiUct; o|t|ttt)t)T), 
I believe I'll stay at home, and never go to roam, 

Se4C4iT) tije ? 'DO tt4'04i|ie4cx; t)j 4il liottj, 

Tj\iér5yi}ox> ')pe4r'04 ~4t) v-óX, 'r í)Í Ie4t)f4'6 njé 4t) 
rpdtiT;, 

'S beró 4)ti310'o 30 ip4iitT1i)3 ^i)^ ^o pdc4)'óe, 
3u|i tijUre lion) t>o pd3 t)4 ri«)cite be4C 4ti bdii'O, 

'S 30 n)'4)t;e l)OTt) 4n) 4)ce tíú t)4 cedl rit; ; 
What I do to you propose, you may take as a joke, 

'S 4 t)4d4]t41)1), 1)) n)454'D 16473 bjn) 4 d3-r!)l)40), 

If I had you in my bower, 'oo tlill^)!)!) ^jot le x»' cott), 
*S be)'óe4é n)'4)3i)e-r? ce4i)34)lT;e 4i)t) vo ii)dit- 
étioj'óe ! 

)r btt4T^]i*4 '754 n)o ó|io)'De le 'C4)T;i))0Tt) ti)dii 'do'd' 
3t)A0), 
?l3UT 4'D4bii)ft) d ft)'4)3i)e 3tt[i ledt) ft)e ! 
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When I go to bed at night, no comfort can I find, 

But lying on my side in sore grief I 
By this and that indeed, and the Bible we do read, 

W) r34]i)54ii)i) Icat; A)\i -ditisiCD, t)4 4)]i 6\i biir6e, 
My treasure, wealth, and store, you shall be evermore, 

Tjú)\í 4 bdíle IjOft) 'r bé4tX154'0 tl)' 40^411)1) 'OUfC A 

Your civil silver tongue I think is moving on. 

Your chattering or flattering won't coax me ; 
4>4 t)3éillii)ti-ri 'oo T)' flise 'r ^^ C4") 'co bej* av 
citoí'óe, 
114|í b'é 41) pe4C4'ó 'óttii; nje Ti)e4ll4'D le 'o' tujv 
Sno'óTmj'óe, 
Can't you come and try — my kindness you shall find, 
'S T;4b4itl54)i)t) n)'4Cf4it)i) 'ou)v 'SO iub4)iit)e4é le 
Tt)dti-cíio)'óe, 
I'll buy you decent clothes, silk and satin shoes, 

'S 4t)t)r4 t)-34íllíti) 'DO 3l4C4C XIV^) Á\l IdlT^jl). 

My mind would give consent to go with you, I think, 

2lcx; le l)-e43l4'6 siijx cle4r4 cljt'oo 3t)d'ó'C4i5e; 
If I thought you were true, 'DO ti4C4)i)t) le47; 4 t)úi), 

C4ti T^in3e^> 3<i^ e4d]t4'ó, 341) cdjr^láe, 
l^f I 434n) le lUx) 407;, " 30 Tt)4'ó bu4i) xjo Bej'ó i)4 
n)t)4," 

*S 3tt[i T;4)T;t)iOTt)4é l)on} 34r4tU'D 'C4 43 61 T>Í3e, 
To you I give my oath (and what could I do more ?) 

1^4 r34tiT4ii)i) le4x; 30 3-C4rip4'ó rjiui-c 4 s-cld-o 

One word in reference to our translator,* and we are 

* The earliest known translation of an Irish poem into English 
verse is Michael Kearney's version of John 0*Dugan*s chronolo^cal 
poem on the Kings of the race of Eibhear, translated, a.d. 1635, 
" to presenie that antient Rhyme from theoverwhelmdng flonds ci 
oblivion which already devoured most part of oar Nationall Memo- 
raryes." 8vo. J. Daly, Dublm. 1847. 
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done. His reputation as a linguist has been long esta- 
blisbed^ and his peculiar skill in versification is ge- 
nerally acknowledged. It will be seen, that he has 
executed the task Plotted to him with equal fidelity and 
success. "We have only to add, that we have awarded 
him this tribute of praise altogether against his will ; but 
all who are acquainted with his poetical powers will 
acknowledge that we have not transgressed the strict 
limits of truth. 

In conclusion, may we be allowed to hazard the hope 
that our volume may prove influential in the further 
advancement of our native literature? Ulster for the 
last century has been totally disregardful of the glory to 
be acquired from this source : it is time for her at length 
to awake and exert herself to retrieve and redeem the 
past. Leinster has produced an 0*Donovan; Con- 
naughty a Hardiman ; but the great and crowning praise 
is due to Munster for her continuous literary efforts. 
Surely, the literary achievements of that province, even 
under the most discouraging circumstances, ought, when 
contrasted with the inactivity of the other three, rouse 
them to emulate her services in the cause of Irish^ lite- 
rature. 

JOHN O'DALY. 

Dnblio, Julj, 1860. 
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B?IN-C1)N0)C ejKe^lNN O! 
<!)ot)t)C4'ó (KuA'o) W\)e)C Cot)-W4|VA, cct;. 







p^^^^^s 




fifrnrg^iJJ .^ij. B 



B4t)-ót)0)c 6)fie4i)t) O ! 
S éUTt) 4 Tt)4iri)0íii) -oe r1olTi4ó )K 'r 6)B1)621K, 

2l]t b4í)-cí)oic 6i|ie4r)i) O ! 
?lt) ^i-c U'o 't)4it b'40)t))r)n b)tir)-5tt)T; é-dt), 

?D4tl t4Ti)-C]lU1'C C40)1) 43 C40)1)e 340'D4l, 

)r é n)o é4r 4 bei-c Ti)ile ttjlle 1 3-céít), 
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THE FAIR HILLS OF 6) KB O! 

BY D0N06H (tHE R£d) MAC CON-MARA. 

Am :-^'' UUeacan Zhibh OT 



We have no means of tracing the antiquity of the air to which these 
beautiful words are written ; but it may with probabihty be ascribed 
to the early part^of the seventeenth century. " Uileacan Duhh 
O /** literally means a black-haired head of a round shapcj or form ; 
and we have frequently heard it so apphed by the Muuster pea- 
santry, with whom it is a fEtvourite phrase, when speaking of the 
head, particularly that of a female. Some writers are of opinion that 
" Uileacan Duhh /" allegorically means Ireland ; but we cannot 
coocor in this opinion, for it is evidently a love expression. The 
WMig entitled " Plur na m-han donn op" of which we give the first 
stanza, can be sung to this air. It must be played rather moum- 
folly, but not too slow : — 

** Dft d-tiocfiulh lionuia go Conntae Liath-druim, 

A phluirin na m-ban donn og I 
Do bhearfainn siuicre ar liun mar bhiadh dhuit, 

A phluirin na m-ban donn og I 
Do bhearfainn aor long duit "a bathad faoi sheol, 
Ar bharr na d-tonn ag filleadh chum tragha, 
*S ni leigf nn aon bbron ort choidhche na go brath, 

A phluirin na m-ban donn og V 

^* Would you only come with me to Leitrim county fair, 

O, flower of all maideni young 1 
On lugar and brown ale I'd iweetly feast yon there, 

O, flower, &c. 
I'd shew you barks and ships you nerer saw before. 
So stately and so gay, approaching to the shore. 
And nerer should you sigh or sorrow any more, 

O flower, &c** 



Take a blessing from my heart to the land of my birth^ 

And the fair Hills of Eire, O ! 
And to all that yet surrive of Eibhear's tribe on earth» 

On the fair Hills of Eire, O ! 
In that land so delightful the wild thrush's lay 
Seems to pour a lament forth for Eire's decay — 
Alas ! alas I why pine I a thousand miles away 
From the fair Hills of Eire, O ! 
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BJ-oeAt)!) b4ti]i b03 rlln) 4[i ó40iT)-ét)0)C ei|ieAi)i), 

B4t)-ót)0íc 6itie4i)t) O I 
'S 4r ve^^W 'i)4 't) TJiti-TJ 'ol* 3^0 r^jBe 4t)i), 

B4t)-ét)oic 6itie4t)t) O ! 
4)0 b' 4ti'o 4 collide 'r b4'ój|íe4é, ttéjs, 
'S 4 n)-bUT; n)4ti 4ol 4[i Ti)40ilii)i) 3673, 
?l'c4 3|i4'ó 43 ti)o cjioi'óe 4 n)')t)i)7;)t)t) ^éin» 

4)0 b4t)-di)0ic 6)tier4i)i) O I 

21^/4 34rtl4'Ó ljOt)ti)4Tt 4 'D-Ti1]l t)4 l)-6l]ie41)T}, 

B4i)-ót)0ic 6itie4t)t) O ! 
'S ^e4]i-éoii) 3tiO)'óe t)4 cl40)'ó^e4ó céúx>7j^ 

^\i b4i)-ói)0ic 6itie4t)i) O ! 
Wt^'c-'ctiifire ctioi-oe! 'r nio óuift)i)e r3é4l, 
)4'D 45 34II-P01C rior T^ Snerí'óíti), nio lé4i) ! 
'S 4 ft)-b4ilT;e -04 tio)t)t) ^4 c)or 30 'D40it, 

B4r)-cí)0íc 6)tie4í)t) O ! 

)r T^mrin3 'r ^r n)(5n mx) Ctxtt4ó4)b* 154 i)-e)|ie4i)i), 

B4t)-ci)oic 6irie4i)t) O 1 

21 3-CUl'D Tt)e4l4 '3ttr ll4CTWti|l 43 3lll4iref4ét5 T)4 
tl40'D4, 

2lii b4t)-ót)0)c 6)tie4i)i) O ! 
K4Ó4Xí-r4 4[l CU41]17;, t)0 )r ltt4ó n)o r4034l, 
4)0' t) TJ4Úún) n)1i) ru4)tic ir 'C>ti4l vo 31)4e'ó4l, 
*S 30 rt)'te4tin 1)0X1} 'i)4 'Ott4ir> 'c>4 tt4irle4e7; é, be)*, 

2l|x b4t)-dt)0ic 6itie4i)t) O ! 

* Cruachaibh na h-Eireann, There are various hills in Ireland 
bearing this name : Ciuach. Phadruig, in Majo ; Cruachan Bri EUe, 
in the King's County ; but the Cruachan the poet alludes to is a large 
hill in the parish of Kilgobnet, county of Waterford, within fimr 
miles of the town of Dungarvan ; on the summit of which there is a 
conical pile of stones, known among the natives as Suidhe Finn^ or 
the resting place of Fionn Mac Cumhail, of which we find the fol- 
lowing account in a MS. of the seventeenth century, now in our pos- 
session : — 

*' And for the monuments from them (the Fenians) in this 
country anciently named, and still yet contynued, wee have from 
fiion O'Baoisgne, Suidhe Finn, that is the sitting seate of ffion, vpon 
the monntaine called Sliabh na m-ban, Gleann Garraidh, in the 
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The soil is rich and soft — the air is mild and bland, 

Of the fair Hills of Eire, O ! 
Her barest rock is greener to Me than this rude land — 

O ! the fair Hills of Eire, O ! 
Her woods are tall and straight, grove rising over grove ; 
Trees flourish in her glens belovir, and on her heights above, 
O, in heart and in soul, I shall ever, ever love 

The fair Hills of Eire, O ! 

A noble tribe, moreover, are the novjr hapless Gael, 

On the fair Hills of Eire, O ! 
A tribe in Battle's hour unused to shrink or fail 

On the fair Hills of Eire, O ! 
For this is my lament in bitterness outpoured. 
To see them slain or scattered by the Saxon sword. 
Oh, woe of woes, to see a foreign spoiler horde 

On the fair Hills of Eire, O 1 

Broad and tall rise the Cruachs in the golden morning's 
glow 

On the fair Hills of Eire, O ! 
O'er her smooth grass for ever sweet cream and honey flow 

On the fair Hills of Eire, O ! 
O, I long, I am pining, again to behold 
The land that belongs to the brave Gael of old ; 
Far dearer to my heart than a gift of gems or gold 

Are the fair Hills of Eire, O ! 

barony of Ifiahy, so called from Garrae mac Mornae, and leabba 
Dhiermoda Vi Duiffne and Grayne, ymplyingr their bedding there 
together, at Polltyleabayne, in the country of Viffiachragh Aidhne^ 
now called the O'Sheaghnussy his country, which are but a few of 
many other monuments from them named in divers other places of 
this k.dome." 

In the next line the poet alludes to the fertile district of Cumeragh 
(properly Com-lZaMacA, from Com^ nook, declivity, or opening between 
two bills which meet at one extremity ; and Rathach, forts, which 
aboand in the locality), in the parish of Kilrosenty, and barony of 
Hiddlethird, where the cuckoo is heard earlier in spring than in any 
other part of Ireland. 
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S54)pe4t)t) 41) x>\iúév 4]i Se4n)4[i 'r t^4|i 4i)t), 
2llt b4t)-ét)oic 6i]ie4i)n O ! 

'S V4rA1'D 4bl4'Ó CUB4]1'C4 4tl 3é434'Ó 41)11, 

2l]t tJ4n-ct)0)c 67]ie4t)t) O ! 

B}'De4t)l) bloUtl 'r r'Ati)4'D 41)1) 4 1)-5le41)1)XMk|b 

ced'ó4)3, 
'S 1)4 nio*4)b tAi) c-r'Ari)|i4'ó 43 UB4)|tT; uyn) i)ed)i), 
U)r3e 1)4 Siu)ite* 43 b]iúcT; i)4 tl^á^i'ó, 
Co)r b4i)-ct)0)C 6)tier4i)i) O ! 

^r or3U)lT;e4c, ')p4)l'ce4C, 41) 4)t5 n^) 6)tie, 

B4t)-ci)0)c 6iit^4i)i) O ! 
B)'De4i)i) " ?3o]t4'ó 1)4 SUii)!;^ " 4 ii)-b4|tTi i)4 T>é)re, 

21 n)-b4i)-ci)0)C 6i|ie4i)i) O ! 
B4 b)i)i)e 1)011) 1)4 ii)é4|i4)b 4[i T;é4'D4jb ceo)l, 
Se)i)i))ii) 'r 3é)fi)tie4'ó 4 I403, 'r 4 ii)-bd, 
'C4)ti))ori) 1)4 3|ié)i)e 0|iti4 40r'O4 'r <53> 

21)1 b4!)-ci)0)c 6)ite4i)i) O ! 

• iStMtr. This river has its source in SKahh Ailduin (the Devil's 
Bit Mountain, better known as Greidhim an Diahhait), in the county 
of Tipperaiy. It takes a circuitous route by Thurles, Holycross, 
Caher, Ard-Finan, Clonmel, Carrick-on-Suir, and Waterford ; and, 
being joined by the rivers Nore and Barrow (hence the appellation 
" Sister Rivers") at Cheek Point, six miles below Waterford, falls into 
the British Channel. Donnchadh Ruadh describes its waters in the 
following line : — 

'* Uisge na Siuire ag brueht na Shloghaidh." 
<* The waters of the Suir ewelling into whirlpools." 

The scenery of these rivers (with which we happen to be well 
acquainted) recalls to our mind the lines of the poet Spenser, in his 
" Faerie Qaeene," Book IV., Canto XI., Verse XLIII. :— 
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The dew-drops lie bright 'mid the grass and yellow corn 

On the fair Hills of Eire, O ! 
The sweet-scented apples blush redly in the mom 

On the fair Hills of Eire, O! 
The water-cress and sorrel fill the vales below ; 
The streamlets are hushed, till the evening breezes blow ; 
While the waves of the Suir, noble river ! ever flow 

Near thefair Hills of Eire, O ! 



A fruitful clime is Eire's, through valley, meadow, plain. 

And the fair land of Eire, O ! 
The very " Bread of Life" is in the yellow grain 

On the fair Hills of Eire, O ! 
Far dearer unto me than the tones music pelds. 
Is the lowing of the kine and the calves in her fields, 
And the sunlight that shone long ago on the shields 

Of the Gaels, on the fair Hills of Eire, O ! 



** The flrflt, the gentle Shure, that making way 
By iweet Clonmell, adornes rich Waterforde ; 

The next, the atabbome Newre, whose waters gray, 
By fair Kilkenny and Rosseponte hoord ; 

The third, the goodly Barow, which doth hoord 
Great heapes of Salmons in his deepe bosome : 

All which long sundred, doe at last accord 
To ioine in one, ere to the sea they come, 
So flowing all from one, all one at last become." 

Although the Suir and Nore flow from the same source, Sliabh Ailduin^ 
the Barrow rises in Sliabh Bladhma, in the Queen's Comity, which 
Spenser makes as the parent of the three ; but we must presume that 
he took Giraldus Cambrensis as authority, he being the only writer on 
Irish history who fdl into this sad mistake. — See Halidaya Keating^ 
p. 29. Dab. 1809. Cambrensis EversuSy vol. i., p. 123, edited for the 
Celtic Society by the Rev. Matthew Kelly. Dublin. 1848. 
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Wo Ttiile Tiitiuis! n)0 BuAitiT; ! n)o Bjxdt) ! 
21 n r3^m\e tiuais 4ti i)-U4irle All ^ed'D Í 

34 ti Uoi-oe, 34t) T>U4ii), 34T) ci)U4r, 3411 ccdl ! 
2lr 6 -00 lé)3 njo n))Ue4'ó 4 3-ce4r, 
2lr é 'DO t;|140C n)o ciiirle 4|i ^4'd, 
U4irler 340-041 — ^4 citU4'ó-rn)4CT; 3641t, 

2I3 Cll4)t)e 4tl bé4tll4'Ó 'DUltJ 4 Tl-3l4r ^ 
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A LAMENT FOR THE FENIANS. 

BY JOHN o'tUOMY. 

Air:—" The White Cockade.^* 

Thk air to which this seng is written is very much misunderstood, as 
many persons suppose the White Cockade to mean a military cockade, 
and with that view, doggrel rh3aner8 have polluted the good taste of 
the public by such low ribaldry as the following : — 

*• AShAÍghAiair! » Stuu^dinir 1 • b-^o«fkdh beui, 
Le Heigh I no le Ho ! no le bualadh an drum !" 

** O soldier ! O aoldier ! ironld yon take • wifb, 
With a heigh I or a ho 1 or a beat of the drum." 

The Cnotadh Ban. (White Cockade) literally means a bouquet, or 

plume of white ribbons, with which the young women of Munster 

adorn thdr hair and head-dress on wedding, and other festive 

occasions. The custom prevailed early in the seventeenth centunr, 

for we find a poet of that period, MtdrU Mae Daibhi Duihh 

Mac Gearailt, addressing a young woman in these beautiful 

words: — 

^* A chaUin donn doM an cfaBotadh bhain. 
Do bhuar is mheall me le h-iomad gradh ; 
Tar si liom 's na dein me chradh. 
Mar do thug me greann duit *b dod* chnotadh ban 1" 

" O brown-haired maiden of the plnme so white, 
I am sick and dying for thy love i 
Come then with me, and ease my pain, 
For I dearly love yon, and your White Cockade." 

The Munster poets, who adhered with devoted loyalty to the cause 
of the Stuarts, wrote many beautiful Jacobite songs to this air ; of 
which two different versions will be found at pp, 26, 34, of our 
"Rellques of Irish Jacobite Poetry;'* and probably it is on this 
account that the Scotch claim the air as their own. 



It makes my grief, my bitter woe, 

To think how lie oiir nobles low. 

Without sweet music, bards, or lays. 

Without esteem, regard, or praise. 
O, my peace of soul is fled, 
I lie outstretched like one half dead. 
To see our chieftains, old and young, 
Thus trod by the churls of the dismal 
tongue ! 
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'Be cj-D^se-do lui'ó 3AC tiiWDTJAti bjidit), 
3ac 'D4oi|ire c|itt4i3, 34c cjiiU'oTSdt) for ; 
34c rs^lrtile y:\ui)\i 4]i i)-iuirle ]iedTi)4ii)t), 
B4 IjoTjcd'D 4 stitux) le 'Dtu|tt;4t) -oedti ! 

2lr é 'DO lé)3, 7C. 

Wd|i A n)-bí'óe4c t)4 rluAisxie, ft)d]i-rlloét5 603^11),* 
4>'4it cttibe, 'r 'o'^ti x>uaI 4t) vuiirle Ati 'D-cd^rt 
B4 btti'De4t)ri)4|i, biuit)4C, bu4C4d, beó'ó4, 
So|Ure4d, ru434ó, tt)U4'ó-3l4t), rd34é. 

^r é "oo lé)3, 7C. 

2W4fi 4 n)-b)'óe4C ^4C Cúti)4)l t)4 B-^sjontj-tolx; dimJ 
'S 4t) biii'óit) t)4Tt 'ójúlTwt Cttit)re4 t)-3led; 
CoHÍ^e lú'cri)4fi, lúitit)e4c, led34é, 
^4C <t)l)U|bne,'r *l>úbl4it)3j *u^t)4d TJíieojt). 

2lr é "00 lé)3, 7C. 

^n Sdtitdc 30II, 3i))'óe4C ^034)1 4ti t6)\i9 

'S Orswri ou, "do UTjti-biiír ridis ; 

C0tl4ll C4b4|lC4C, Í0T)t)Ó4)b, d3, 

l^jofi clor 34II b4 'óe4llti4ó led. 

2lr é 'DO lé)3, 7C. 

^)4ri 4 n)-b)'óe4C rlioc-c )B *r 6ibe4]i riadjii, 
B4 l)onn)4|i, 'D4on-Tt)4ti, ciuob4c, c6)\i ; 
'S )5)|i-T;|ieíb 40|b)T)t) 6i]ie4ti)d)t), 
^n BI5 r^'ri tlolti^'ó 'c\ié)r}e Tj\íe6)r). 

2lr é TJO léi3, 7C. 

• Eoghan Mor^ King of Monster, and ancestor to the Ui Fidh- 
gheinte, who possessed that portion of the county of Limerick lying 
west of the river Maig, besides the barony of Coshma in the same 
county, and were exempt from tribute, as being the seniors of the 
Eugenian line, having descended from Daire Cearba, the grandfather 
of the great monarch, Criomhthan Mor Mac Fidhaigh. — See 0* Fla- 
herty's Ogygia^ pp. 380, 381 ; Book of Rights (published by the 
Celtic Society) p. 63, 66, n, 67, n. 

t Other copies read " ar bord." 

j Mac Cumhail na bh-fionn-fliolt oir^ Mac Cumhal of the golden 
locks of hair. Fionn Mac Cumhail, commander-in-chief of the Irish 
militia, of whom it is traditionally related, that his hair was of the 
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Oh ! who can well refrain from tears, 
Who sees the hosts of a thousand years 
Expelled frx)m this their own green isle, 
And hondsmen to the Base and Vile ? 
O, my peace, &c. 

Here dwelt the race of £oghan of old. 
The great, the proud, the strong, the bold. 
The pure in speech, the bright in face. 
The noblest House of the Fenian race ! 
O, my peace, &c. 

Here dwelt Mac Cumhal of the Flaxen Locks, 
And his bands, the first in Battle's shocks ; 
Dubhlaing, Mac Duinn, of the Smiting swords. 
And Coillte, first of heroic lords. 
O, my peace, &c. 

The GroU, who forced all foes to yield, 
And Osgur, mighty on battle-field. 
And Conall, too, who ne'er knew fear. 
They, not the Stranger, then dwelt here. 
O, my peace, &c. 

Here dwelt the race of Eibhear and Ir, 
The heroes of the dark blue spear. 
The royal tribe of Heremon, too. 
That King who fostered champions true. 
O, my peace, &c. 

colour of tlie finest gold, and in graceful curls covered his shoulders. 
We ourselves know many of the Irish peasantry who take pride in 
these " golden locks." Many extravagant stories are told of Fionn, 
as to his enormous size and strength ; but Dr. Keating states, on the 
authority of the ancient records criT the kingdom, that ** Fionn did not 
exceed the common proportion of the men of his time ; and that there 
were many soldiers in the Irish militia that had a more robust con- 
stitution of body.** See his History of Ireland, vol i. p. 412, Dublin, 
1809. For an account of all the other Fenian heroes whose names are 
introduced in the song, I would also refer the reader to Eeating*s 
History, which seemed to be a text-book with the Munster poets, to 
furnish them with historical incidents for their poetic efiusions. 
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^A|i A n)-hyt>eAé tíMll t)A th-DdOji-biuiT; rit<5Hl, 
Sdi) |il3e4é'c TW^in penile ^éitijre ^ 3-c'ri<57i)i) ; 

le clo)'De4ti) 3Aé C40)ti)-^tfi^4ti oé4X> 'oe*!) xjoifi. 

2lr é x>o léi3, 7C. 

2li) C4i)t-rtjHe4'D Bti)4T)t x>o'i) tl^i)i)-tttll ^<i|i> 

Cljttiti 4)AT)4i|i t4 éi4é 4r HtAiB 6oS4lT). 

2lr é x>0 lél3, 7C. 

2lr 6 -DO IjoT) njo dtiofóe le b|i<5t), 

ti A Béjti cuifi BlobU Jor^ AT cd)ti, 
'S T)4ti séjll Tji T)AOifl), x>4 'ólíse, 'i)4 X)'^!!^) ! 

2lr é -DO lé)3, 7C. 

* The Red Branch Knights were the (itiei military force of Ulster, 
and resided at Eamhain (Emania), the palace of the Eangs of 
Ulster. They were highly celebrated daring the first century for 
their victories under their champions, Cuchullainn and Conall Cear- 
nach. See Annals of the Four Masters^ translaited by Owen Connel- 
lan, p. 267, note. Book of Rights^ published by the Celtic Society 
1847, p. 249. 

f Briauj sumamed Boroimhe, assumed the sovereignty of Ireland 
A.D. 1002 ; and was killed at the Battle of Cluain Tairhh (Clontarf) 
on the 23rd April, 1014. An account of the various tributes exacted 
by Brian may be seen in the Leabhar na p- Cettrt (Book of Rights.). 
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And Niall* the great, of the Silken gear. 
For a season bore the sceptre here. 
With the Red Branch Knights, who felled the foe 
As the lightning lays the oak-tree low ! 
O, niy peace, &c. . 

The warrior Brian, of the Fenian race. 
In soul and shape all truth and grace, 
Whose laws the Princes yet revere. 
Who banished the Danes — ^he too dwelt here. 
O, my peace, &c. 

Alas ! it has pierced mine inmost heart. 
That Christ allowed our Crown to depart 
To men who defile His Holy Word, 
And scorn the Cross, the Church, the Lord ! 
O, my peace, &c. 

* Nial, suraamed "Miot n-GiaUaidh'' (Of the Nine Hosteges) 
monarch of Ireland at the close of the fourth centaiy, was one of the 
most gallant of all the princes of the Ultonian race. He made 
several descents on Britain, and it was against his incursions that 
some of those successes were achieved by the Romans which " threw 
such lustre round the military administration of Stilecho, and inspired 
the muse of Claudian in his praise.** 

Kial was killed, anno 406, during one of his invasions of Gaul. — 
O^Flaherty^s Ogygia. Mooters Ireland, 
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WOJKJN N) Cl)U)U)Ot^N^)N. 

Se434n XU t3iuiTi)4, ccx;. 



Gently, h 
not too 
Slow, 



T0t)n :— *it)(5|]tJT)J)K^i)UlU)OT)4li). 




2ln) 401)411 rer4l 43 titfx>tttóe4ó'c, 
Ci4 xe:6lyu)t>e Art) óttii)i)e U ? 

ilOT) 41) rP^1il^er41) TÍJ4)r©4Ó itjdltl-tijll), 

«Ir 1 ^<5mlD 1^1 Cl)ttilliODt)4)D ! 
B4 |i6)3, b4 Ti4T;rtj4ti, tid-siioi-oe, 

B4 é(5)|i, cíoiiT^, clifoe, c4)3 ; 
21 cTUob-toilT/ C4r Ti)4|i d|i buitje, 

II4 'D-x;ditirl3lb 30 v\KO)ite 43 ip4r. 
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MOIRIN NI CHUILLIONAIN. 



BY JOHN o'tTJOMY. 



• »> 



AiB : — ** Moiriu Ni Chidllionain. 



MoiRiN Ni Ghuiluonain (Little Mary Cullenan) is one of those alle- 
gorical names hy which Ireland is known in bish song, and which 
became a favourite theme with onr Manster poets. We have no less 
than sixteen different versions bearing this name in onr collection, 
three of which we select for our present volume. The Irish reader 
will readily perceive that it b of that Jacobite class peculiar to the 
middle of the last centniy ; for at that period the poets, excited to the 
highest d^pnee, gave vent to their deepest passions in order to rouse 
the fUlen qnrit of the nation in behalf of the Stuart family. 

This beantiM air approaches that of the " Beinsin Luachra" 
(Little Bench of Bushes) in plaintive tenderness of expression and 
melody, and is known in various districts of the south by different 
names. In Wateribrd, for instance, the peasantry call it " Motrin Ni 
GhiobarUnnr (little Maiy Giblin). In Tipperary, it is called " The 
Rote-tree of Paddjf'9 LemdJ* In all the other southern counties the 
origmal name is still preserved — as, indeed, it ought to be, for there 
is nothing so hateful as calling our airs by strange names and after 
stranger incidents. 

It must be played in moderate time — ^neither too slow nor too 
quick, but rather mournfully, like most of the Jacobite airs. 



One evening roaming lonely. 

As pale twilight just began, 
I met the fair, the only, 

The bright Moirin Ni Chuillionain ! 
The maid whom Eire blesses. 

The dignifieds the gay, the neat. 
Whose brilliant golden tresses 

Wave down o'er her waxen feet. 
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Ba 3I6, bA scaI, b4 3leoi'óx;e 1, 

B'ds 1, 'r b'o)lT;e 4|1'd ; 
Ba réiri), b4 rtÁcT;fl)4|i, r^dlx;4 % 

Ba fr)63'ú))r), hú ri)Ul3^e r4rt) ; 
B4 béATAó, bUfOA, bedt)' 1, 

B4 beol-bii)T) x>4ti llijt) 4T) Mb, 

Ba rf)A0|l'D4, Tt)4ir©^C, Tt)d|l'D4 ], 

Ba TfjcDArhAA, njíonU'ó, n)loó4i|i, Tt)t)4'úil. 
'Hoir T»)di'D)3in) 3tt|i b)t)t)e 4T) b4b ; 

'W4 64T)U)t A3 CATl'CAIT)!) t)d'Cd)'Óe, 

^ Ti)d|i-óoill coir 1Tt)ioll t;ii434; — 
'S t)4'i) x;6 x>o rPtie?A3Ac cedUrl*»* 
Cl)tt)ti ced x>|uioi'DeACT:;' 4ti U^rjiaJ^U, 

*S 4r peAtlUlf) d T)e4Ti) 41) 'C-rerO)X> SJllTJt), 

4>o fedil CtijoT'D 4Tt) oonjiia 41) 75-rn4l'c>. 

4)0 ttóAéX>4t T^aI X>0*t) d3-TÍ)t)A0Y, 

'S b4 'ódit; líTjt) t)4ti itjiT'oe 4 Tnt4c'D ; 
í)*téAC4iT) ctiédX) x>o tedil 1, 

3^1) n)dti-bu)'óít) x>4 co^njittc rl4T), 
^T) 40t) -cAii rleATAib bdói)A % 

í)o btied-DAiS rit)T) le l)-)on)4x> 5|i4'd ; 
Wo ctieAT) dt) «iieib 'i)4 3-cofl)T)ttiéeA 

?l Tt)dTi ónlodAib jDir T4il? ; 

)r n)é x>o reA|ic 4 3-cdri)t)tti'6e, 

Ch iul-b40)r Ai)0)r "DO 'C]i4óx;; 
Oft)' 'CAOib 'r d lútv n)o t)tl<i'ó-óíoc, 

X31)i3 edjAT) ^o)'te 'r 3AC ciTjeAX) ir TC^Atiti :■ 
Slioóx; Héjll, 'r ^m'Cy 'r iildn-djuiDTi, 

'S pdTi ^OljUeA'D tt)le x>'t4r ; 
le l)-é4x> x>o rtjAtibAi-o bed rit)t), 

2I3 T'cridíittiseAÓT/ 411 it)i|ie 4734111) ! 

* Ceol-sithj fairy music, 

f The death of the sons of Uisneacb, in the first century of 1 
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So pure, so fair^ so blooming. 

So mild, placid-souled and meek ; 
So sweet and unassuming 

A maiden 'twere in vain to seek ! 
Her fair and radiant features. 

Her tall form 'twas bliss to see— 
The noblest of God's creatures. 

The loveliest, the best is she ! 

Her fece, her brow of marble. 

Breathed music, oh ! far more 
Than lays the wild birds warble 

In greenwood glens anear the shore, 
Or his whose fairy metre 

Bewitched Uisnigh's sons one day, 
More tender far, and sweeter 

Were hers that Christ sent in my way. 

I bowed before the Daughter 

Of Light, Love, and Heavenly Song, 

And asked her what had brought her 
To us without a warrior-throng. 

Had she come o'er the ocean 

• To melt our hearts and make us wail ? 

Or owned she the devotion 
Of Conn's tribes of Inisfail ? 

" O ! I'm thy Fondest-hearted," 

She said, ^' though now beneath a ban ; 
From me in days departed 

Sprang Eoghan and each noble clan. 
The sons of Conn the glorious. 

And Neill and Art, who filled the throne 
Though now the foe, victorious 

Thus makes me pine so lorn and lone. 

Christian era, formed the subject of one of the " Three Sorrows of 
Stoiy-tellmg^ (Tri Truagh na Sgealuigheachtd). See Traruactions 
of the Gadic Society, Doblin. 1808. 
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2ln r^Aot) -0*411 éeAjiTi le c6)\i Tl^r)^ 

•s n)6 'oúxtf rn^cA* 43 rxjri<5)t)ri3i^> 

i)o ledt) nt)^ 50 l)-iiile aii c4r I 
2lt) 1Pé)t)icr-tUix; x>o pd|i 3A0)W4l, 

HI Ttjdti "olb A éiiti 4|i f 45471, 
le f4ob4ti-t)e4|ix; i^\iAXA't f ditnii-oe, 

30 f dtiru)3e4ó 30 Th-vrsi't 411) 'D47L 

'C4 c64'D'C4 43 'ce4CT) "0411) tw5|itt73e4éT/, 

O ódir^)3ib 1)4 C|ittiT)T)e I4t) ; — 
le l)-40i) 'Do't) v\ie)h t)i 3e4B4'ó Tt)é, 

*S t)j íáf^fwio) 4 éuti 4rt) p4l|t'c ; — 
21t) f é)T)i)e4é It T^i'^M* <^^<^'c> 't 3^)40), 

4)'4ti T;ú)rn)1''5> ^^ t^lMt)») ^'Ó4)rf), 
Ké)3^'ó 4Ti TJTil c'rid)T)T))'óe, 

le ÍOditili) Wí Cl)U)ll)0T)t)4)t) ! 



cujsie M^ i).e)3se. 

Se434i) tU di4Ti)4, ccc. 



21 cu)rle 1)4 l)-6i3re ! * éítisj'ó ru^r ? 

)r 'CU)|ire4C 4 T)-é43-Ó|ttt)T; Tl)é 34T) ru4T), 
34I) 'Dll)1)e r^l) T3-rA034l 

^3 1t)nt)'c r3é4i, 

2lti tmiiiir A1) x;é '734 *3-cé)t) 471 cu4)tix;, 

'S 6)tie Ti)o ó|to)'óe 'x^á ii)')!)^^!)!) otiTS ! 

4)0 b*4)x;e liort) ru^ dti)' uiv-Jdr d3,t 
3e4Tin^'ó '3ur b|iút' t)4 Tt)-búti 30 ^sedfi ; 

Jr ^^"04 Tt)6 43 ruil 

30 b-veicriDT) 4 3t)uir, 
ill) T!4riTi4irie ynm'CAt, r^or^t), 4 3-c'[id)i)i). 
'S 6)tie Tt)o é|io)'De, 7c. 

* A beautiful invocation — *' Pulse of the bards, awaken ! '* 
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" Our Prince and true Commander 

Is now» too, an exile far. 
Alas ! we both must wander 

Until the avenging Day of War ; 
But through what distant regions 

I know not, till the Gaels shall come 
And with their victor legions 

Lead him and me in triumph home. 

** Crowds throng to seek and find me — 

Of lovers I have many, in truth, 
But none of all shall bind me 

In Wedlock's bands but one brave Youth. 
A Hero bold and portly 

As ever graced the name of Man 
Will share Three Crowns full shortly 

With his Moirin Ni Chuillionain.'* 



SPIRIT OF SONG. 

BY JOHN o'tUOMY. 



O, Spirit of Song, awake ! arise ! 

For thee I pine by night and by day ; 
With none to cheer me, or hear my sighs 

For the fate of him who is far away. 

O, Eire, my soul, what a woe is thine ! 

That glorious youth of a kingly race 

Whose arm is strong to hew tyrants down, 

How long shall it be ere I see his face, 

How long shall it be ere he wins the Crown ? 
O, Eire, my soul, &c. 

t Ur-ghas og^ Freak young branch. Charles Edward Stuart. 
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Coti|itti3 30 léiti A t)-éif eAc-c x>tt4t), 

^'r reit)t)i'ó-n x>tié4ó'c x>o \ién\í i)4 puis ; 

SiT) CÚ341B 4t) -C-AOl) 

*S éifie Ttjo óitoi'óe, 7c. 

X4 Piiib 'r Sé4Ti)ttr * 3ié, 'r ^ riu43, 

'S t)A Ki3te le ééjle 4 líéAÓT; le biM*, 

21 b-f U1T)l))0rtj 'r A b-f 40b4|l, 

's 41) )T)t))r 3^41 6ii3e neiSn-D ciui). 

'S 6i|ie Tt)o éiioi'óe, 7c 

^ít^ b|ittitit)ir3 b40)t At) beATiUt) -oUAiiic ; 
CuitiTI'o t)4 3A0)'óe)l 

Sin Ttjire le nj' ^e *r at) éi3re ru4r. 
'S 6i|ie rtjo ótioi'óe, 7c. 

Ba bnne iioTt) rw'o 4 11Ú11 *r ^ r^T*» 

^t) 3loiT)e 30 l)-úti x>4 'D)Ú34 ají bótiT) ; 
Cui'Dioc'CA rÚ3^6> 

'S 30 Tt)-bti)r^eAti At) ce4i)T) i)4 c<534i)f4d le<5 ! 
'S 6itie Tt)o cjioi'óe, 7c. 

?l ^l)U1|ie 1)4 II4OTÍ) ! t)4C 40TUÓ, ru4)|ic, 
^í) b|i)ri'ó r^o ^e^CT/ Aji Bl)6)|i 41) tt4b4)|i ; 
Bm-d )5U)|i)0T)i) Tje'i) Cl)l6)ti 

^3 reií)T)lTt) 1)4 'D-'Cé4T),t 

'S 34c b)le Tjo'i) éi3re 43 'Dé4i)4tt) 'DU41). 
'S 6)|ie Ti)o c|io)'óe, 7c. 



* Pilib agus Seamus, Philip V. of Spain, and James Francis 
Stuart, whom the native Irish recognized as King James III. 
f D-Fead^ i. c, Te Demn. 
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Why, BardSj arise ye not, each and all ; 

Why sing ye not strains in warlike style ? 
He comes with his heroes, to disenthral 

By the might of the sword, our long-chained isle I 
O, Eire, my soul, &c. 



Kings Philip and James, and their marshalled hosts, 

A. brilliant phalanx, a dazzling band. 
Will sail full; soon for our noble coasts, 

And reach in power Inis Bilge's strand. 
O, Eire, my soul, &c. 



They will drive afar to the surging sea 
The sullen tribe of the dreary tongue ;* 

The Gaels again shall be rich and free ; 

The praise of the Bards shall be loudly sung ! 
O, Eire, my soul, &c. 

O, dear to my heart is the thought of that day ! 

When it dawns we will quaff the beaded ale ; 
We'll pass it in pleasure, merry and gay. 

And drink shame to all sneakers out of our pale. 
O, Eire, my soul, &c. 



O, Mother of Saints, to thee l)e the praise 
Of the downfal that waits the Saxon throng ; 

The priests shall assemble and chant sweet lays. 
And each bard and lyrist shall echo the song ! 
O, Eire, my soul, &c. 



• The old Irish detested the language of the stranger ; they would 
n<it, they said, " writhe their mouths with clattering English," which 
they considered a senseless jargon. — Stanihursfs Description of Ire- 
land. 1586, p. 13, and De Reb. in Hih. Gest., 1684. 
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Moderate 
Time, 




2lr 'Dttitie n)6 'ojoUr Imi) 14, 

'S CttllllOr n)0 bUi-DIT) OUT!) |uii)-34)r» 

2ln) óui'D)oé'Cd'D 'ójolfdi'6, 
)r njíte bei'óeA'ó rior leir ^i) Anj-ciajt. 

(G4or34Í'ó bú|i i)-'Dd)tii) x>e*ii n)-b|uiT)-'D4i)» 
Bbtiti T)-'Deo6a'DA ii4 'cofl)4r4)'ó le bAtj-Ufii ;* 

le lei5)0T) TAT) b-^ioi) n-sUi), 
'S AT feAfiti 101)4*1) btt)'6)i)bj'DeAr43'D|uii)-T/4i). 

* Ban'lamh, Bandle ; a measure two feet bng used at countiy 
fairs bj dealers in frieze, flannel, &c. 
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OTUOMY'S DRINKING SONG. 

Ais:— ''7%« Growling Old Woman:' 



The soDg which we lay before our readers was written by O'Tuomy 
amid those festive scenes for which his house was remarkable ; and 
a reply to it, by the witty Ma^aire Sugachj will be fomid on 
the next page. 

This pleasing air, though quite common in Monster, has, we believe, 
escaped the notice of Bunting. Like Moirin Ni Chuillionain, the 
poets made it a general theme for their effusions, some of which are in 
our collection, and rank high among the Jacobite class peculiar to the 
middle of the last century. The circumstance which gave rise to 
this air b rather angular. 

A peasant who had the misfortime to be yoked " for better for 
worse" to a scolding wife, who never gave him a moment^s peace, 
composed a song to which the air owes its name. The first stanza 
mns thus : — 

" A shean-bheftn chrion an drantain, 
Ni bhion ta choidhche acht a cam-rann, 
Leath-phunt tobac do chur ann do phiopa, 
Ni chuixfeacli ad chroidbe-si aon t-solas." 

*',0« 7011 withered, growling old woman, 
You never will cease scolding ; 
A half pound of tobacco to smoke in your pipe, 
Would not make your heart merry or joyful !*' 



I sell the best brandy and sherry. 
To make my good customers merry ; 

But, at times their finances 

Run short, as it chances, 
And then I feel very sad, yery ! 

é 

Here's brandy I Come, fill up your tumbler, 
Or ale, if your liking be humbler, 

And, while you've a shilhng. 

Keep filling and swilling, 
A fig for the growls of the grumbler ! 

F 
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4)0 b*4iT3 lionjfA cedl-cd 't)A x>-t;ion)-p4i)> 
4)0 b'4íT; lionjTA rP<5^'c 45ur b|uii)-'o4i) ; 
4)0 b'4|T; lionjTA 41) 3lo7t)e 
^3 2t)uti|uiiiii) x>4 l1ot)A'ó, 
'S cu)'De4óT;A TAOjte 54T)^ ff)e4b-ii4T). 

^3 AitMr edUir 1)4 re4t)-T)4rt), 
Cdtib^r, dl, 43ur 4b-|i4i) ; 

TPuinioi) 41) 3iioc4)r, 

^3 )n)m'c 1)4 l40)f;e, 
Sux>tt)4ti x>o 3T)1'D)i)-ri 34Ó 1oi)-'cUr. 



21)11 Sl)e4á;4i) U4 ^31)11411)4. 
1PoT)i) : — " Se4t)-be4i) Cl)tijot) 4i) 4)Ti4T)'c4)t) 



)r 'Ott)t)e ctt 'ójoUr l)ut) U, 
Btt)r)t)») 34T) btií3 43ur b|i4i)-x>4i) ; 

'S ÓU)|ie4t "DO Óll)'D)0Ó'C4'Ó, 

^\í tt)|ie4rb4'ó cii)Ti)i)e, 

'S 4 1)-)1)C)1)T) ll0t)'C4'D X>0 TÍ)e4b-|l4l) ! 

)r "oe)!?))!) 4 tiír 30 íi)e4ll-ip4'ó, 
3o Tt))t))c "DO X>u)'6)r) le rle?4Tl)*i)4i) ; 

'S 30 3-ctt)íi)ti 3AÓ i)-'DU)t)e, 

^T^ 3)0'D4Tt) óttTt) b40)re, 
le 3ltt34ii 341) ótiló, 'r le rc4i)-c4iix> ! 

Njl b)i)T)e4r 4*0 l40)te, — i)4*x> re4T)-T: 

*S 1)1 ll))l)r '04|l T)!)!) -DO r'C|l41)-C4)í), 

B)oi) )on)4'D -DO Tni)re 
4)0 3lo)i)e, 341) l)oi)4'D, 
'S X>*ll)r3e T)4 "Dtil^fi^ ^*^ n54i)-c4i) ! 
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I like, when Tm quite at my leisiure, 
Mirtl^ music, and all sorts of pleasure. 

When Margery's bringing 

The glass, I lUce singing 
With bards — ^if they drink within measure. 

Libation I pour on libation, 

I sing the past fame of our nation 

For Talor-won glory. 

For song and ror story, 
This, this is my grand recreation ! 



ANDREW MAGRATH'S REPLY TO JOHN 

OTUOMY. 

Air :— " The Growling Old Woman" 



O, Tuomy ! you boast yourself handy 
At seUing good ale and bright brandy. 

But the fact is your liquor 

Makes every one sicker, 
I tell you that, I, your friend Andy. 

Again, you afiPect to be witty. 

And your customers — ^more is the pity — 
Give in to your folly. 
While you, when you're jolly. 

Troll forth some ridiculous ditty. 

But your poems and pints, by your favour, 
Are alike wholly wanting in flavour. 
Because it's your pleasure, 
You give us short measure. 
And your ale has a ditch-water savour ! 
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Bttirii)i) 'o4 x>iol n^ji l)iit) U, 
Nj 'nil'CTt)4|i x>o'i) tu)]t)or), 

)r n)1t)ic x>o HoTjttir lott)-é4)iiT;, 
'S óttitiir t4 tÍ)40)1 í le cílb4|i-4i) ; 

4)0 étim m IDtje 

3at) éttn)4r 411 twiSe, 
N4 7Ti)f;e4CT; r^i) T3-rtl3e 541) 7;e4T)-c4T) 1 

C)4 ii)tttirAiiT;4 ttttólíi 4 3-ce4T)T) cUi|i, 
'S x>o dtt)|if eA-D T/U rior 540 341)1) ó4)|i'C ; 
2t)uT)4 Tt)-beix>e4'D r3lU)t)3 ; 

2I3 TJUItje "DO 'ÓJ0lf4'Ó, 
Ctt)tlT)Tt X)© BtlJ-Dit) CUfl) n'|l4T)-c4)T) I 

^131ii 30 T)o\i 43 lÚ3-x;4)l, 

^ 3-co)t)t)e 34c 401) -04 i)-54bAi) rt^)^ ; 

3lo)i)e n)4 -^134)11, 

4>o 'óu)i)e 341) "Djol ; 
S41) i!)-b)lle bei-D rior 4)ti 4t) 4ti)-'cti4it ! 

2l|i |tt)te4óT; 4 xi)x 41) x>e4ti)4i) c4)|ix;, 
4t)o JC4b4i'D 341) x>iol, T)(5 3e4lUtói> ; 

*S 4r Clin)4'Ó C4 1)-)01)4X> 

21 \i\i)t}n'Oy c4 x>l3, 

)0T)4 'D-T/U)Cr)'D f 4 TJtll )01)4 l4ff)*C4l) ! 

Jr 6 clttii)i))n) 4|i 't)x 'oe x>' c4n)-ce4ti'D, 
30 ti))ll)'D 41) c)]! le rle4rt)'i)4i) 
Sl)b)ti)'6e 41) 4)|iojc)x>, 

'3ur nb-ri 30 t)-'D)oiip4'6, 

2lji 3lo)i)e T)(5 vjih bú|i 3-con)-p4i) ! 
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Vile swash do joa seU us for porter» 

And 70a draw the cask shorter and shorter ; 

Your guests, then, disdaining 

To think of complaining, 
60 tipple in some other quarter. 

Very oft in your scant overfrothing, 
Tin quarts we found little or nothing ; 

They could very ill follow 

The road, who would swallow 
Such stuff for their inner man's clothing ! 



You sit gaily enough at the table. 
But in spite of your mirth you are able 
To chalk down each tankard. 
And if a man drank hard 
On tick — oh ! we'd have such a Babel ! 

You bow to the floor's very level. 
When customers enter to revel. 
But if one in shv raiment 
Takes drink without payment. 
You score it against the poor devil. 



When quitting your house rather heady. 
They'll get nought without more of ** the ready." 

You leave them to stumble 

And staler, and tumble 
Into dykes, as folk will when unsteady. 

Two vintners late went about killing 
Men's fame by their vile Jack-and-Gilling ; 

Now, Tuomy, I tell you 

I know very well you 
Would, too, sell us all for a shilling. 
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Cttirle ti)o étioi'óe t)A reAt)-'o4itfj, 

^)utir4itie bttile, 
T)Á All ti)i]ie 'o4iii1iiil) ; 
'S 4 Biitt|t)t)il) sttji líot)T;4'ó 'o'lpeAll-r^D ! 
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The Old Bards never vainly shall woo me. 
But your tricks and your capers, O'Tuomy, 

Have nought in them winning— 

You jest and keep grinning, 
But your thoughts are all guile^l and gloomy ! 



THE LITTLE HEATHY HILL. 



This delightful air is a great favorite in Munster ; and the Cnoiein 
Fraoich which formed the theme of the bardic muse must be some 
romantic hill situate in Cork or Kerry. We subjoin the first stanza of 
the original song, -with our own literal translation ; and we would feel 
obliged to any of our Munster friends for a perfect copy : — 



** is ro-bhreagh an tarn « air tkeacht mi na Bealtaitie, 

Aigftachaint a nun air mo Chnoicin Fraoich ; 
* 8 grian-gheal an t-tamhraidk aig cur teat is na geamkartha^ 

*S duiUeabhar glas na g-crann a fas le gnaoi; 
Bion lacha aim, bion bardal~-bion banamh aig an g-crain ann, 

Bion searrach aig an lair ann *< leanbh'aig an mnaoi; 
Bion bradan geal ag snatnh ann, san breac aig eirghidhe ^nairde 

*8an te do bheidheaeh air phone bais ann d'eirgheodhaeh oris /*' 



" What joyful timei I merry Mmj i» approaching, 

I wUl gaze orer on my little heathy hill i 
The rammer ran is warming the fleldi and the com. 

And the foliage on the tree* looks blooming and green ; 
There the mallard and the wild duck sport and play together, 

The steed and its rider, the mother and her babe i 
The speckled trout and salmon springing in its waters, 

And tht eick th»t is dying, health there wiU And.*' 




r 

^■Im djce coir 104(3, 'tjA'ii ii]Ártlat>, ^éAXAt, rtjini 

^^B cuimtolc í;4cUc, bjte43-x>edi-, T!|ié)tt}fi)oc, biij*e, 
^^m 3iitt b'ln moj^a-o ■Edn rfiniiB, 'bf 



i, 'be'Dfitpe j! I 
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THE MAIDEN. 



BY JOHN 0*TUOMY. 



B subject of this song was a yonng woman who kept an hrn 
the bulks of the Biaig, in the county of Limerick. There is also 
ither song to the same air by Eoghan Ruadh O'Sullivan, of Sliabh 
icfaradh, in Kerry, beginning — 



" San Mttmutir la a d-tigh tahhaime am aonar bHos^ 
'S beaih-uitge ar clar am lathairftin gan tuim / 
Do dheareata tab ihais, mhankuih^ mhaordhot mA^, 
*Na secuamh go tlath »an t'traid eois taobh an tighe. 



' In Fermoy, one day, In an ale-honte I chanced to be. 
And before me on the table plenty of winea were laid « 
I beheld a babe, loft, comely, mild and meek. 
Standing moat fteble in the atreet cloae by the honae.*' 



maiden dwells near me by Maig, mild, meek to 8ee> 
beauty transcending all speech, all thought, is she ; 
it golden hair floweth like waves along the sea, 
! she is my love and my light, whoe'er she be 
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21N rne^3n^^\) ^ijk ^n ^-Bejci), 

lPor)r) :— " ^i) B\}ént e^e J." 



Sjuiti re^roA x>ox>' pUr, t)4 v\iÁtv 30 b-^As A Tiir» 
2l]l TJ-4li)311i coir ^4)3» cé 4lttlt), rpéitie4H)4ll, ) ; 
2lr TeAX^t T|4ti Tí4tiU)'D 4x> 'ó4il-n AT) bej* 'oo iil'óitij, 
2lt) t)4itit-tl0T)T)-'C4)r bUi* x>o sM^^r» 'bé'i) eitie 1 ! 

"C4 4 C4itr)-tolT; c4iit)4é, ce4iFit4d, cti4oB4c, C|iu|t)t), 
21 pe4itr4 uile '7/4 34T) Ó4)tt), 3411 C40tt), 341) T%r5tfjK>l ; 
Nf I tt)4ite4r le r434il, t)Vl c4il t)4 ttjéirjt) 4 Tt)i)40|, 
N4Ó )^4rAc r-^^i) Ti)-b4b 'DO 3ii4'ó4r, bé't) 6iite ) ! 

C6 >:4'D4 le if4ii rf)e, 'r 5^11 T;4til4i'D 4tt) |ié|c 341) ejiio I 
3aii 4iT;ior, 3^1) ^43^)1, 3^i) 4m'D, 3-^^^ TS^lrt), S^t) 

'N4 b-):e4C4T> x>e Tt)T)4)b T)1oit t;4t;41'ó rA034x> 4tt) elf, 
3ttit ce4i)5l4r ^4)1X7; le ti)' 3it4^, 'be'ij 6iite 1 ! 

Cé >:4X>4 le yax) rf)e, 'r 3tA]i T;4til4T> dtt)'d6)ll 4]i b40ir, 
Le Tíú)tr})on) -do't) íi)-b4)t)-di)eir Tt)4t)l4'ó,Tl)40tix>4,tfjít); 
^l TS^l^V^'o 30 bit4t 16) " Bl4t 1)4 Telle," ir 1» 
'T34 ii)'4ice co)r ^4i3, ir 1 3n4'ó4r, bé'rj 6iiie ) ! 

3lu4)ri3 -^^ c4)itx>e, le 34tix>4r 3l64nJ4]i pib, 
Btt4)l)5 4T) cUn, 'r 'CTa34i3 30 l)-é4r3A'ó ^sloi) ; 
Su4t;4)3 41) 04)11« le \}'Ávacv, 'r 3Uo'ó4)3 4 |i)r> 
TP^e Tm4)it)n) rl4)i)T;e i)4 ti)1)4, bé't) Bjtie 1 ! 
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A REPLY TO THE MAIDEN. 

BY THE MANGAIRE SU6ACH. 

Aib:— " The Maid Eire is She.'' 



Have done with your praises ! palm not such style on me. 
Tour maiden may be, if you please, gay, mild, and free — 
Bat she whom J love it was ne'er your lot to see. 
The beaatifnl girl of my heart, whoe'er she be ! 

O ! only to gaze on her locks, that reach the knee — 
Her loveliest figure, that speaks her high degree. 
Nought brilliant or noble hath e'er been met by me. 
To match her illustrious worth, whoe'er she be ! 

Lon^ long has my lot been as that of a blighted tree. 
For rortune and I, to my woe, could ne'er agree. 
But I never till now in my life was made to dree 
Such pangs as my darling hath caused me, whoe'er 
she be I 

hong, long, from one spot to another, in pain I flee — 
For love of this fair one I rove o'er land and sea. 
The Flower and Queen of all maids in sooth is she. 
Who dwells by the meadowy M aig, whoe'er she be ! 

Then strike up the music, my friends — dull churls are we 
If we drain not the eoblet of wine right merrilie ! 
Bed cup after cup will we quaff — and this be our plea. 
That we drink to the Maid of the Maig, whoe'er 
she be! 
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ie)B-KU2lCi)^K WHIGGIONA. 






Lively.i 
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Ba cuiu-ca AT) Art) 5AÓ cltt)*éevt)ciiit5 : 
N4 TJUis-ceAit 'DO íi)irt)eAó 30 ipAi)t), 
'S A 30)iteAéx; 'duit; caBaiji 'r cui'oeAéCA, 

2lr Or3ATlt>A A3 C0r3A)lt'C a 1)AT|)AX>, 

le >:uiT)i))on) 5AÓ ctiotJAine cir)eA'D-Scoi'C ; 

S3niorTPAn^r )i9^ir 3^c 3^11, 

'S AT X)m A bei-oeAT -ceAT)!) t)a t)-ip)0t)T)A-Bl)ii0í3. 
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A WHACK AT THE WHIGS. 

BY THE MAN6AIRE SUOACH. 

Air : — " Leather the Wig" 



Thb reader has to tiiank the Whigs for this soul-stirring air, which 
was never before printed. From the time of the Revolution, this 
party seem to have been an object of hatred and contempt to the 
natiye Irish. The following chorus must be sung after each stanza : — 

Will joa. oome pUtnknm, plankomt 

Will 70a come planknm perriwig ; 

Will 70a oome planktim, leather, and planjLum, 

Will 70a oome plankum perriwig. 

The words **pilaiiknm perriwig" mean to thrash with all your 
might the Wig, which in Irish is synonymous with Whig. 

The Jacobite poets of Scotland joined their Irish brethren in reviling 
the Whigs. The following verses are part of a popular song to one of 
the most ancient Scotch airs in existence : — 

«* Awa, Whigg, ftwft, awa, Whigs, awa, 
Te're but a pack o* traitor loons, 
Te'll ne*er do good at a*. 
Our thistles flourished fresh and fair, 
And bonny bloom*d our roses ; 
But Whigs came like a frost in June, 
And withered a* our posies. 
Our sad decay in kirk and state 
Surpasses my descriving ; 
Tlie Whigs came o*er us for a curse, 
And we hae done wi thriying. 
A foreign Whiggish loon brought seeds 
In Scottish yizd to cover ; 
But we'll pu* a* his dibbled leeks, 
And pack him to Hanover." 

0, heroes of ancient renown ! 

Good tidings we gladly bring to you — 
Let not your nigh courage sink down, 

For Eire has friends who'll chng to you. 

Those insolent Sassenach bands, 
Shall hold their white mansions transiently, 

Ours shall again be those lands, 

Long tilled h^ our fathers anciently ! 
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3o caItih, c4t)Aiixkic, co)t)3ii)|T>T?eAó ; 

30 lor)1)4Tt)Atl, lor)T)4]l'Ó4, l01)1), 

IPe^ii'Dd, 1503UC, iniiT)t)|0Ti)4c. 

Bei-o e^rbAni-c 30 TA)\ir)r)3 le ipot)i), 
21 tt)-B4i)b4, 'r l^^ U Tljeil ^ttitie '3U|i)t) ; 

4)4 C4i)T)4T> 'r 3^1) beATjt) All WblWrx>iTi,* 

BciT) ltt)p)e o 4)l)0i|ie 30 IcAtijAir), 
'S Ai) -puitiloTjri-rA TJCATjT), 'r 'cc|t)e led ; 

ilu)tf)'6 34c ttjujir^itie llAti)4tl, 
'S 1)1 co)n))itc x>o loT)3, t)4 ltt|ti)t)eAd If 

S)T) é dttSAilJ Pilib xkiji rituill» 

'S 4T) b)le T)4é x>ttti r-At) t)-|n))|i)or ; 
30 3-cuiitiT> 54c rf)ttrirAiite 4ti lut, 

TP4 be4i)T)4)b 4 fulT'ce 45 Lucifer ! 

21 curf)4iT)i) 1)4 3-cttn)4i)r) 3UC TOi)i), 
Tilsit) x>'4ti 3-C4b4)it Ic n)i)e-30il ; 
2I5 T;|ie4r34)itx; 34Ó ref4i)-poc |UTí]4Tt, 

'S b4)1)>:iOrt)-1)4 4 Tl)C4b4)tl 4r CU)X> 4C4 ! 

> 

'T34 >:U)lt)01)T) 1)4 CU)tl15e41l 411 3-Cttl, 

2I3 'Ditu)T>)n) Ic c)úri)4)r 1)4 Siof)T)4it)t)e ; 

NU41Tl T;)0C>:4r 41) >:tt)ll)0t)1) TWlll 4b4)1)l), 

)r 'oer)ri))i) 50 b-pl4i)C-i54n) WMffffima ! 

BeiT) 41) 3|ut4)i) x>4 'o-'C4cxkiT> le Tn)^)* 
Be)-© b4r3<i» '3ur bitíÍTf, *3ttr bii)re4'é 011114 ; 

)r S^mi'O 30 3-C4C|:4)T> 1)4 T>-T;it1ttr, 

Nu4)ii 4b4)i)|:e4r 4ii b-pii)oi)r4 clttjtée 4rx>4! 

* Pitt, the Prime Minister of England. 

f This is an allusion to the first siege of Limerick in 1690, when 
that town, although in an almost untenable condition, was held by 
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Well muster our clans^ and their lords» 
And with energy great and thunderous. 

With lances, and axes, and swords. 
Well trample the Saxon under us ! 

We'll have masses, as always our wont, 
And sweet hymns chanted melodiously ; 

Twill go very hard if we don't 

Make the Minister look most odiously ! 

We'll have bonfires from Derry to Lene, 
And the foe shall in flames lie weltering — 

All Limerick hasn't a green 

Nor a ship that shall give them sheltering. 

See ! Philip comes over the wave ! 

O ! Eire deserves abuse, if her 
Bold heroes, and patriots brave 

Don't now drive their foes to Lucifer 1 

Up ! arm now, young men, for our isle ! 

We have here at hand the whole crew of 'em. 
Let us charge them in haste and in style. 

And we'll dash out the brains of a few of. 'em ! 

A tribe who can laugh at the jail. 

Have found on the banks of the Shannon aid — 
O ! how the blue Whigs will grow pale. 

When they hear our Limerick cannonade ! 

! pity the vagabonds' case ! 

We'll slaughter, and crush, and batter them — 
They'll die of affright in the chase. 

When our valorous Prince shall scatter them ! 

,000 Irishmen against 88,600 of the finest troops in the world — 
itch, Huguenots, Danish, German, and British veterans, under 
illiam III — See O* Callaghan'a Green Book, p. 114, Dub. 1844. 
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^5 twiiro)ol 1)4 tiHiu le TOtjtl» 

T^4 Neptune A3 rS^lpeAT» T)A 'D-'COt)t), 

'S 41) i54tiiiArne Tio^^ 50 T^mwofljAe ; 
N1 éATTAlx^ 50 leA3f4|T> At) 'OjieAti), 
'S 4r 'OCAiiB 30 b-pUt)t)CAn) Tni)Ue 'ca ! 

Box) le^SAT), 'sur seAjijiA'D, 'sur b|iúf, 
Beit) r3^)pe4T>, 'sur r3<^T)t)iU'6f 'r uiiieArbA'ó ; 

3AlU)t) T>4 3-CAlt)0rt) 5At) C4lJ41tl, 

NaA)]i 3tie4x>T^r At) lP]iAt)t)C4d* ce)t)e led ! 

N4ti c4)U)ox>-rA Ai4)4|ic tt)o rul» 
'S t)4ti U3Ait> n)0 Iíít; le -fOiUfeACT; ; 

30 b-):e)ce4x>-r4 At) 3iu*Ait)-n 4 b-pot)c, 
'S At) rer4t)-poc x>4llt 54t) 3)olU A)3e ! 



* The frequent allusions to France and Spain throughout theae 
popular songs were the result of the dreadful treatment expeiienoed 
by the native Irish during the early part of the eighteenth oeotoiy. 
Oppressed by penal enactments which proscribed the religion, property, 
and education of three-fourths of the inhabitants of the island, the <jd 
Irish longed for an appeal to arms, and earnestly desired the oo-open- 
tion of their expatriated kinsmen, whose miHtary achievements in 
foreign countries had won the admiration of Europe. 
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C!oming over the ocean to-day 

Is Charles, that hero dear to us — 

His troops will not loiter or stay, 

Till to Inis Loire they come here to us ! 

Our camp is protected by Mars, 

And the mighty Fionn of the olden time. 

These will prosper our troops in the wars. 
And bring back to our isle the golden time ! 

Our cowardly foes will drop dead, 

"When the French only point their guns on 'em — 
And Famine, and Slaughter, and Dread, 

Will together come down at once on *em ! 

O, my two eyes might part with their fire, 
And palsying Age set my chin astir. 

Could I once see those Whigs in the mire. 
And the blind old goat without Minister ! 



It is now impossible to calculate what might have been the result 
if some of the Irish military commanders on the Continent had organized 
a descent on the coast of Munster while the native population were still 
labouring under the dreadful penal code. 

f An aean-phoe dall^ the old blind buck-goat^ i.e., George III., 
who became imbecile at the close of his life. 
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2lr I't) BUt;-B|iuit)51oII, BUf;-Ti)nir> Be^TAe, 

BÍ)U'c;-n)]oc4)ít, Be^l-cdtinA, íT)0'ó4Tt)U)l; 
le 5it4'ó-5e4l 'oá bUT;-c|iii)'c, 'oo cé4r íi)e, 

'S 'o't'^s Tt)6 34n v]ié'jr)e, 34t) T;iieo)|i ! 
t34 4 blaTJ-tol-c 50 bi^'c-'cnib 4|i 'D4oI-'ó4)t;, 

)r bU'c-r^U)'óT;e 4 l)-4ol-cíiob, 341) r")<5l> 
)r bU'c-'c;u)5re4ó |t4)'ó'ce t)4 béirie, 

'S 4r bU* 4T) ujle 3643 'D] 30 ^edit ! 
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THE FLOWER OF ALL MAIDENS. 

BY THE MANGAIRE 8UGACH. 

Air: — ^^ Pretty Girl milking the Cows." 



^R cannot trace the sntiiofBhip of this delightful air, but such of our 
aders as have tcayersed the '* sunny South" of a May morning, and 
iard it sung by the peasant's ruddy-cheeked daughter, in the 
ilking bawn, or at the cottager's hearth of a winter's evening, after 
le toil of the day is over, must acknowledge its beauty and ten- 
smess of expression. The words are by the witty Andrew Magrath, 
iiiiamed the Mangaire Sugach, 

To it we are indebted for the source of our greatest enjoyments, 
love of the language and poetry of our race. 

The following stanza which appears as the " CeangaV (" Binding^'' 

" Summing-up"^ to the song — a constant custom with our poets in 

der to protect their compositions from the ravages of "poetical 

terpolators " — ^we forgot putting into the hands of our poet, but now 

ve it a place here : — 

" A Chuinainn na g-Cumann, mo Chumann 's mo Rogha tu is feae, 
Mo Chumann gach Comann ba Chumann le Togha na m-ban 
Ii Cumann do Chumann, a Chumainn gan cham, gan chleas, 
Mo Chumann do Chumann a Chumainn, 'sgabhaim-si leat. 

" My Love of all Loves, ray Love and my Choice you are, 
My Love surpaMing all Loves — the Love and the Choice of maids 
Your Love ii a Love, my Love, without guile or stain, 
My Love is Thy Love, my Love ; and I take your hand.** 



O, flower of all maidens for beauty, 

Fair-bosomed, and rose-lipped, and meek. 
My heart is your slave and your booty. 

And droops, overpowered and weak. 
Your clustering raven-black tresses 

Curl richly and glossily round — 
Blest he who shall win vour caresses. 

Sweet Blossom all down to the ground ! 
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21 sivax) -bil TJO 5|i4'D-rA v^\i berate, 

<t)o 5ii4'ó4r Tíu 4 SM'ó 'oil Ti)o ciéib-r), 

le sMt) Till 'DO'd' T!)éiT)t) 'r 'CJO'd' 616 : — 
O 3|i4'D4r 'cu A 3|i4'ó "Dil le 3é4]i-re4]ic, 

í)o 3Ti4'D-r4 t)1 reAtj^AX) le nf 16 ; 
í)o 3]i4'ó-rA 'r ")0 3íi4'D-r'd, n)4 ]i40btwi]i, 

3^^ 31t4'D ce4|iT; 43 4011) t)e4C 30 -oeo J 

21 ]IÚT) 'Dill njO ]lút) -Ctt 30 t)'6434'0, 

^o |iÚT)-r4 le nj' tue -cu, 'r n)o r^l^ • 
'S 3utt léi3ior njo ^úi) leáv Xjá\i 40it)-be4t), 

^o |iíIt) -cu *r njo óéile le nf 16 : — 
21 ttÚT) 'cjl t)4 ]iÚT) 3-ce4]iT;, t)í léi3tno'D, 

2t)o |iuT), 'CU13, le 401) be4t) 4-0 -oeois, 
í)o tiuT)-r4 'r njo tiuT)-r4 n)4 r3é|'6T;e4|i, 

04T) jtún 0641X73 43 40t) 1)640 30 'Ce6 ! 

21 ciin)4iT)n T)4 3-cun)4t)t), t)4 73116)3 ii)é, 
'S 50 b-);u)l)n) 4 T)-é43-cttU)T; 4-0 'óeo)3 ; 

'S 3Utt cun)4t)T) X)© cuT!)4riT) t)4 'C]ié)3^)0'0, 
21 cun)4)nT)í 30 'D-'C)5e4'D-r4 T^'t) b-^x) ! 

O 'CU34r XUI-C CUT!)4t)T) 't 3^)16, 

2t)0 CUn)4T)T)-r4 4 r64T)4'6, t)í C<5)tt, 

'S n)o cutt)4t)T) 4 cutT)4)T)t), n)4 tri6)3)|i, 
34T) cun)4T)r) 43 40)t)-be4r) 30 'De6 ! 

21 C4|ltl4'D 1)4 3-C4|l|l4'0 lc Cé)le, 

4)0 C4tt|i4r le r40|i-5e4T) 4tt 'o-Tíuir ; 
2l)o C4riii4)'0 4 C4Ttt4'6 'DO 'CTié)3):)r), 

'5 DO tl4C41T)t) 4 3-Cé)T) 16473 T)4 T)-'D60)5 '• 
U] C4riTU)'D 'D4tT) C4ttri4'Ó, t)4 cé)b-t)Ot)t)» 

21C'D C41Xtl4'Ó T)4 bé)736-ri 4tT) b|l6(53*, 
'S n)0 C41Xtl4'D-r4 4 C4ttTl4)'D, T!)4 73116)3)11, 

541) C41Xít4)'D 43 40)T)-b64T) 30 Xieo ! 

21 4t)T)r4C'C T)4 T)-4T)T)r4C73 XiO Cé4r n)6, 

l6 í)-4T)nr4C'D xiod' T36)n) 't 'DO'd' tl6 ; 
Bjx>64c -DO |id54 '34'D n)o r4n)U)l-r) n)4]i c6)le, 

HÓ 'DUn)r4 34T) b64r4, 34t) rpd|t73 ; — 



I 
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I have loved you, oh mildest and fairest, 

With love that could scarce be more ^arm — 
I have loved you, oh brightest and rarest, 

Not less for your mind than your form. 
Fve adored you since ever I met you, 

O, Bose without briar or stain, 
And if e'er I forsake or forget you 

Let Love be ne'er trusted again ! 

My bright one you are till I perish, 

O, might I but call you my wife ! 
My Treasure, my Bliss, whom I'll cherish 

With love to the close of my life ! 
My secrets shall rest in your bosom. 

And yours in my heart shall remain, 
And if e'er they be told, O sweet Blossom, 

May none be e'er whispered again ! 

Oh ! loveliest ! do not desert me ! 

My earhest love was for you — 
And if thousands of woes should begirt me. 

To you would I prove myself true ! 
Through mv life you have been my consoler. 

My comrorter— never in vain, — 
Had you failed to extinguish my dolor, 

I should ever have languished in pain ! 

O fond one ! I pine in dejection ; 

My bosom is pierced to the core — 
Deny me not, love, your affection. 

And mine shall be yours evermore. 
As I chose you from even the beginning. 

Look not on my love with disdain ; 
If you slight me as hardly worth winning 

May maid ne'er again nave a swain 1 

O, you who have robbed me of Pleasure, 
Will you, with your mind and your charms. 

Scorn one who has wit without measure, 
And take a mere dolt to your arms. 
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W4 r^ún)p4'ó 1)4 |iéi5iPio6 tjo b]i(5t) ; 
20'4i)t)r46T;-r4 4 4t)t)rA6'c, ti)4 T;néi3i|i, 
34t) 4t)t)rAC'c t)4 |i4e *34x> 411) 'Deo)5 ! 

21 r^d)]i t))! ! n)o r^ii-TA 'C4]i 4ot) xm, 

2t)0 r^tl TÍÚ 50 t)-é45T!4'0 'D4]l t)-x>(5)T; ; 

)r refill «)é^ 4 rcditi-x))!, 341) 'ctié4'D4, 

'S 5tt]i TJO)* led 3tt|i |ié)c n)e 54t) ^sox) ; 
Bei'óe4'ó x'^6jí 43 4ti) rxídtué, í)') b4034l 'O), 

Be)'óe4'ó bd-Uéx; 341) b40'ó4C4r, 't T^T» 
21 rx;d)tt-'ó)l ! x>o rxídtuc, 11)4 ^11613111, 

3^1) rc(5|i4ó t)4 tt4e '34'o 4n) 'óeois ! 



T^St;U)3t))W 21W 2t)t)2lW3W)Be St)U3«l)3« 
TFoi)t) :— " 2lt) Be)i)r1t) lu4C]i4'ó."* 



21 C4]l|l41'D clÚt!)'Ú)l'Ó)03]Uir» 

21 140) 3l4)t) Tie fcoc t)4 t)-'o4it}) ; 
Wo be4x;4'ó cÚ54'o 'oo r3T^1b)Ti), 
Wo 't) '0)t le^v ii)é beifi ii)4|i 'xjÁm ;■ 

34C 4)T)3)|l 'Óe4r 't)4|l Ótt)be 1)011), 

21 cu)n)'De4C'c le nf 4)r> le p4)]ic, 

W) 3l4C4C Xh T41t40)]l T!)e ! 

Tj^x) t)'6 n)é 34t) r^30c, 34t) r«4)c 

Ci4 3e4ll4)n)-ri 'oo't) btt)'ó)ti-'n, 
S)3)le 43ttr 2t)tt]i|i4it)i) bl4)t ; 

Sc4)]i TJO r3^ú'D4, 'r Uoite 
<t)o ru)5e4C4ti T!)4ti 0)l)oll )!4)3 ! 

Cle4r4'Ó lut 30 l)0lt)*4'Ó, 

'S 34Ó t))^) eile ]t)4tt4C Ti)t)4)b ; 
)r X^^X 3un '0)ÚIt;4'd )r '^íol 'D4ii), 
'Wu4)ti cIt) n)6 34T) cttix), 341) c4)t) ! 

* This beautiful air will be found at page 128. 
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Your beauty, O, damsel^ believe me. 

Is not for a clown to adore — 
O ! if you desert or deceive me, 

May lover ne'er bow to you more ! 

Yours am I, my loveliest, wholly — 

O heed not the Blind and the Base, 
Who say that because of my folly 

1*11 never have wealth, luck, or grace. 
How much the poor creatures mistake me ! 

I'll yet have green acres and gold ; 
But, O, if you coldly forsake me, 

I'll soon be laid under the mould ! 



THE MANGAIRE SUGACH'S PASTIME, 

Air : — " Little Bench of Rushes,** 



My upright and my noble friend. 

My pure son of the Bardic Race, 
To you I unveil my life : oh bend 

Your eyes in pity on my case ! 
Save from the old and ugly now 

I meet, alas ! with no regard ; 
No gay and fair young maid will vow 

Her heart away to a cashless bard ! 

In vain I seek to win my way 

With Sighile* and each blooming one — 
My merry tale, my gladsome lay 

Fall on their ears as rain on stone. 
Mine eyes are bright ; I am lithe of limb — 

I think myself a dashing blade ; 
But all still look askance on him 

The bard, without a stock-in-trade ! 

* SighiUf proDotinoed Sheela. Anglice^ Celia. 
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1 


••belli CariáX tiúti n)AC SljÍOTHOjn, ^^^^| 

n Sl]Í5ile! 'i)0)r THiis 4)1 Car ^ - ^^^^H 

3A|b-ri éújd'c tiidc riieitilini, ^^^^^H 

'S itiajairoin tjd rsoiie t^s ? ^^^^H 

jr i«*itip ■óúinne 734-05 be^s. ^^^^B 

N4 rSAm-v "oe'l iuil IT Teanri ; ^^M 
Sail ju)t, 54?) clú, 541) 0)5rie4cc, ^H 
' Sice 4p *u)U ii)4ti) juji f lo)3 1)4 Bfi43d)'0 ! ^^1 


le l)-40)br)e<ir S^^i cono T;]a34Tn) ! ^^1 

54Ó be4i) xio 54b 4ti) lionTM-o, ^^H 

4)0 &40|n'F)i) 50 Tliue 411) -04])). ^^1 

54d -DAltC 30 PTWT II-IC T^TI)0CIF4-D ^H 

Le Tiin-'D^in ^ coiiv -DO ét]edtj)4ii), ^H 
'S 4r '2n4n34)fie 4173 le b40)r Ti)e, ^H 
C)4 fllfD 3uti b'otc IÍ10 call ! T 


«iiétiirini -Do'n ii)-bu)ii)D-n. 
C|4 ■Dí'c lea 11)0 ■Dul '1)4 b-p4inti 

le \]-ao}\>i)eAr, 'r 50 b-Tujljrt) rUt). 
OU]! b'4)iniiT5 •D4n) 1J4 tiiilce, 

30 c)i4oice T)á lj-ibe4c tdir";, 
'S 41) 2H4ti34iTie die rj4c dnce, 

W4 T5dit)-n 30 b-iomui). 




2i)o bnui-D ! nio -61113 ' "10 rs'ior-jwmc ' 

"iXio TSeirtllCi ti)o 30)t), tno sa-o ! 
Wo loc -DO loirs "10 I'lt' 'nan), 
aji r^oiiie 'r 4 riioco 4ri t:4i) ! 

541) 0100, 5411 cuj-D, 5411 oi5|ie4iio, 

54f) iie)-Djii)-de4iic, 3411 cocjuri) roái-c, 

'S Tuiiic. 't "biiinc, 't 4)40)^8, 
3« biiTtiiot)'t)iit>j 't Boíí4c4iD.* 




* TViVc, -ji /luirr, 'i Daoilhe, '< Bodaehan. ^^| 
Turks, ChxirK Duacea, and Clowns. ^^1 


— ■ 
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And Cathal* Mac-Simon says, — the ass ! 

Come, Sigliile,f now ! you have some sense — 
Mac Phelim is your man, my lass ! 

That pedagogue has no pretence ! 
Wed some industrious youth, who shows 

He profits hy the lore he learns, 
And scout the hard in finest clothes. 

Whose throat engulphs whatever he earns ! 

Well ! true : — ^my hrain was oft a-whirl 

From whiskey — or, perhaps, the moon ! 
And if I met a pleasant girl, 

I didn't like to leave her soon. 
And if I gave her face a slap 

Whene'er she frown'd, what harm the while ? 
For I'm a jovial pedlar chap. 

Though some suppose me full of guile ! 

Some good folks, whom I don't much thank. 

Look down on me — but what of that? 
I always paid for what I drank — 

And gave, and still give, tit for tat« 
I have kuown a many a screw, and dust, 

That wouldn't buy one drop of drink ; 
The Jolly Pedlar surely must 

Be better than such sneaks, I think I 

But oh ! my wound, my woe, my grief. 

It is not for myself or mine — 
My pain, my pang without relief, 

Is noting how our nobles pine ! 
Alas for them, and not for me ! 

They wander without wealth or fame. 
While clowns and churls of low degree 

Usurp their gold, their lands, their name ! 

obtained the estates and titles of the Irish Jacobites, after the latter 
aafled for France in 1691. 

* Pronounced Cahal (Charles), f Sighile, pronounced Sheela, 
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KeeilCilM Cl))Ll.Ct)2l)MM)Cl). 

^0'ó454r) tU K4'C4ille, ccx;. 



^vA^Ti é)T5 4|i 1)4 rtiúlUib 43 léiii)tt)'ó 50 lÚT;Tí)4Tt9 

TjÁ 't) T>6clipr 5AÍI Tlíi^^JA^ ^3 mte^tv ; 
^^4 Pljoebur 43 n)ttr34ilc 'r a^ c-é4r34 30 cittii)- 

3tA^> 
21Y é4T)l4i'c 1)4 c<5)3e 30 roi*lrf). 
"C4)'D r3A0t-be4ó4'ó 43 cttllilit)3, 4|i 3é434ib )r ^^- 

3Ur, 

^^4 ):é4ii 43ur 'Cjiútv 4|i 4ti n)0t)34ib ; 

O'r Cé)le 'DO't) n)-BttÚt)4Ó* 1, Ké4l'C4t) t)4 ^ttfi)4t), 
'S 340'Ó4l 34]l TJO't) <t))tt1C O Cl)lll-CÍ)4)t)t))é. 

TjÁ bío34'ó 41)1) 34Ó 'c4tl)-l43, *r 3lioi'óe-ct)0)C 30 

'S 4T) i)-3e1rt)ti)'ó c)3 bU* 4|i 34Ó b)le ; 
C)U Cl)4)r 6 T;4til4)'ó, ) 3-ctt)b]ie46 30 3]i4'órt)4ii, 
le K)5 Cl))lle l)-^irtT)e 4]i 3-Cu|i4'ó ; 

I^Vl 643C(J)|l 'D4 lí44'Ó '3tt)l)T), C4 T:40f*4'Ó 'se 'C|ltt4- 

'Ó4)b. 

O't) rséáX t)Ú4'D r4 lí44'ó^;4]i le 'D]itt)t)3)b ; 
2l|i pé4]il4 Ó3 11)1)4 ti4)rle (4 4)l)e x))! 7kib4)|t bu4'D 

'ó)), 

2lr) c]i4ob cúb|i4 )r U4)rle 4 3-CíU Cb4)T)t)1é. 

•* 

T34'T) Kl05-Í:l41T; t)4 34|l'04)b, 4|l )rX)h 'r 4]l 4|l'D4)b, 

'S T)4 n))lTje 'd4 t4il'c)Ú34'ó le n)tt)]i)i)i) ; . 
TjÁ'x) 'C40)x>e 30 l)-4'ób4ti4ó, 'r co)ll sUr 43 f 4r )i)i), 
'S 3t)40) ce4CT; 4ii 'ó4t)?34)b 34T) n))lle4'ó : — 

T34l'D Cll4r)?34'Ó b4 3T)4t;4Ó ):40) bll4t)-r'C0)]lTI) 3tt4l)49 

30 ru4)n)T)e4ó o t4]il4)'ó 4t) r^u)'ótT)e4'6, 
T34 cr)U4r'C4]i 4]i tn4)3 '3111^^» ^^^ ltt4r34T) 41) c-r4)le, 
Ku4C4)t), 'r B4)]iT)e4ó, 'r 4))llior3. 

* This song was written in commemoration of the nnptials of Valen- 
tine Browne, third Viscount Kenmare, who married, in 1720, Honoiia, 
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THE STAR OF KILKENNY. 

BY EGAN o'rAHILLY. 



The fish in the streamlets are leaping and springing^ 

All clouds for a time have rolled over ; 
The bright sun is shining ; the sweet birds are singing, 

And joy hghts the brow of the lover. 
The gay oees are swarming, so golden and many. 

And with com are our meadows embrowned, 
Since she, the fair niece of the Duke of Kilkenny, 

Is wedded to Browne, the renown' d. 



The hills are all green that of late looked so blighted ; 

Men laugh who for long lay in trouble. 
For Kilcash is, thank Heaven, in friendship united 

With Browne of Killarney, our Noble! 
Our poor have grown rich — none are wronged or over- 
laden. 

The serf and the slave least of any, 
Since she came among us, this noble young maiden. 

The Rose and the Star of Kilkenny ! 



Her Lord, the proud Prince, gives to all his protection. 

But most to the Poor and the Stranger, 
And all the land round pays him back with affection — 

As now they may do without Danger ! 
The ocean is calm, and the greenwoods are blooming. 

As bards of antiquity sung us. 
And not even one sable cloud seems a-looming. 

Since he we so love came among us ! 

daughter ofThomas Butler, of Kilcash, in the county ofTipperary, and 
great grand-niece of James, first Duke of Ormond. — Fide ** Burke's 
Peerage.*' 
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TjÁi'o u^nle: Cl)ill-?li|it)e 50 ruAinc ^3 dl rUint5e, 

34Ó ru4T)-poti'c 4]i 411164073, 't ^^T* biT)t)e4ét;, 
T34 cUoolco 411 dtiU4)'D-éeirc 'r ^V c-40t) cdiri 43 

bU4'Ó'Ó41)T), 
^^4 3T)é-t)tt4'Ó 4tl 3tlll4'Ó'D4lb 34Ó í)-'Ott1t)e, 

'C4'ti rpéiii Tl)0]i 4]i ^ii4iii)ei)c, 'r A^ Ti^er ^óf 30 

rU41T!)t)10Ó 
34T) C40Ó-Ced, 34t) 'DU4]lC4t), 34») '04llle. 



2lo'ó434i) U4 B4^ille, ccc. 

TF0t)T) : — " T30T)t) |ie C4l4lt." * 



21 pé4|il4 34T) r3An)4l, TO léitt-óttiii n)é 4 3-C4T;4lb, 
eifo liot!) 34t) t€^4ri3 30 t)-it)rio'D Ti)o r3e<5l ! 

'S 3Utt |540b|l4Ó TiO 641'C)r 340Ti4'Ó '3Ur 'D4]l'C4, 

Zj\ié n)' é|ié46T;4'ó 'í)4 3-ce4'C4)b, -do ú)e)l\ n)é 341) 
-ciieoiii ! 

341) b|lé431)4'Ó TJO ]l4é^4)T)t) TiO't) B^TP'^ '^^V^ C4l4)*, 

'S 30 l)-6)]ie t)1 64inpA)T)t) co)'óce 'OAvf 'óeo)T) ; 

2III 'Cllé4T)rt)tt1]l, 4|l 7341411), 4 t)-3ér)b)0t)t), 4 1)-4)'C)0r, 

Wjott lé4T) l)OTi) 4 be)* )!4ti4'c co)r )t)re, 34t) XTjÓIí ! 

)r cti4ob4ó 'r AT C4r'04, — ^*r 'o]i6)ii)]i)o6 'r ^r '014*40, 

)r t)l4it)|i4é 'r 4r Íe4b4)]i, — 4 'oUoitib it)4ti (5|i ! 

)r Pé4|ll46 4 'Oe4tlC4 — n)4tl 116417341) t)4 llJ4)'Dt)e, 

)r C40l ce4]iT; 4 n)4U n)4|i r3ii1ob p)t)t) 4 3-cl(5ib; 

* We have no recollection of ever having met this air ; bat such of 
our readers as have, will oblige by giving us some information 
about it 
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The Lords of RiUaniej, who know what the wrongful 

Effects of misrule are, quaff healths to the pair — 
And the minstrels» dehghted, breathe out their deep 
songful 

Emotions each hour in some ever-new air. 
The sun and the moon day and night keep a-shining ; 

New hopes appear born in the bosoms of men. 
And the ancient despair and the olden repining 

Are gone, to return to us never again. 



THE GERALDINE'S DAUGHTER.* 

BY EGAN o'rAHILLY. 

Air : — " Sea and Shore. " 



A Beauty all stainless, a pearl of a maiden, 

Has plunged me in trouble, and wounded my heart : 
With sorrow and gloom are my soul overladen ; 

An anguish is there, that will never depart. 
I could voyage to Egypt across the deep water, 

Nor care about bidding dear Eire farewell. 
So I only might gaze on the Geraldine's Daughter, 

And sit by her side in some pleasant green dell. 



Her curling locks wave round her figure of lightness, 
All dazzling and long, like the purest of gold ; 

Her blue eyes resemble twin stars in their brightness. 
And her brow is like marble or wax to behold ! 

* Such of our readers as wish to become acquainted with the his- 
tory of the Geraldines need only consult a work bearing that title, 
edited by the Rev. C. P. Meehan, for *' Duffy's Library of Ireland." 
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Ssénr^-djíu^t 4 le-dC4t) 4olx>-d n)4Ti tt)e4é'C4, 
3o b-A0tt46 43 c4rn)4)]iT; -ctie lót)T)ti4'ó 4t) tidr ; 

TjWS Pboebur 't)4 ttATkllb, — 'CAJi bér)*lb 4*0 T^4TÍ)41tC 

'S ^-64-041) 4]i l4r4'ó le Tjostuiir 'oo'o' éló'ó ! 

)r 3léi5iol 4 Ti)4ii)4, — n)4ti iénv^ co^T C4I41T;, 
21 b-4olóo|ip rí)e?A6'C4 IT T^o)le4t)'D4 rt)<55 ; 

Mj Tsej-Dlll 4 TI)41'C10r 'OO Iéltl-Ctt1]l 4 b-ptl41D41t)t), 

C4ori)-lili ót)e4r'c>4, 'r ttlitJ-TSOi* 1)4 t)-(55. 
)r ctioí'óe4|i5 ii)4]i b4lr4Ti), 4 'Déi'o-3e4l 54t) 4i*rr> 
<t)o rA0ti^4'ó o 34l4tt n))lve 'CAttfjojU'c ; 

S40tt-3ttT; 4 73641)541) lé)3)0T)1)'C4'Ó 34t) 'pWltlTWl'Ó, 

BI)e)]i 'C|i64t)-pu)c C4|i be4t)t)4)b le n))lTeAtvA^\6\i ! 

Pl)é)r))Cr 'O'tU)! 31)ef4tl4)lTJ, — 3nér43413 4t) 0414)*, 

Sé)n)-r)uii ói4t)i)4 ^11^4-0 1)4 rWá ; 

L40C|14'Ó 54T) 'C4)re^> C|140C?34'Ó le 34ll4)b, 

34T) -cttéiDe, 34T) 7341411), 3-^^ 1^103-^^05» 34t) r^n ! 
341) b[ié43 Doc 5U]i r5^5A5 ^ b-p40ti4)5 'r ^ 

T!)-B4ri|l4)5,* 
*S 'C|lé4T)-C0)T) Bl)UT)tl4)'Ce T;tl1'D-r4 ):40) T>Ó, 
Mj'l r40tl-tU)T; 1)4 'Dtl454t) 'DO ÍÍ\lé)Ú) Ól4)l)T)e Cl)4)nU 
3<IT) 540-041 ]lir 41) 4)T)5)1l TÍ))01)l4'Ó 54Í) rn)<5l- 

M j lé)]i 'ó4tT) 4 rAtt)U)l 1 t)-6itie 'T)4 4 S45r4t), 
21 T)-é)ip)oc'c, 4 b-pe4ttr4'ó, 4 t)-1t)'cle4C'c* Y A S-cldTb. 

2li) bé)* ól)r'C)e )r I5e4]iti4 -ciiéite, '5ur 7;e4rx>4r5 
114 Helen le'ji 04)1164-0 n)1lT;e r^t) T)-5le(5! 

M)'l 40)T)-^e4]l t)4 be4T;4'Ó -0*^^4046 4]l n)4)'D)t), 

1S|4 1) é4X>4t) 54T) Ti)4)tt5, t)4 r3é)Tr)p)o6 4 bfidt), 
Wo 5é)b)ot) ! T!)o -06404)11 ! T)í té4-D4)n) 4 rer4d4)t), 
Tj^é nf T)é4l4)b 4n) 4)rl)i)5 ol-oce, i)4 ló ! 

* Paoraig agus Barraig^ Powers and Banys, two ancient and 
respectable families in the county of C!ork. 

Tiie Powers are descended from Robert le Paure, or Poer, Marshal 
to Henry 11. , from whom, in 1177, he obtained a grant of Waterford, 
the city itself and the cantred of the Ostmen alone excepted. So 
early as the fifteenth centnry the descendants of Le Poer renounced 
the English legislature, and embraced the Brehon law and Irish 
customs. 
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ff 

The radiance of Heaven illumines her features, 
Where the Snows and the Rose have erected their 
throne ; 

It would seem that the sun had forgotten all creatures 
To shine on the Geraldine's Daughter alone ! 

Her hosom is swan-white, her waist smooth and slender. 

Her speech is like music, so sweet and so free ; 
The feelings that glow in her noble heart lend her 

A mien and a majesty lovely to see. 
Her lips, red as berries, but riper than any, 

Would kiss away even a sorrow like mine. 
No wonder such heroes and noblemen many 

Should cross the blue ocean to kneel at her shrine ! 

She is sprung from the Geraldine race — the great 
Grecians, 

Niece of Mileadh's sons of the Valorous Bands, 
Those heroes, the sons of the olden Pheuicians, 

Though now trodden down, without fame, without 
lands ! 
Of her ancestors flourished the Barrys and Powers, 

To the Lords of Bunratty she too is allied ; 
And not a proud noble near Cashel's high towers 

But is kin to this maiden — the Geraldine's Pride ! 

Of Saxon or Gael there are none to excel in 

Her wisdom, her features, her figure, this fair ; 
In all she surpasses the far-famous Helen, 

Whose beauty drove thousands to death and despair. 
Whoe'er could but gaze on her aspect so noble 

Would feel from thenceforward all anguish depart. 
Yet for me 'tis, alas ! my worst woe and my trouble. 

That her image will always abide in my heart ! 

The male race of the Powers, Viscounts Decies and Earls of Tyrone, 
hecame extinct by the death of Earl James in 1704. His only 
daughter, Lady Catherine Pocr, married Sir Marcus Beresford, Bart., 
who was created Lord Viscount Tyrone by George II. 

The Barrys are descended from Robert Barry, who came over in 
1169 with Fitz-Stephen. 
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21M se2iN-4)U)Me seojBse.* 

Lightly ^,-f^A — — — ^ 

and 
rather 
Quick. 




)r rto-'ó)4t) TO r3^er4'04t) 4t) re^4t)-'Duii)e Seoi]ire, 
O 4)]))4 ! C4 ii4C4tT) ? i)Vl 454fi) Hanover ; 
'N4 y:6r Hesse Cassel, 'i)4 b4ile be43 cóii)34i]i, 
114 yso-o n]o re4T)-4T;ti^ó, t;4)'o 4i]iiCTie, x>ó)3T;e ! 

* This beaatiful air, of which we give our readers two difierent set- 
ting, is a great favourite in Scotland, where it is known nnder the 
name of " The Campbells are Coming." It owes its birth to the Man- 
gaire Sugach (see p. 20). 

The song which we now present is the only one we have met to 
this air, if we except the two versions bv the Mangaire StLgach^ re- 
ferred to at p. 20, where we gave the opening stanza of one, but omitted 
the chorus supplied at foot of next page, which should be sung after 
each verse of the original. 
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GEORGEY THE DOTARD. 

BY THB REV. WILLIAM ENGLISH. 



Li^Ufy. 
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Alas for old Greorgey — the tool of a faction ! 

** God I what shall I do ?*' he exclaims in distraction. 

Not one ray of hope from Hanover flashes — 

The lands of my fathers lie spoiled and in ashes ! 

** Oro iheandtiiiie iMtaa nl gheabhadsa, 
Oro éhicuidaine bugadh *gns twcodh ort ; 
Oro •hMUidalne iMgadh *gus leonadh orti 
*8 eapU duig ionat chairflMdh faoi an bh-ibd tu I" 

** Oh, »7 old doUrd, with you III not terry, 
Oh, my old doterd, that the plagoe may aeiaa you, 
Oh, my old dotard, that yonr doom may lOon haaten, 
Tha tomb liea open raady to nealT* yool** 
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TjÁ |:U4X)41t CAtA 50 nAlpA 4tt bd6l)4^9 
i)UA'6 A\V ÓtU1)1)4'Ó9 45ttr 4|l f^ÓVCá't ! 

Udirle SlHSr^t) 30 l)-e4i5Ué, oiIki)'©^ 

21 5-cu4t)7Áci bei'ó c|te4óTki, 'r^ it)-b4ilt;e hej't vástA. 

W| TííOT) 'D4TI) B]ie4^;4t), t)4 f é4titot)t)4iB TFdt>l4, 
Ní -ollir '04II) 2llb4)t) ó 3e4titi4r 4 r5^\ir)Aé ;* 

1^1 'Ollir 'Oáíí) 4)4T)41]l, — t)f l C4|ltl4í'0 411) Ódli)54|t, 

TFulsl'ó n)é n)4tib — 'r C4i'ci'ó y40i 'i) b-f(5x> tije ! 
?t)o C146 ! n)o l454tt! i)í tc^4'D4|i c4 t)-5eob4'6-ti)40|'o! 

)4|tTÍ]41t Cb4lb)T), TiO te4Ó41t) T)4 C(5lÍ)46lC4'6, 

21 Ti)-bl)43't)4 bei-o'ii) b4r34i'TbT;e, le4C4i$T;e9 leo^tjT^, 
'S cl|4]i clir^e Pbe4'D4|]i 'r 4 n)-be4'C4'D 50 -oed 'c4. 

)T rW41tlC 411 ll)41'0)t) 'l)4 3-Ce4ll4, *r Att) 1)6l)4, 

Si4T)rt)4 pr^lTi), 'r 4iTM0t)t) 3ldtiTi)4ti ; 

B]l)4Titl4'Ó T)4 T)-4br'CAl ^4 3-C4t)T)4 30 Ce6lft)4|t, 

'S 4t) 3li4'D4)]ie t;4i) 4)T)iii)t r^i) tii-b4ile 'sur c'|id|i)t) 

4111. 

* An allusion to the massacre of the Mac Donalds, at Glencoe, in 
1691. 

f Gliadhaire gan ainim (literally a Hero without name) aU^gori- 
cally, Charles Edward Stuart, of whom it was treason to sing. 

The Jacobite bards felt peculiar satisfiiction in reviling the house of 
Hanover. The following is the first stanza of one of the most popoUr 
Scotch songs of this period : — 
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" The thunders of Battle boom over the ocean — 
On d aides June Conflict and stormy Commotion ; 
Black Brunswick is shaken with terro» and troubles, 
And the cities are pillaged on Saxony's nobles ! 

** Nor England nor Eire will yield me a shelter ; 
And Alba remembers the base blow I dealt her» 
And Denmark is kingless — I've none to beMend me — 
Come, Death! weave my shroud, and in charity end me! 

^* But vain is our sorrow, thrice vain our beseeching ; 
Alas ! we forsook the True Church and her teaching, 
And hence the o'erwhelming and bitter conviction 
Of her triumph now and our hopeless affliction !" 



Yes, George ! and a brilliant career lies before us — 
The God we have served will uplift and restore us — 
Again shall our Mass-hymns be chanted in chorus, 
And Charley, our Ejng, our Beloved, shall reign o'er us* 

** Wh* the deil hae we gotten for a king, 
Bat a wee wee German lairdie ? 
And when we gade to bring him hame^ 
He was delving in his kail-yardie { 
Sheughing kail, and laying leeks, 
Withont the hose, and but the breeks ; 
And up his htggu duds he cleeks. 
The wee wee German lairdie." 

Hogg's •• Jacobite Relic» qf Scotland;' p. 83. 1 st scries. 1819. 
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2Vm«. iq) 4 . 




ir'Wiipini 





4>o 'óe4tiC4ir A5 pléitiioóx; 30 ])-40|iAé Attj fílttjdioU, 

^Ut) b4 réiíT)e, b4 ól40it)e, b^ é407t)e ; 

4)0 p]ie4b4r, 'oo ]iuitior, x)© 'ótiiii'oior 't)4 cdiii, 

íl bUire 30 ttjilir A t)-iorr)4U 4 beoil, 
Le Ti4i)tr))0ú)^ le 3ile, le ^itirie m ^-6r5e, 
le n)4ire, le 3Uit)e, le bit)i)e4éT; 4 5ld]tt4. 
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SI6HILE NI GARA. 

BY TIMOTHY O'SULLIVAN (SURNAMED GAODHLACh). 



Tm fiiat peculiaiity likely to strike the reader is the remarkable 
MimflnfiBB pervading those Irish pieces which assume a narratiye 
form. The poet usoally wanders forth of a snmraer erening orer 
moor and momitain, moamfolly meditating on the wrongs and sniSer- 
ings of his native land, until at length, sad and weary, he lies down to 
repose in some flowery vale, or on the slope of some green and lonely 
hill-side. He sleeps, and in a dream beholds a young female of 
more than mortal beanty, who approaches and accosts Mm, She is 
always represented as appearing in naked loveliness. Her person is 
described with a minuteness of detail bordering upon tediousness — 
her hands, for instance, are said to be such as would execute the 
most complicated and delicate onbroidery. The enraptured poet 
inquires whether she be one of the heroines of andent story — 
Semiramis, Helen, or Medea — or one of the illustrious women of his 
own country — Deirdre, Blathnaid, or Ceamuit, or some Banshee, like 
Aoibhill, Ciiona, or Aine, and the answer he receives is, that she is 
none of those eminent personages, but Eire, once a queen, and now a 
slave — of old in the enjo3rment of all honor and dignity, but to-day 
in thrall to the foe and the stranger. Tet wretched as is her condi- 
tion, she does not despair, and encourages her afflicted child to hope, 
prophesying that speedy relief will shortly reach him from abroad. 
The song then concludes, though in some instances the poet appends a 
few consolatoiy reflections of his own, by way of finale. 

The present song is one of the class which we have described, and 
SigkUe Ni Ghadharadh (Celia O'Gara), in the language of allegory, 
means Ireland. The air must be played mournfully, and in moderate 
time. 



Alone as I wandered in sad meditation, 

And pondered my sorrows and sours desolation, 

A beautiful vision, a maiden, drew near me. 

An angel she seemed sent from Heaven to cheer me. 

Let none dare to tell me I acted amiss 

Because on her lips I imprinted a kiss — 

O ! that was a moment of exquisite bliss ! 

For sweetness, for grace, and for brightness of feature. 

Earth holds not the match of this loveliest creature ! 
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)r snUuttjAm x>ti6in)|icAé, uMttJiuie, ifTumre^e, 
Bbi A cAtiij-tolt; ctwoB4é, t)4 fUoxjA 4 rít)e4'ó ; 
3o b4ó4ll4é, p64tiUé, 50 jiéúlcAt^ 30 roiUre4C, 
50 C4f!)4tirAó, cii40b4é, 50 m^^'M^ AOlblt)t) ; 
2I5 |:e4C4'ó, 'r A3 TlllcA'C), 'r A3 ijleAX) i)4 x>eo)5, 
N4 n)-be4ti'C4ib, 1)4 rnA*4)b, '1)4 n)U)|te4|i 30 fcdfi, 
30 l)-4l'C4)b, 30 l)-ttile4Tb, 30 f\i)'b)\í 4 3-cdtf)4'0, 

30 rl4fl)4tl4é, Ctttt)4tl4Ó, 0n)|t4Ó, dtl'Ó4, 

1^4 r|ui'C4)b 43 ciiiT^in) 30 1)-)0Ti)4ll4ó, on)tuó. 

<Do 041*15100 4 b-ip64'oip4C 4 ti6)3^oé 4 btti-óiijne, 
3o b4i)4riÍ4il, rAoti'64, 30 n)40|i'ó4, 30 n)1ot)l4'6 ; 

30 lpl4T;4tt)4ll, X>64tlC4Ó, 30 r64X)tt)4tl, 3O r1of*fÍ)4Yt» 

30 ti4b4iiii)e4é, 340*' Uó, 30 ip64rtMié, 30 iploiytuio ; — 
2I11 'ótU34ib, 4ti *noi)3dib, 4ti cdi)3í)4it) 4|i le<$^t), 

2l|l l41)r)4lb, 4tl l01)34lb, 4tl 10tt)4tlC4Tb tWlJ, 

2l|i Tl)4tiC4ib, 4ti 34ir3e, 411 ettiuix) 1)4 i)-3led, 

4)0 04117/40 34Ó nittitt)ile cttiiiipe, ciidn-x>ttb, 

4)0 le43, 'r 'oo f;ttiiii4ic 41) iof!)4iiC4'ó bitóii) rn)t) ! 

)r e43i)4c, é4r3A'ó, 'oo 1613'ipioó 41) BjobU'ó, 

S'C4it'C4d4 C1)6)t;ii)1), 'r t^iieite i)4 i)-'Dit40iT;e ; 

21 l4ix>)0i) 'r A i)-3n6i3ir» 4 'D-T;6xioi)i)tt)b T:>i4'64óTki, 

le reAi)'c4r -011641)11)411 1)4 T^iwe roiii 30 llori)^. — 
30 34r'04, 30 clir'oe, 30 l)-oilT;e, 30 ledm 
30 rílAr-oA, 30 rtiuis-ce, 30 vo^mte, 30 n)(J^ii)tt)l, 
30 1)-41t;4'6, 30 l)-ttile4'6, 30 ipMtiii 4 3-cdrf)4ii'D, 

'N4 3-Ce4C'041)l)4lb r«l^rt)41l4, l01)l)41t'64, 'n)d*4- 
Tt)tt)l, 

íl t;434111'c 4 'cu)\ire 4ii ttiiie4rb4'ó i)U4'6ó4)it ! 

W4r C4111U13 4 3-céill TJtt, 4 i)-éi^oéT; 'r A i)-)i)i)- 

T;le4C7/, 
21 b-pe4iir4ii)D, 4 íi)-biiéifnilb, 4 1)31)6), 'r A i)3Y)1oii)- 

4itT;4ib ; 

2i)tni)r '04n) ^énr) rm 41) iiéiii)ioi)i)4ib iiio3t>4, 

21 Ó4itit4'6 41) t;ú iíe/tfi», 1)0 4>éiit'Diie 1^4oin ^ 
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Her ejesy like twin stars, shone and sparkled with 

Instre; 
Her tresses hnng waving in many a cluster. 
And swept the long grass all around and beneath her ; 
She moved like a being who trod upon ether, 
And seemed to disdain the dominions of space — 
Such beauty and majesty, glory and grace. 
So faultless a form, and so dazzling a face. 
And ringlets so shining, so many and golden. 
Were never beheld since the storied vears olden. 

Alas, that this damsel, so noble and queenly. 

Who spake, and who looked, and who moved so serenely. 

Should languish in woe, that her throne should have 

crumbled ; 
Her haughty oppressors abiding unhumbled. 
O ! woe that she cannot with horsemen and swords. 
With fleets and with armies, with chieftains and lords. 
Chase forth from the isle the vile Sassenach hordes. 
Who too long in their hatred have trodden us under. 
And wasted green Eire with slaughter and plunder ! 

She hath studied God's Gospels, and Truth's divine 

pages — 
The tales of the Druids, and lays of old sages ; 
She hath quafiPed the pure wave of the fountain Pierian, 
And is versed in the wars of the Trojan and Tyrian ; 
So gentle, so modest, so artless and mild. 
The wisest of women, yet meek as a child ; 
She pours forth her spirit in speech undefiled ; 
But her bosom is pierced, and her soul hath been 

shaken. 
To see herself lefl so forlorn and forsaken ! 

** O, maiden !" so spake I, ''thou best and divinest, 

ThoQ, who as a sun in thy loveliness shinest. 

Who art thou, and whence ?— and what land dost thou 

dwell in ? 
Say, art thou fair Deirdre, or canst thou be Helen ?" 
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4)'t|ieA34ni Ai) Biittit)t))oU A t)-'ol|5*ib 541J ti|d|'D, 
Haó Aifnie TíttíT; n)7te 't)orr> buinje i)a 'D-T;|ieo|t| ; 
4>o b^rsAS, 'DO tt)iUeA3, 'oo cui|te^5, tmiIi ipeo)m 
le x>4lU, le TiAjlle, le bujle i)4 s-cdbdi 
Do tfj^Uifc^is tt))re^ l^ 'Ott|i)e 3411 eoffttosur- 

)r S^miX) 3ttti Aon-CAIS At) Phoenix Ajl lDrit)«. 
4)0 Ub^iitA 364114 1)4 '66)3 Til) 'OO bl'ó 'suit) ; 

30 bl4r'D4, 30 bé4r4é, 30 1)64t^4, 30 t)40)'6e41)'D4, 

3uti b'4)t)in) x>) 6)tie boot; ! c6)le D4 ST;)ob4ttT; ; 

2I3 T;tie4r34iin4é, biittr3tttii)4c, 'C)ttb4)r'oe4ó, 'o'|ico)l, 

4>4Ti) 3e4iiti4'ó, x>4Ti) )T;e4T5>, '04n) étieittje, '04ft) láeÓÚ* 

30 x>-'C434i3 4TI) éoi7)i)e le cun)4t), n)o x^V- • 

4)0 le43i:4r, 'OO bii)rT1or> A i)-x>li3*)b *r ^5-cóti)4óc4, 

Do ref4lb4i'ó )ot)4x> tt)o éloii)i)e le ipd|ir4 ! 

?04r C4ii4)x> x>tt)t;Sé4|ilttr fi)4C Sl)64ii)ttrr> 4 KIosaiii» 
)r 3^1M'o 30 'd-t;64|ií)4)'6 'C4|i T;|t64i)ri)U|tt 4^0 doiti)- 
x>e4ÓT; ; 

le 34rA|l4'D 3lé)ll-é4'C4)b 340'Ó4l4C, x>eJ3-íi)íotf)4ó, 

2I3 re4lb4'ó x>o tleib-cib, 'DO éolrtjtib, 't 'oo do)llt;|b, 
2I3 T;|ie4r34)tix; 341) ^uirle le Tni)i)rt)e4ét; i)4 

x>-T;iieor), 
'S 43 C4r34'ó t)4 'otu)it)3e 'o't^lS rn)i)e r^t) fi)-bitóD ! 
30 3-C4)*i5iom 30 3-cl«n)T10T^ l© ):u|t)i)10ri) t)4 rWS» 
?l 3-C4t;[ucAlb cttTi)4)r t^ Títtilce ^50 feoj-oib, 
4>o T;4b4)ti'c 4|i óo)fi))|ic 'oo óuti)4)i)t) *r 'oo tf 1*^1iH 

t)e4é. 

* Since the arrival of the English, in 1169, the native Irish have 
suiiered much for political and religious ofiences. They have heen 
massacred (Leland), tortured (LelandV starved to death (Lelaiid\ 
burned (Castlebaven), broiled (Carte;, flayed alive (Barrington), 
sold to slavery (Lynch), compiled to commit suicide (Borlaae/, 
and to eat human flesh (Moiyson). In one century their propertks 
were four times confiscated (Leland). They were forbidden to re- 
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And thus she made answer — " What ! dost thou not see 
The nurse of the ChieflaÍDs of Eire in me — 
The heroes of Banha, the valiant and free ? 
I was great in my time, ere the Gall"' became stronger 
Than the Gael, and my sceptre passed o'er to the 
Wronger!" 

Thereafter she told me, with bitter lamenting, 
A story of sorrow beyond all inventing — 
Her name was Fair Eire, the Mother of true hearts. 
The daughter of Conn, and the spouse of the Stewarts. 
She had suffered all woes, had been tortured and flayed. 
Had been trodden and spoiled, been deceived and be- 
trayed ; 
But her Champion, she hoped, would soon come to her 

aid. 
And the insolent Tyrant who now was her master 
Would then be overwhelmed by defeat and disaster ! 

O, fear not, fair mourner ! — thy lord and thy lover, 
Prince Charles, with his armies, will cross the seas over. 
Once more, lo ! the Spirit of Liberty rallies 
Aloft on thy mountains, and calls from thy valleys. 
Thy children will rise and will take, one and all, 
B^venge on the murderous tribes of the Gall, 
And to thee shall return each renowned castle hall ; 
And again thou shalt revel in plenty and treasure. 
And me wealth of the land shall be thine without 
measure. 

ceive education at home or abroad (Irish Statutes). Their lan- 
guage, driess, and religion, were proscribed (ibid.), and their murder 
only punished by fine (ibid.) They were declared incapable of pos- 
sessing any property, and, finally, compelled to pay large sums to 
their worst oppressors (ibid.) 
* GaU, the stranger ; Gaels, the native Irish. 
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Soft, and 

Moderately 

Slow. 




jf.^.-^.n 




^1D3in éiui^ n^ 3-C14b, 
4)éii)n llonirA t^iMll, 

iljti A)r'oio|i 50 SlHb Tallin) ? 
Wa\i i)4ti tis* 't)4ti i)-x>Mi3, 

'N4 1)640 4ÍI b)* ip40) Ó101) 4 ni-bu4iit|otf) ! 
Bei'6e4'6 n)é 'óuit; 4tt) r5)4ié, 

Cl)0r41)TWl'Ó 4Í)7) 34Ó 3l)41Tb 

íl lile itiAii 3tii4D 43 é)Ti3l'*e. 

Wl)4tlb):4)t)t) 'Óttl'C tt)4tl bí4Tb, 
ill) T;oiic-4lU'ó '3ttr 41) lp14'Ó, 

'S •Ó64t)lp4)l) C4*41tl 'ÓUIt; 'DO'í) tí^ti-é]t40- 

b4i3 ! 
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PETER O'DORNIN'S COURTSHIP. 

A» :—" The HUl of FeUim," 



Sliabk FeiKm (the Hill of Feflim, from which this song Ukes its 
luune) is fhe lai-gest of a group of hills ntoated about two and a-half 
mflea north-wett of the parochial chapel of Kilcommon, partly in the 
pariah of Abington, in the barony of Owney and Arra; and piutly in 
the paiidi of Dolla, barony of Upper Ormond, in the county of Tip- 
pemy. It rises 1788 feet above the level of the ocean. On the top 
of it is a corions conical-shaped pile of stones, of the slate kind, about 
forty ftet hi height Its first name was Sliabh Eibhlin, from Eibhle, 
the son of Breagan^ one of the forty chiefs who came to be avenged 
for the death of lih, as is recorded in the eighth verse of a poem in 
the Leabkar Leacan (Book of Leacan, col. i, foL 288, beginning 
Seaeht mie Breogam, &c (Seven Sons of Breogan, &c) 

Within the last twenty years several urns, containing bones, were 
di s covered by a peasant named Tiemey, near a Leaba Dhiarmuid '« 
Gkramme (the bed of Diarmuid and Grainne), on the townland of 
KnodceravoiDla, parish of Upperchurch, about four miles east of this 
mountain. 

SHahk FeiKm is now called Mathair Sleibhe (t. «., MoUier, or 
Parent mountain), from the fact of its being the largest of the sur- 
roundiqg hiUs, on wliich also are many Crom Leacs now to be seen. 
At Ahoo Mor, there is a Crom Leac. At Cnocshanbrittas, there 
are two Crom Leac$f and a Giant's grave. At Logbrack, a Leaba 
Dhiarwund *« Ghrainne. At Cnoc na Banthee^ a Crom Leac and 
pillar stone. At Gramiva, a Crom Leac. 



Maid of the golden hair ! 
Will you with me repair 

To the hrow of the Hill of Feilim ? 
Whither we go shall know 
Neither a friend nor foe, 

Nor mortal being nor fairy — 
111 enard and shield you there, 
VU banish from you all care, 

O, Lily, that shine so paly 
VU slay for you the deer, 
And for you, my love, I'll rear 

A bower of roses daily ! 
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B'olc 4]i T)-3t)d'ó A|i tl)A^ 
30 il-30llT!ir) rt]0 thimIU 



1^4 cejTíJI'ó 30 'oed, 

2lí) t^ix) ri)4iiii5)or tf)0 rt)dii-léi3ioi) liottj, 
)r 'oe^r "DO cuiii^r) biid3, 
'S cttU)* x>o*t) T;-r^<5ll, 

'S AT r^uAitjA'o A|i 34Ó x6\^'^ X^o\i ttje. 
Cl)Ui|i):)t) loi)3 TittiT; pAOi tcfdl, 
NVl 6414-041) X54tt) t)4c edl, 

Be434t) x>) 4|i 'odiT; 4 '6641)4tí) ; 
'S t)4 ce)n)1'ó-n 30 'oed, 
50 T>''cn)vf)'ó oii|i4iíit) btidt), 

2I11 njulUic rléib n)dti TPénl)tt) ! 



O T;4lll4)'Ó 30 b-):Ull -CU r^U4f!)41'D, 
2ltl 34c e4l4'Ó4t) '04 3-CU4l4)r» 

)r é rt)e4r4itt)-ri 3U]i clu4ií) ^l)ttiri)i)e4é ! * 
Cl)U)ii):e4'ó ojitt) -©4 T)-3lu4irT1í)> 
le4T; -Do't) Tíjii úx> ru4r5 

íl b-):4X) d tt)' Ctt411lt) lf)ior4. 



* A Momonian trick. 
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Could yoa give me your plighted hand, * 
And lead me to Brian's land, 

'Tis my kin that would be wailing ! 
For knowledge of worldly ways 
I merit but slender praise — 

I am always faUiug and failing. 
Sad, should we fare on the hill 
With nothing to cook or kill — 

Though I never much fancied railing, 
I should bitterly curse my fate 
To stop there early and late 

In trouble for what I was ailing. 



My Cuisle,* my life and soul, 
Give up your heart's deep dole ! 

For nought shall trouble or ail you — 
'Tis neatly I'd make full soon 
For you silk dresses and shoon, 

And build you a ship to sail in. 
There's not a trade in the land 
But I thoroughly understand — 

And I see its mystery plainly ; 
So, never at all suppose 
That lives like ours would close 

On the brow of the Hill of Feilim ! 



O ! cajoler from the South, 

'Tis you have the girl-winning mouth ! 

Momonia's arts are no fable ! 
Long, long, I fear, should I rue 
My journey to Munster with you 

£re the honeymoon were waning ! 

* Cuitle, pake. Cwtle mo chroidhe^ Pulse of my heart. 
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ill) b4iie ttx) 4 iy-iptt4iti)r* 

WACnAT 3A!) TttAÓt;, 'r 40lBt)C4r, 

B'iFe4|ttt 'ódtT) ipui|te4ó ii4it; 
21 i)-4ice 1)4 3-Ctitt4cl), 

'114 bc)t; 43 ipille4'6 dit)* ^tu)5 '61oti)40)i) ! 



ÍI éu)rle 1 '5ur 4 T^fij 

N4 ^e/«i le'n ledi)4'ó 4i) ctté)i)-te4|t ! 
3uri bii)i)e 1)011) 30 ii)dti, 
'Ntt4)ii ólu)i))ii) 'Slit x>o bedl, 

Hd re)l)l)er4'D TiO ii)ed|t 4tl t;é4'04)b. 
1311)411 1)011) 41)l)-r4 105X5 ? 

N4 I5ttl4r)3 11)6 4 n)-biidi) ! 

ÍI l)le, 'r 3^11 TJtt biieo)Tb 'r bu4ii* n)e ! 
3])e4b4)ii )ti))liT; 43ttr dU 
4)0 11034 x>o'i) ti)le rd^t;, 

2I11 ii)ttll4)é rl6)b ii)dii T6)l)n) ! 



ZJÁ x>o 3e4ll4ii)i)4'D lid ú}6\Í9 

le 1)4 3-Cd)li)l)01)4'D 30 TJCO, 

21 it4X54)iie, biied)-© 43ttt bu4ii n)c ! 
)ii))lit; 43ttr dl, 
We4'D4)ii 43iir rpdiit;, 

4t)o 3i)0'óT;4)'ó-ri> 'r 'oo rt)dii-lé434i) ! 
W411 bi'ó íi))re lid d3, 
B4 ií)4)t; leAv n)e T;4b4)iiT;, 

21 b-):4X) dll)' lÍ)dll-340'Ó4lC4)'Ó ! 

Jrt\teú6v XeAv r^i) iidx5, 
2li) Á)v 1)40 4)T;i)edé4)i) i)e4é bed, 
21)1 ii)ttll4)ó rl6)b ii)dii Té)l)n) ! 
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You would take me away from the sight 
Of the village where day and night 

They banqueted and regaled you. 
Begone, deceiver, begone ! 
I'll dwell by the CruacKa alone. 

And not on the Hill of Feilim ! 



My CuulCy my beaming star ! 
Twice lovelier, sure, you are 

Than Helen, of old so famous. 
No music ever could reach 
The melody of your speech. 

So sweet it is and enchaining. 
O ! hear me not so unmoved ! 
O ! come with me. Beloved ! 

'Tis you, indeed, who have pained me ! 
Your choice of every sort 
Of banqueting and sport 

You'll have on the Hill of Feilim ! 



Ah ! no more of your promises, cheat ! 
You tell me of things too sweet, 

I know you want to betray me. 
By pleasure, and mirth, and joy. 
Ah ! though you seem but a boy. 

Your learning would soon waylay me ! 
Because I am innocent and young, 
You have wheedled me with your tongue 

Afar from those who would claim me. 
To travel with you the road 
Where I'd know no soul or abode 

To the summit of the Hill of Feilim ! 
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9 b|iu|i|i||oll 5ai| nniMi'D, 

9 Tie^lt^edUir n)d|i 5ii|4i) 45 éifisl'ó ! 

Sérr 5^n t&ú^'ó, 

BMró 'c*e4C)uirD A|i lúftj 
le4tT4 ^H) núB^il, 

Cljuti) 5e4'C4rDe 34é 4>ut)4 twob4'ó ; 

le b-4rcior "oo't) óuir, 
le fitAY^ro C40TII, x>ltt)*, 

2i|i 'o'4rrDio|i 50 'Dúicée fbéiint) í 

21 é|tt|T>-Ti)4TiC4i3 rélrt), 
)r t)e4ii)-Tt)edi)4é, jiéé» 

21 C47)n4r 'OO Céltl) ll0tÍ)TMi ? 

<D4 5-clu)nT^4'6 4t) élériti, 
30 n)-bí4'ón)40ír 4 5-cér|i), 

S34iip4rDe 6 éé)le 4 11401) tl^i) '• 
204 t;l3e4'C) cttr4 4 3-céit), 
le pe4B4r 'DO rt)dti-léi5n), 

51)e4b4iti cttiri)x>e4éT; (f i) 3-clé)ti t)40tt)'C4; 
B)4i'D Tt))re lioit) féit) 
'S tt)0 ri)4C7)4r6 341) Tiéiit), 

2I3 ynMeurt 'r ti)^ 'ít) 40t)4ti to^'ote \ 

21 cuirle niiir) tt)0 éléjb, 
N4 ceirni'ó 30 b-é43, 

5l)e4b4)ti ctt)'oe4CT;4 <f i) 3-clé)|i, 

Bl41'D TíU 4 3-CttTt)4t)l) 1)4 Y)40ti), 

'S t)í l)-e434l x>tt)T; céitt) 'Dtt|iT;4ii) 1 
at)4 criei'DioT) t;u ttjo rs^úi, 

'S 'DO tTlACtMIX) 4ti iiéin) 'Ó)0tt)r4C ; 

2111 eAeiwix) cmin rem, 

2I3 b|l0r'DU34'D X>0 Cttl'D 34'Ó4|t, 

2l:)4|t Pam 411 fll^b Ida. 
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O ! Damsel, O, purest one ! 
O ! morning star like the sun ! 

No soul could mean you betrayal ! 
You will know all pleasures on earth — 
We'll revel in music and mirth. 

And foUow the chase unfidUng! 
All over the neighbouring ground 
You will spur your palfreys round. 

The nobles on all sides haiUng I 
As happy as the Blest you'll be. 
And pleasantly live with me 

For your visit to the Hill of Feilim ! 

O ! Cavalier, meek and brave ! 
Of mmd so noble and suave ! 

Have you, then, no fear as a layman ? 
If here we plighted our troth, 
By the Church we should speedily both 

Be brought to the chancel's railing ! 
Yet, still, if you leave me alone, 
And depart to another zone, 

"Wiiere your learning will glow so flaming, 
I cannot but weep and mourn 
For I never shall see you return 

To the pleasant high Hill of Feilim ! 

! Pulse and Life of my soul, 
Abandon your ceaseless dole. 

You'll never be left a-wailing ; 
Our priests and the saints of Heaven 
Will never behold you bereaven. 

So fear not slander or fables. 
! only believe my tale, 
And you, of the race of the Gael, 

Will again rise proud and famous — 
You shall gallop on bounding steeds 
Over hills and dells and meads, 

As the heroines of olden ages. 
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4)4 'o-néntl^r) lean tat) iid'o, 

4)0 T)e4tf)-óe4'o njo Tf)(5tt-$40'64lx;4'6 ; 
3^1) capaII, 3AT) bo, 
3ai) cir'oe, 341) fcon» 

^lo-D be434T) bé43 xjo Idi) 64^041$ ; 
34t) C4TUi'o 4n) édni, 
^41-0101) t)4 i)d|i), 

'S Tmr4 belt; 4|i 4i) T)(5r 064-01)4 ; 
Nu4i|i 4 ó|ittit)t)e(5é4'ó 41) ceó, 
'Ctt)T;i5)ft)j'D 4 n)-b|iót), 

2l|i ri)ull4ó rlé)b tt)óri Té|ll«) '. 

21 cdtt) re4t)3 réifi), 
2lt) uti-otioj-oe iiéTS» 

Ktt3 b4ii|i 411 41) rA034l le c|i1oi)I)4ót; ; 
)r Ie4t)b4'ó 4t) )^c4l bé|l, 
21 ée4t)34l)!4'ó 1^1)1) 4 TiAot), 

N4Ó b-)!45f 41'óe 30 l)-643 4ii r3A0)le4'D 
K)'i 401) i)e4é )!40) 'i) i)-3iié)i), 

N4Ó b-):434'Ó CU 41) 64*041), 

iOdti-enix) ^04 tJ)6)1)1) r31t1ob*4 ; 
2l)f;tie4r otiT5 ^04 ii)-b6Í'De4'ó, 
30 'd-t;)0C)!4'ó 41) ^^643, 

TPtt4r34)lT; ox)' p6)i)i) i)í b-ip434'ó vu ! 
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But, woe is me ! if I leave 
My kindred at home to grieve 

*TÍ8 bitterly they will blame me ! 
O ! what a fate will be mine, 
Without gold, or gear, or kine. 

Or a single friend to stay me ! 
And you, too, night and mom. 
Would meet but roverty and Scorn. 

When it came on dark and rainy 
Oh ! where should we find a friend— 
Our sorrows would never end 

On the brow of the Hill of Feilim ! 



Mild maid of the slender Waist — 
Chaste girl of Truth and Taste, 

Excelling all other maidens. 
What a few sweet Words of Life 
Would make us man and wife. 

With happiness never waning ! 
I gaze on your lovely brow, 
And from Eve's bright day till now 

The soul shines out in the features. 
O ! only take me as yours. 
And as long as Life endures 

My Love, it is you shall sway me ! 
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WO)K)M n) Ct)U)U)0NM2l)M/ 



C4 rs^nj-dl xittb 'r ceo 'otuoi'óeAÓTf , 
t^4 cdsfttise-dii 30 b]ittiT)T)' -dt) btUtf ! 

2iiri teAttA^Ti tAinntjSi t<5^-óioii)T>,< 

O refill CKJOSD -di) ipttiiiioijTi r«)4il :— 

te sled-cloiTiitt) xjo duiii -dii t^Sai) I 
2lit T)-'DTU54ii) Tf)e4]td, tf)ó|i-btti'óeAi>, 
O ^b(5)ti1t) N1 Cl)ttillioi)i)4it) ! 

D'e-drSA'ó 4t) pe-dCA-o, ip4-ii1o|i! 

4)0 feojl r1i)i) F^oi 'óliSéíb i)4ti|4'o ; 
34t) ^lUxJAt ^)Xin 43 pdii 5<i0|'6e4l ; 

54t) reoix) pttit)T), 341) cioi), 341) 4iii'o !- 
'S 340 b4t;l4é b|t4C4ó, bedl-buróe, 

éo't) ódíp ótilo?) -oo iitt)t; xwi|i r4il, 

^ 3-ce4T)T)4r T^)*> *r A 2rc6)tl)f;J5e4r, 
te ^dinlD W') Cbuillioi)D4iD ! 

4)0 T)e4|lC4r 1)640 411 61(5 'l) 40)1, 

4)0 tid-l1i)i) 6 i)e4ii) 411) '64)1 ; 
'S 'o'4)f;ii)r ^0411) 30 bedl-bíi)i), 

341) |id-ii)0)ll 30 'o-Tm)t:^'ó pl4)3 : — 
íl)|i Amsterdam 1)4 T€fdl Tl1it)> 

2lri Sbedi) St:f)4llt 'r Aji Pl))l)b S4)ll, 
'S i)4|i b-)!4'D4 ce4iiT5 1)4 Sed)|ir)'6e, 

9X)\i ^l)d)ri1i) Ní Cl)tt)ll)0i)D4)D ! 



* I copied this song from a MS. of 1732, now in the possession cf 
Sir William Betham. 

t Seon SHall (John Steele), Pi7i6 Saill (PhiUp Sail), two ob- 
noxious characters. 
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MOIRIN NI CHUILLIONNAIN. 



A gloomsome cloud of trouble» 

A strange, dark, Druidic mist» 
Lowers o'er Fail * the noble. 

And will while £arth and Time exist. 
Across the heaving billows 

Came slaughter in the wake of Man — 
Then bent our Chiefs like willows» 

And fled Moirin Ni Chuillionnain! 

Alas ! our sad transgressions 

First brought us under Saxon sway» 
' The power and the possessions 

Of £ire are the Guelphs' to-day. 
The churls who crossed the surges 

Six ages back, and overran 
Our isle, are still the scourges 

Of mild Moirin Ni Chumionnain ! 

I saw, in sleep, an Angel 

Who came, downwara, from the moon» 
And told me that some strange ill 

Would overtake the Dutchman soon. 
On Amsterdam's dammed city 

On Steele and Sail their lies a ban ; 
Tis God, not Greorge, can pity 

Our poor Moirin Ni Chmllionnain I 

* Innisfailf one of the names of Ireland — the Isle of Destiny. 
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aj5l)N5 Ct)ONCt)UBt)ajIi U) HJOR't)?lJN. 



HSoeeraleli/' 




Zln) cjiijciolUilJ r^oSdjl ; 
O Kat Loific* Tjpé y-^ a.éApd.tt, 

3o Uoi-ffiHitt 1 n-6jr3 ; 
Ó0 -D-cápUiii d Tj-SAOfied-tj 3leaDH4 sUir, 
Ma b-i:e4'ób4 itéjTi i)á|i fiimpmSce, 

"be cojllcib 114 3-ctt4ob ! 

• Ralk Lo!rc, Charlaville. 
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CONOR O'RIORDAN'S VISION. 

Air :— "TAtf Mower," 



C!oNOB O'RiOBDAN, author of this song, was a native of West Mns- 
keny (Mnscraidhe), in the county of Cork, and flourished a. d. 1760. 
He followed the occupation of parish schoolmaster in his native dis- 
trict, wh^oe he obtained the appellation of ** Conchubhar Maister " 
(Ck)nor Master), by which he is better known at this day, and from 
which many of his compositions, current among the peasantry of 
Cork, take thdr name. He had a son named Peter, who " lisped 
in numbers," but not with that inspiration which fired the father's 
poetic muse. He followed the profession of his father, and went 
by the name of Peadair Maitter (Peter Master), but we cannot tell 
when, or where, either of the Riordans closed his earthly career. 

The present song is adapted to the air of a pleasing pastoral love 
ballad of great beauty, very popular in the south, of which the 
following is the first stanza : — 

** Ate paizcin bheag «guotiMh 

Do bhMH, mhin, retgh ; 
Qan cUdh, gan fsl, gan falla lei, 

Achd a h-aghaidh ar an laóghal ; 
Spealadoir do ghlacfainn-BÍ, 
Ar tatk no d'reir an acradb, 
Be aco Bud do b*fearr leis* 

No padh an aghadh an lae.** 

** A little field I hare got, 

Of •mooth meadowy lea % 
Without a hedge, a wall, or fence, 

But expoeed to the breeie i 
A mower I would hire on task. 
Or by the acre, if it pleated him best, 
Or if either would rait him not, 

rd pay him by the day.*' 



Once I strayed from Charleville, 
As careless as could be ; 

I wandered over plain and bill» 
Until I reacbed tbe Lee — 

And tbere I found a flowery dell 

Of a beauty rare to tell» 

Witb woods around as ricb in swell 
As eye sball ever see. 

t Laoi'Shruith, The river Lee. 
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34l|l 411 SéA34)t) C41)XWH)1)4'Ó, 

Ba biTji), njioóAin, réir ; 

^|i 540 tt)ioi)-4lc xje't) ts64ii ; 
tttóc p4ire, péjijije, 'r pe4in)4)'oe, 
3e4iiii*4'ó ctiédóc, 'r 34l4]i4T3 ; 
21 5-c4r 30 x>-T5Í5e4'ó 4ii 'oe4|i'n)4'D, 

te b-40ibi)e4r 1)4 t)-é4i). 



4)0 *4Til4i'ó T;4on) ^04 'ó«4r34'ó -64111, 

te'ti bjo3ur t;4|i éir» 
d)4it)i'ó |i641t;41) tf)4ll4-|ioir3» 
B4 c4bl4ó, ctt4ob4ó, C4r'04-iF0)te; 
'S ipÁ)X'oe C40é 1)4 l)-4)ce 'c), 

4)0 ft)e4lllp4Ó 41) rA054l l 



)r 5ti4'ón)A1t, r^lri), -DO be4i)i)4|'ó a^it), 

2lr) c|iu)i)i)-3ioll4'ó C40é! 
'S 4 Ufi) 3tt|i l^ 4|i 4iin)4)b, 

2li) 111^-^)13 S^^n 1 
4)0 jíAi't 4t) belt; 30 C4ti*4i)i)4ó, 
Cttji 'De4Tit)4'ó iP4e t)4 Óe4r54ib ; 
3|i4ir) tt)o clé|b 4 'ó4|iTwiitie, 

2l|l TDO r'<l13ef'<l'0'<l1^> 1)4 Xie)!) ? 
21 StUt), 4 I403, 'r A Ó4tlll4)'D Óttft)4)t)l)t 

4)1o3|i4ir tno éléib ! 
W4 T^S tt)6 t)-é43ti)4)r ^4)t))fi)e, 

te l)-1r)t)nt)c t;4TI b-éir J 
<D4)li'o 6itie 'r B4í)b4, 
Cl4n toiiic e)be4ii 34iTiW)1'o» 
C6 'T;4in)re 'o'éir i)4 b-f e4|i|i4-éoi), 

34T) Ótt1tJ)T)e4'Ó ! 34T) cé)U ! 
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Wild birds warbled in their bower 

Son^s passÍDg soft and sweet ; 
And brilliant hues adorned each flower 

That bloomed beneath my feet. 
All sickness» feebleness, and pain, 
The wounded heart and tortured brain 
Would yanish,. ne'er to come again. 

In that serene retreat ! 



Lying in my lonely lair. 

In sleep medreamt I saw 
A damsel wonderfully fair, 

Whose beauty waked my awe. 
Her eyes were lustrous to behold. 
Her tresses shone like flowing gold. 
And nigh her stood that urchin bold — 

Toung Love, who gives Earth law ! 



The Boy drew near me, smiled and laughed. 

And from his aniver drew 
A delicately pointed shaft 

Whose mission I well knew ; 
But that bright maiden raised her hand. 
And in a tone of high command 
Exclaimed, ** Forbear ! put up your brand. 

He hath not come to woo r' 



"Damsel of the queenly brow," 
I spake, ** my life, my loye. 
What name, I pray thee, bearest thou 

Here or in Heaven above Í" 
— " Banba and Eire am I called. 
And Heber's kingdom, now enthralled, 
I mourn my heroes fetter-galled. 
While all alone I rove !" 
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4)'4ii 3-coii)x;ii)i) a tuoi) ; 

4)4 i)-'DÍ03' 4r 41) x^o^U* 
34T) c|i4éT5 4|i r5é4l, t)4 e46T;Ti4'ó, 
ílco cl4ti4 )!4ob4i|i 'r rper4l4t)4'ó, 
B4t)TMi liei-o *5ur 4&dTi4ii)i), 

'S)i)i)re464'ó|!é||i! 

C4 *3An) r5é4l le l)-4if;riir» 
*S 1t)ntt) 'Dttic é ; 

3tt|l 3641111 30 llérJSf 64-0 41) T;-?lt;4)ll-Wl)4C 

i)e Se)ri)le4é4>b 540X)4)l ; 
C4 34ii'04 Uoé fA 4iift)4)b, 
30 'd4i)4 43 véAén Twiii iF4)ii3e, 
Mj 34*0 i>)b c64iin)4'ó 4ii c4l4rt)4)B, 

'S t)4 C0)i)3tl))'ó Mji léir^ 

Beix) U twill é)r 30 l)-4)fnie4ó 

?l3 'D4011)lt) 1)4 3-Cl401) I 

2llir4é'C, I6)t;c46c, cii4)P)'6te4óts» 

'S ciiíi)i)e4ÓT5 4 véA&v ! 
2li) b4r n)4ii óé)le le4pfwi'ó *C4, 
'S 4r 3ii4i)4 31)6 41) pe4C4'ó 011114 ; 
21 14*4)11 4)6 34Ó 4)i)'be4iic, 

4)4 i)-3i)1oii)4ii*4)b le lé434'ó ! 

C4lti) cii4)T3T5e 43 bé41ll4'Ó S43r4i)i)Ad, 

S4I) TJJll 411 34Ó T;40b ! 

*S T54)'o 1)4 SAOi-oeil c<5if) 34i)34)'De46, 

'S 4 l)-1l)l)T5)l) )r CUOl) ! 

141) -oo tnié)3*)b tí)4ll4)3*c, 

34I) c4b4éT; 4 l)-'Dé)llC, 1)4 3-C41lt41)l)4Ó'0, 

'S 3ii4rA 4)6 30 i)-'oe4iiin4)'D, 
le 'Dl03iu)r x>o'i) T;-r4034l l 

* Here the poet laments the persecutions suffered by his brethren of 
the bardic profession at this period ; because of the exposure which 
they made of the delinquencies of state officials and men in authority, 
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Together then in that sweet place 

In saddest mood we spoke^ 
Lamenting much the Taliant race 

Who wear the exile's yoke. 
And never hear aught glad or hlithe. 
Nought hut the sound of spade and scythe ; 
And see nought hut the willow withe. 

Or gloomy grove of oak. 

'' But hear ! I have a tale to tell," 

She said — " a cheering tale ; 
The Lord of Heaven, I know fall well. 

Will soon set free the Gael. 
A hand of warriors, great and brave. 
Are comine o'er the ocean-wave ; 
And you shall hold the lands God gave 

Your sires, both hill and vale. 

** A woeful day, a dismal fate. 

Will overtake your foes, 
Grey hairs, the curses of deep hate. 

And sickness and all woes ! 
Death will bestride them in the night— 
Their every hope shall meet with blight, 
Ahd God will put to utter flight 

Their long-enjoyed repose ! 

''My curse be on the Saxon tongue. 

And on the Saxon race ! 
Those foreign churls are proud and strong, 

And venomous and base. 
Absorbed in greed, and love of self. 
They scorn the poor : — slaves of the Guelph, 
They have no soul except for pelf. 

God give them sore disgrace ! " 

were looked upon as the greatest evil the supreme power had to 
id with. 
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4>'4ii 3-coii)x;ii)i) -d tuoi) ; 

4)4 ih'olos' 4r 41) taosaI,* 
341) c|i4óc 411 r3é4l, 1)4 e4ót;|i4'ó, 

ílCO Cl4tl4 |!40t)41|l 'r irpe4l41)4'Ó, 
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?l3 'D40)l))b 1)4 3-CI401) ! 
2l|ir4éT5, lé)t;C4Ót5, Cfl4)P)'6T;e4ÓtS» 

'S cii)i)i)e4óT; 4 T7é4óT; ! 
7kr) b4r 11)411 ó6)le le4t>t»4'ó *C4, 
'S 4r 3|i4i)4 3i)é 41) pe4C4'ó 0|ifi4 ; 
?l 14*4)11 4>6 54Ó 4)i)'be4iiT;, 

4>4 i)-3^joii)4ii*4)l) le lé434'ó ! 

^4)11) cii4)T3T5e 43 bé41ll4'Ó S43r4i)i)4d, 

S4I) «111 4)1 346 TWlOb ! 

*S t;4i'd 1)4 3A0)'óe)l cóú) 34i)34)'oe4ó, 
'S 4 i)-1i)DC)i) )r cUoi) 1 

t4l) -DO f;ilé)5T#)b ll)4ll4)5TOr, 

34I) c4b4ÓT5 4 l)-'Dé)llC, 1)4 3-C41lTWll)l)4Ó'0, 

'S 3ii4r4 4)é 30 i)-'De4|iii)4)'o, 
le 'Dl03ii4)r x>o'i) c-rA03;4l ! 

* Here the poet laments the persecations suffered by his brethren of 
the bardic profession at this period ; because of the exposure which 
they made of the delinquencies of state officials and men in authority, 
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Together then in that sweet place 

In saddest mood we spoke> 
Lamenting much the valiant race 

Who wear the exile's yoke. 
And never hear aught glad or blithe, 
Nought but the sound of spade and scythe ; 
And see nought but the willow withe. 

Or gloomy grove of oak. 

** But hear ! I have a tale to tell," 

She said — " a cheering tale ; 
The Lord of Heaven, I know full well. 

Will soon set free the Grael. 
A band of warriors, great and brave. 
Are comine o'er the ocean-wave ; 
And you snail hold the lands God gave 

1 our sires, both hill and vale. 

" A woeful day, a dismal fate. 

Will overtake your foes, 
Grey hairs, the curses of deep hate. 

And sickness and all woes ! 
Death will bestride them in the night— 
Their every hope shall meet with blight, 
Ahd God will put to utter flight 

Their long-enjoyed repose ! 

" My curse be on the Saxon tongue. 

And on the Saxon race ! 
Those foreign churls are proud and strong, 

And venomous and base. 
Absorbed in greed, and love of self. 
They scorn the poor : — slaves of the Guelph, 
They have no soul except for pelf. 

God give them sore disgrace ! " 

ry were looked upon as the greatest evil the supreme power had to 
itend with. 




Jr ]0n)-6A 6^ir]Ac rúl-jUr <i3 ■ctiut i& j piSfa*, 
■Doft lea. 

21 B-Tdcu-o CÚ n)o »4b4t], U bjieaj 't } il4 l)~aotwii, 
21 CÚI ■DuaUd, ■Dpir-leáoíií, 30 rlnmeíti rJoT léite ; 
Wil dji 41) (3j3-ije4D, 't ptir btteás T)<i lj-éd'04n, 
"S 4r ■ctfic le 34Ó rviiioTat) 51111 le4i)4D leir t^ih j ! 

a B-TUIC4T5 VÚ tijo rpeip-bedti 'r i ■CAoti lejr jt) coiijfl, 

Tajnnit-e iin 411 4 nieonaib 'r ') rié]i>'c)ot 4 cinn {«■ 

Jr é ■DiilJdlpC 41) P40tl40 Bj-Ó '|J4 n)40Tl 4Jl 4f) tO)^^| 

30 ni'teA^ri 'eir <iI5e f^^ Í. 'l^ Sjiie 3411 liO)t)t)^H 
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MOIRIN NI CHUILLIONNAIN. 

BY THOMAS COTTER. 



But who is she, the maiden. 

Who crossed my path but even now ? 
She leaves men sorrow-laden. 

With saddest heart and darkest brow. 
O ! who she is I'll tell you soon — 

The pride of erery Irishman — 
Our heart, our soul, our sun, our moon — 

Is she — Moirin Ni Chuillionnain. 

A great and glorious warrior 

Is now struggting fierce in fight— 
And yet will burst the barrier 

That severs Ireland from the Hght ! 
He will combine each scattered host — 

He will unite each creed and clan — 
Ah, yes ! we have a Queen to boast. 

In our Moirin Ni Chuillionnain ! 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! I see him come — 

He comes to rescue Inisfail — 
And many myriad priests from Rome 

Will aid him — for, he cannot fail ! 
Search hamlets, villages, and towns. 

Tempt all the best or worst you can. 
But, ere twelve moons go by. Three Crowns 

Will deck Moirin Ni Chuillionnain ! 
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^n Bejnsjn iu^icijk^idi). 



Moderately Jt U' 
Slow. VSi 




-^ '' ' 1 [Sr' ' °i Sf l J ■ J 



14 T>^ T^^bAr 30 l)-tuii3T>e4ó, 

ÍI3 xittl riuir 30 Coi)t)T;Ae At) CljUiii ;* 
^0 SA-oAiiiltj be43 30 ^-íiAib|ie'dó 

2I3 lul-pttnic, 'r ")0 jttt) ATI) I4)tt) ; 
C)A CATf 4)'óe o|ii!) aót; rciui)'6-be4T), 

Na 3ntiAi3e Tl^^er, 3)^e, btie45A ; 
'S ^in"^^^ be)r)r1t) A)ce bt4A)r)T;e, 

4>e't) lttAdA)[i bA SUircf 'o't4r- 

* See note, page 180. 
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THE LITTLE BENCH OF RUSHES. 



This soDg will be fbiind at p. 834, voL 1, of Hardiman's '' Irish 
Mmstrel^," where it is left uotraaalated. The meaning of the word 
" Beifuin* (little Bench) is mistaken by some of our most eminent 
writers, who suppose it to mean a Bunch, In the days of our boy- 
hood it was a general custom with the peasantry to go on midsummer's 
eve to the next b(^, and cut a heart luachra (a bundle of rushes), 
which would be as much as a stout lad could cany home on his back ; 
and this they strewed on benches of stones made for the purpose 
outside their cottages, where the youth of the ndghbourbood spent the 
evening in their usual pastimes. The custom generally prevailed in 
our own day, but probably has now died away. The heroine of this 
song must have been on an excursion of this kind, in *' milk-white 
Clare," and from the simplicity of the language, it appears to be the 
composition of an early period. 

Monsieur Boullaye Le Gouz, who travelled through Ireland in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, tells us that " Les Irlandois oment 
knr chambres de long, dont ils font leur lits en ete, et de paille en 
h»rer, ils mettent un pied de iong autour de leur chambres, et sur 
kiir ftnestres, et plusfeurs d'entr'eux oment leur planchers de 
ramOBX. — "Les Voyages et Observations du Sieur Boulla^ Le 
Gouz. áto. A Paris, 1667. 476. 



One day I journeyed lonely 

Along the road to milk-white Clare, 
My dog beside me only» 

My gun in hand, and free from care ; 
When, lo ! I met a maiden 

Of bright and golden shining hair— 
With greenest rushes laden» 

To make a bench — this fairest fair ! 



^ 
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21 Ó4111T) b)3 1)4 llUiélU'D, 

^1) lé)3y5e4T> 'DO be^iiT; 4|i U|i ; 
1^0 4 'o-7;iocy54'D Ijoti) 4t) iuii3t))or, 

T^oi b|iu4é t)4 co)Ue ir sUlT^^ bU* ? 
S434i]tT; T)1 b-i^jAi'D rs^Al ^1]^» 

1^4 401) 1)640 'd4 b-)ni)l le ^434)1 ; 
3o 'D-T;)ocy54T> C4)1)t; xjo 'i) óé)|ire4ó, 

'S 340)'De)l3e -do 'i) loi)-'Dttb btte434 ! 

21 é4)líl) b)3 1)4 ltt4C|U'D, 

3i4c ru4)ii)i))or 'r y^v 30 nai-o 

Nj c4)l 'Dtt)^; 4 bof; tt4)b|ie4ó, 
2li) U4)3!)e4r 'r 'cu le4T; f é)i) ! 

204 rs^ip n)é xjo ctt)^? lu4ctt4T>, 
)r 'ou4l 30 b-y5tt)l ctt)^? t;4|i b-é)r, 

B4)i)T5)0X) belnre tt)6\i 'óu)^;, 
2l'r U4l4ó n)4|i ttt)lle lé)r. 



The County of Clare is prorerbiál for its bad buttenxulk ; as maj 
be seen by the following quatrain illustrative of the peculiarities of 
four Southern counties, from which our poet gave it the appellation of 
"milk-white Clare." 

Conntae an Chlair na bkUhaUrhe breine 
Conntae Chiarraidhe agfiafiraighe a cKeile 
Conntae Choreaighe i» gortaighe n-Eire 
*S Conntae Luimne agpioca na deise. 

The County of Clare, of the stale bnttermilk ; 

The County of Kerry, of brotherly lore i 

The County of Cork, the hungriest in the land ; 

And the County of Limerick, gleanen of the cora-flelds. 
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** O girl of greenest rushes. 

This burden suits you not too well — 
I fain would spare your blushes, 

But come with me to yonder dell : 
The priests will never know it. 

Until the songful, soulful thrush 
Speak Gaelic as a poet. 

The blackbird from the greenwood bush. 

** My darling girl, my own dear. 

Don't pout, but lay your rushes by. 
You know you are here alone, dear. 

And have no friend to help you nigh. 
I've tossed your rushes rather. 

But more remain uncut behind — 
And I'll hie off, and gather 

For you a larger bench, you'll find." 



^th respect to Cork — ^we find the following stanza in reference to 
town of Bantry, in Angus O'Daly's Satires. 

Tri h-aeihbhairfar sheachain me* 
Duithche Bheanntraighe *« Bheara ; 
Croinmhil bhoga gan hhUu^ 
Cuibhrean/ada ^gus anglais. 

Three reMons there were why I lately withdrew 

In » hurry from Bantry, 

Ita want of a pantry 
Waa one ; and the dirt of its people was two. 

Good HeaTens I how they daub and bespatter 
Their dudi I I forget the third reason. No matter. 
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Tot)D :— Cait^iUd N) UdlUd4i!)^ 



"sr^g^ 





J J Jlj jn. 



Dim. 




Cres. , 




^eAr^ttiAOiT), 1)40 C4ln) tiin, x)0 'i) hvA^jiv r^tj Sb4it)i), 
ilcx) n)e4lU rlise^j cutt) C4i#4 clo)'ó)rt), x)0 tAbuijin a 

Bei-D 34U4 4 nlTf 'o4 le434'D r)or> l<2^ líí* 4|i I4ri)4|b, 
2l3rr n)4C 4Í) FJ3, 43 C4)T;)ljt) Nj U4ll4c4ii) I 
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CAITILIN NI UALLACHATN. 

BY WILLIAM H£FF£RNAN (tHE BLIND). 



Several imperfect yersions of this song are already before the public, 
and were we not anxious to preserve the best copy, we might pass 
it over in silence. Caitilin Ni Uallachain (Catharine Holahan) is 
another of those allegorical names by which Ireland is known in Irish 
song ; and for an accoilnt of the author, UUliam Dall G'Hearnain 
(William Hetiíéman, the Blind), we have only to refer our readers to 
p. 92 of our " Reliques of Irish Jacobite Poetry." With respect 
to the prefix "iVi," used before surnames in the feminine gender, 
we may quote the following extract from Conor Mac Sweeny's 
" Songs of the Irish," No. VI., where he says, " It is proper here to 
warn Irish ladies that they commit a blunder in writing their naihes 
with or Afac, instead of Ni. They should bear in mind that O'Neill, 
Mac Carthy, O'Loghlen, O'Connell, are not surnames like the English 
Baggs^ Daggs, Scraggs, Hog, Drake, Duck, Moneypenny, &c., but 
«mply mean Son of Nially Son of Connelly >Son of Louffhlin, &c., 
as the Jews say. Son of Judah, Son of Joseph, &c., and tíiat a lady 
who writes^ or Mac to her name calls herself son, instead of 
daughter. What should we say of a Hebrew lady who should write 
herself * Esther Son of Judah ?' and yet we do not notice the absurdity 
in ourselves. I therefore advise every Irish lady to substitute M, 
pronounced Nee^ for or Mac, Julia Ni Connell, Catharine Ni 
Donqell, Ellen Ni Neill, will at first sound strange, but they are not 
a whit less euphonious than the others, and use will make them agree- 
able. In Irish we never use O or Mac with a woman's name, and 
why must it be done in English ?" 

Fully coindding in these observations of our esteemed ftíend Mr. 
Mac Sweeny, we adopt the prefix " M','* in preference to the O in 
surnames of the feminine gender, throughout this book. 



In vain, in vain we turn to Spain — she heeds us not. 
Yet may we still, by strength of will, amend our lot. 
O, yes ! our foe shall yet lie low — our swords are 

drawn ! 
For her, our Queen, our Caitilin Ni Uallachain ! 
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3eAlltt)ii) 'olb, 1)40 )S4'04 4 |i1r» 3^11 hUAtú\itA 4t) 

34m> 

^3 ATiw) v^ol)4)|i, ^04 3-ce4i)4'ó IIdij, 'r F*A'D4|i 

JT'CAipA C|iu)i)t) -DO p]te4by54n)40)r» 'r ATbwAC4ó, ^ti-o, 
4>4 nj-beit ti)4C 4T) K)3, 43 C41t;)Iíi) N1 U4ll4ó4ii) ! 



)r T^'o^n r)t)t), 43 T!4i]te 4|iir» le ru4r3All 'D't434il, 
1^4|i rx^Uitil'óe, 341) b4lc4ir1't>e, 't)4 ltt4'D 'i)4li I4itf) ; 
Be)T> b4|iC4 i)or)VA 4)|i b4|i|U T;40]'oe, 'r T^^itf) 4)|i 

r4n, 

le n)4c 4!) K)3j cuti) C41t;i11!) Nj U4ll4ó4in 1 



1^4 n)e4r4'040ir> 3^*11 C4ile cjo|i, 4ti rcr4i|ie in54i'D, 
1^4 C4)U)6l!), '1)4 3'Cii4p4X)40)r> ^ ciui)ll-be43 ci)4n)4 ; 
C)4 )54'04 lu)3e 'th le ve4|U|b ód|rijte4c, 34tj riw)rt)- 

t)e4r 'D't434)l, 
2lT^ r^)t 4!) KI3, 4 3-C4lT;ir)D N1 U4ll4ó4iD ! 



)r T<i'04 4 'oUoi'ce, C4r'04 C)0|it4, 'r A rSWA^tolT; 
b4T), 

'S 4 'Oe4ttC4 tl)T), 43 4li)4]tC 540|'Óe4l, CO)r Cll41)Tkl 

bne43 ; 

)r bl4r'D4 b1l)T), 'DO Ó4T)4t) tl» 3U|l btt4T) Blot p4)|l'C, 
Jj-D)]! ii)4C 4t) K)3, '3ttr C417;iljt) 1^1 U4ll4Ó4ll) ! 

1^14 n)e4r4'D40)r> t)A rp]^er4l4)|i)'óe, 3tt|i biut) Á\i 
b-p4)r, 

's 3un se^^nn 4 bi-o, 114 sUr^ 4 r3^oiie, 'i)ii4)|i ir 

cnv4)3 41) c4r ; 
30 r)-'oe4|ii)4T> 4>í4> ]io|ri) pobul IwaeZ, x)e*r) t!)<5|i- 

'S 30 b-f<5)|ie4T> 4T) K)3 ori-c, 4 Cl)4)'C)l1i) l^i U4II4- 
64)T) ! 
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Yield not to fear! The time is near — ^with sword 

in hand 
We soon shall chase the Saxon race far from our 

land. 
What glory then to stand as men on field and bawn> 
And see all sheen our Caitilin Ni TJallachain ! 



How tossed, how lost, with all hopes crossed, we long 

have been ! 
Our gold is gone ; gear have we none, as all have 

seen. 
But ships shall brave the Ocean's wave, and morn 

shall dawn 
On Eire green, on Caitilin Ni TJallachain ! 

Let none believe this lovely Eve outworn or old — 
Fair is her form ; her blood is warm, her heart is 

bold. 
Though strangers long have wrought her wrong, she 

will not fiiwn — 
Will not prove mean, our Caitilin Ni TJallachain ! 

Her stately air, her flowing hair — her eyes that far 
Pierce through the gloom of Banba's doom, each like 

a star; 
Her songful voice that makes rejoice hearts Grief 

hath gnawn. 
Prove her our Queen, our Caitilin Ni TJallachain ! 



We will not bear the chains we wear, not bear them 

long. 
We seem bereaven, but mighty Heaven will make us 

strong. 
The Grod who led through Ocean Red all Israel on 
Will aid our Queen, our Caitilin Ni TJallachain ! 
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b-p4i|ic, 

2154I )or4 ! 4|i rot) nA i)-3Aoróe4l-Boiéc, ^r ciiiuitó 
4t) c4r'. 

IttóT; 4t) Irblitt;, 'DO óu|i 4|i 'DíbiiiT;, 4|i x^UAjXie ii)n4> 
'S 4 c6)le v1|t-ée4|iT;, x>o 'ccaot; Tki|i t^AOi^De» 541) 
bu4)tiT; t)4 'd4)1 ! 

Ce4T)34l. 

1^4 3!)é 3UT) 4l|l Phoebus^ *x lot)í)]i4'ó T^filx), 
1^4 4Í) it4e '3ur t)4 tié4lT;4 4 3-ctt|it4 cj\u)r)t) ; 

Tjá t)4 rpé4n'C4 ip4 r3éirf)-3i4T), 34T) ntifiic, 341) 

t;6iíí))oI, 
Kojrt) Kex ce4]tT; i)4 T^i)t)e, 'r 4 ttiup t;4|i coitjij. 

1^4 4|i 3-cl6i|ie 4 3-C40ti)-3tt)'c, 4 ruil ler Cfilort;, 
'S 4|i t)-é)3n 30 tié)n)e4c, Y 4 3-CU1ÍJ4 tjuI 'd'ioB : 
340'ó4il Boct; Jt)i)ir 6)l3e, 30 ru34C, rlo'ó^ó, 
Ko|ri) Sbé4ii)ttr* ri)jc Se4n)ttjr» 'r 4t) Djuic -0411 

-COIT)!). 

* In the first stanza, the poet alludes to the regal honors paid James 
Francis Stuart, at Madrid, in 1719, when Cardinal Alberoni and the 
Duke of Ormond planned the expedition to Scotland in his favour. 
He committed a fatal mistake in not making a descent upon Ireland 
where the old Irish and northern Presbyterians were most anxious to 
have '^ The auld Stuarts back again." 
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O, Virgin pure ! our true and sure defence thou art ! 
Pray thou thy Son to help us on in hand and heart ! 
Our Prince, our Light, shall banish night — then 

beameth Dawn — 
Then shall be seen our Caitilin Ni TJallachain ! 

SUMMING-UP.* 

Phcebns shines brightly with his rays so pure, 
The moon and stars their courses run ; 
The firmament is not darkened by clouds or mist; 
As our true king with his troops over the ocean comes. 

Our priests are as one man imploring Christ, 
Our bards are songful, and their gloom dispelled ; 
The poor Gael of Inis-Eilge in calm now rest 
Before James,f the son of James, and the Duke| 
who over ocean comes. 



Had he accomplished his design of sending the Duke of Ormond 
and Greneral Dillon to Ireland, the Irish government could not have 
sent the troops to the Duke of Argjle, which dispersed the Scotch 
Jacobites in 1716. Hooke, Stuart Papers. 

* We have given a literal translation of these two stanzas, as Mr. 
Mangan omitted to versify them. 

t The Chevalier de St. George. 

X James, second Duke of Ormond. 
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UlllMfl) 4)411, CCXi. 



THE HUMOURS OF GLYN. 




fiiJ^glijTJr' i i' 





f'tfrrfnii^iyiTii 



21 Plja-oiuis 1)4 i)-4|iTur)T) ! 4 3-cIuit)' cu 1)4 54tt|tfM, 

21 3-cittii)i|i 4t) pié-|i4c4,* 4T) r)orn)4'D, 'r ^^ sico ? 

2l|i cu4l4)r itJ^n t4iT))T> 30 c<5)3e UlU'ó 4i) 54|t'D49 
TAwroit ^4 rUjTjce le l)-ioii)4|iC4'ó rs^ip ! 



* Pie Raca means a row, such as would occur in a country 
shebeen house. It is derived from pie, contention, and raeoj an 
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A WELCOME FOR KING CHARLES. 

BY WILLIAM HEFFERNAN (tHE BLIND). 
Aib: — ^^ Humours of Gfynn,** 



This air is very popular in the town and vicinity of ClonmeL The 
Glynn, íírom which it takes its name, is a small romantic coontry vil- 
lage, ffltnated at either side of the Suir, midway between the towns of 
Carrick and QonmeL 

Having, from our infancy, heard this air traditionally ascribed by 
the peasantry of the district, to a celebrated piper named Power, a 
native of the locality, we, some time ago, wrote to John R. O'Mahony, 
Esq., of Mnlloogh, for information on the subject, and the following 
extract from his letter will probably satisfy oar readers. 

** Glynn," says Mr. O^Mahony, ** was more than a century ago the 
residence of a branch of the Powers, to which family it still bdongs. 
One ci them, Piorse Power, called Mac an Bharuin (the Baron's 
Son, for his father was the ^Barun* or Baron, of an annual fur 
held here), was celebrated as a poet and musician ; and there is a tra- 
dition among his descendants, that he was the author of the popular 
air of * The Humours of Glynn.' " 



O Patrick, my friend, have you heard the commotion. 
The claneor, the shouting, so lately gone forth ? 

The troops have come over the hlue-billowed ocean. 
And Thurot commands in the camp of the North. 



epithet by which a country public house is known among the 
natives, 
t Commander Thurot (whose real name was OTarrell) and Colonel 
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P|ie4b ! bj-D 4*0 re^^r^ti) ! 3UC tr)eArfn)r)A'6 'x b)034 
'i)0)r ? 

3iijorA)3 1)4 re<i^4ic-r) ^'o 15-4106 eutij rp<JiTi^> 
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6ir'D)3 4 340'ó4)l-bo)C'c ''c4 cii4iT>'ce '36 n)éi|il|3, 

3l4C4)3 bii|l 'D-'C|lé4í)-41]tn) 34ir3^ 't)-bú|l T)-'OdlT), 

Bjoc Hurrah 30 rÚ34Ó ! 4r)0)f -ci 't) pnloiJDr^ 
'S 4 34ti'D4)3e 30 'DÚb4l'C4'ó 43 •C4|i|i4it)'c 'tj-buti 
5'C6)\i ? 
Hurroo 341) 'Doón)4'ó! bjoé 'oeoé a\í 4T) nj-bdti'o 
4341b, 
Sui3)'óe 30 xocví\A't le ro)l)b)or ceoil ? 
'C4'i) b4i|ie 43 4|i n)tt)i)T;i|i, 'r ^») U 'co 4Ti 4i) 

l)4TÍ)41'De, 

'S 30 \i\íAt he)'t 4ii r^oite 43 injijiT; 'r 43 dU 



21t;4 'i) KuTWi* r^ 14i'di|i n)4r Tioji 34ó 4 tutr6ce4]t, 
^i) C|iob4i]te ce4t)i)-4tiT) 'r -^ buinje 341) b|idi) ; 

Seoiiife 30 I4i)-l43 — 'r Cww^er/awi? cti4)'ó'ce, 
PzVí 41)1) T-^l Pharliament C4)'ce 41|i 4 T/Ó)t) l 



Cavenac landed with 700 French troops near Carrickfergus in 1760, 
according to the old song — 

*' The twenty-first of February, as Tve heard the people My, 
Three French ships of war came and anchored in oar bay ; 
They hoisted English colours, and they landed at Kilroot, 
And marched their men for Carrick, without further dispute/* 

They immediately took possession of the town, and remained in it for 
five days, after which they sailed away, having obtained the supplies 
of provisions and water, for which they had landed. 

On the 28th the French vessels were attacked and captured, off fhe 
Isle of Man, by three English frigates, commanded by Captain EUiot. 
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Up, up, to your post! — one of glory and dan- 
ger— 
Our legions must now neither falter nor fail : 
Well chase from the island the hosts of the 
Stranger, 
Led on by the conquering Prince of the Gael ! 



And you, my poor countrymen, trampled for ages. 

Grasp each of you now his sharp sword in his 
hand! 
The war that Prince Charlie so valiantly wages 

Is one that will shatter the chains of our land. 
Hurrah for our Leader ! Hurrah for Prince Char- 
Ue! 

Give praise to his efforts with music and song ; 
Our nobles will now, in the juice of the barley. 

Carouse to his victories all the day long ! 



Rothe marshals his brave-hearted forces to waken 
The soul of the nation to combat and dare. 

While Georgy is feeble and Cumberland shaken. 
And Parhament gnashes its teeth in despair. 



Thurot was killed in the actioB, after a most heroic but ineffectoal de- 
fence against a vastly superior force. The contemporary ballad tells 
us thatf — 

** Before they got their coloars struck, great slaughter was made, 
And many a gallant Frenchman on Thnrot's decks lay dead; 
They came tumbling down the shrouds, upon his deck they lay. 
While our brave Irish heroes cut their booms and yards away. 
And as for Monsieur Thurot, as Vre heard people say, 
He WM taken up hy Elliot's men, and burled in Bamsey Bay." 

This affair has been greatly misrepresented. Thurot merely landed 
to procure provisions, as his men were almost starved, having only one 

ounce of bread daily to live upon M*Skimmm. " Life cf Thurot,'' 

by T. C. Crofc». 

* One of the Rothes of Kilkenny, then in the French service. 
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N4 Heelans* x>á '0''CA\i\U)r)V y^O) pUi'D|B i)4 

'S 4 b-t)1bjOT)4'D 1P4X)4 X>4 rPTl€rA34 óun) ceo)Xj 

K4ii)t)ce 4|i 34c n)4oUéi)oc — le b-4T;ur i)4 rsl^rpc ; 
2I3 ctt|i )54il'ce tioiii) Sbé4|ilur 4 b4|le 'i)4 ó^iÚ5íi)i>. 

2lr é 't) |i)3-n4'D 'D4)|i1]te 6 — 4t) plé-|i4C4, *r Ai) 
Tr-40ib'i)e4r, 

2l!) 13^41 b|ie434 le i)-1r)i)ni)T; T541'd ii)4itiTK>n) 34Ó 
IÓ; 
1^4 c<5b4i3 30 cUoi-o-ce— 341) yi6)if\í)r)^ 341) t1oi)C4, 

34T) ce(5l'C4'ó, 34t) r^o)T;e, 341) b4il'ce, 341) Wtj I 
K40b4)3 34c 34ll4-poc, — Ie454i3 'r Í^^X5^r5 H'o, 

Cu)|i)3 4r 'C4l4rt) buji T)-4iT;|ie46 4i) édjp, 
^^4 Seoiiire 'r ^ rt)U)T)7;i|i 30 b|tdt)4Ó I43 cúoj'óT», 

'S c']td)t)T) 1)4 'D-xítij |iío34C'04 x)) táiTT^l'^o 'oeo ! 



211^ B\)^)n^zr^ew5\fiic\) 's 2iN.^i)ei)3!)4i>)ON.t 



^r tt)4)3'D)ot) 'r ^r b4)r)-t;|iC4b4c 'oo |i|t) 4)j4 30 Ij-ds 

'dIoti), 
K) bjTjt) lion) 4t) ó|ie)'D)ll-r) 34b4)l T;íii)é)oU r^o 

t)U4'ÓC4)|l ; 
B4 be41)-pdrx>4 4|l Tt)4)'0)t) Tt)é, o'l) 643U)r C0fl)4é- 

TJ4é, 
'S 4r b4ii)-x;|ie4b4c n)'4)t))Ti) 4|i te4CT; -oo'i) t;ii4t»- 
i)dt)4. 

* JleelanSj the Highlanders. 

f We cannot trace the author, or rather the authoress^ of this song. 
That it was composed daring the campaign of King James in Ireland 
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The lads with the dirks from the hills of the High- 
lands 
Are marching with pibroch and shout to the field. 
And Charlie, Prince Charlie, the King of the Is- 
lands, 
Will force the usurping old German to yield ! 

O, this is the joy, this the revel in earnest. 

The story to tell to the ends of the earth. 
That our youths have uprisen, resolving, with sternest 

Intention, to fight for the land of their birth. 
"We will drive out the Stranger from green-valleyed 
Erin — 
King Greorge and his crew shall be scarce in the land. 
And the Crown of Three Kingdoms shall he alone wear 
in 
The Islands — our Prince — the Man bom to com- 
mand! 



THE VIRGIN, WIFE, AND WIDOW. 



A virgin... and widow... I mourn lone and lowly. 
This mom saw me wedded, in God's Temple holy, 
And noontide beholds me a lorn widow weeping, 
For my spouse in the dark tomb for ever lies sleep- 
ing. 



need not be questioned. According to the highest anthoritj on that 
poftion of our histoiy, it cost Enghmd nearly eighteen millions sterling 
to overcome the 1,200,000 Irish who took up arms in 1689. Macariae 
Excidium, edited for the Irish Archceologiccd Society^ by J. C. 
O'CaUaghan, 
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Tjá rnjttl'c 4it Ti)o ó|ioi'óe-ri V^ X3A0)l^eúi> 30 l)-é43 

TPcAT) Bei'DCA'D T>|iúét; 4it T)4 3le41)1)T^<l'ó, 1)4 ced 4ti 

1)4 rléiBce ; 
t!54 C(5fi)ti4'ó T>4 r»)1on) 'óu)t; 30 C40)i) 'De4r 'oe'i) C4ol 

T>4)|1, 

)r é Ti)o 14 bTid)D 41) c|ie)'ó)ll-r)* 'oá 1i)t)rii)T; 3ttti 
é434ir 1 

)r 'oe4r 'DO t|ocv4'ó cloí'óe4n) tjui-c 4ii n)4|iC4)3e4ói; 

4|l C40)l-e4Ó, 

t^<5 43 ré)'De 1)4 l)-4'ó4)iice *r 'oo 34'ó4)it-b)t)i)e 4)ti 

r40C4ti ; 
Tj\)6^á'ó 4t) ceo -oe nf)r}'C)r)r) 'r x;ú 4)1 t}eii)i)-ií)40)l 

41) T^-rl^^er, 

^3ur 4iTie(5é4n)40)'D íi4ii)i) vu 14 bu4)lT;e B)3 
Sé4Ti)ur ! 

)r liJ^Ti njdti é n)'e43l4'ó 30 b-|m)l 'oo i1)U)i)7;)ft 4 
b-^U4ti4t) l)on), 

^4)1 1)4|l llU34r 'r ^4lt r31ie4'04r 1)144)lt d01)4|lC 41) 

ttt)l U4r4l I 
^'ÍpéúC VXi Vá\i 4)r OjlTI) 4 'Ó141)«3|l4'Ó le citius l^ft), 

^lóx) 'C>')n)|ií3e43 41) )!e4ll 4)1 n)o 4i)i)r4ó'o 41) ii4)|i 

^o Tf)4ll4óc bé4itV4ii)i) 'o*40)i)-be4i) 1)4 n)-be)'óe4ó 
be)|it; te4Ti 'd4 1)-)4TITIA'ó, 

114 T)é41)^4Ó 4 'DÍ'CÓ)Oll 341) 401) 4C4 tl)4tU'D ; 

^4|i )r 4)lle4i) iFJTi C4)lce 4)1 Ó4)ll njé ti)o í)4ll lor» 
'S iFe4|i btie434-'De4r i)4 3Ti4i)4 i)) 3ti4)'6ve4t> 4-0 
'6)4)3-n ! 

* Creidhill, death-bell, knell. 
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On my heart lies a cloud, and will lie there for ever. 
Hark ! hark to that death-knell that dooms us to sever. 
Oh ! well may my eyes pour forth tears as a fountain, 
While dew gems the valley or mist dims the mountain. 



King James mourns a hero as hrave as e'er hreathed — 
O ! to see him, when mounted, with hright blade un- 
sheathed, 
Or high on the hill-side, with bugle and beagles. 
Where his foot was a deer's and his eye was an eagle's. 



I shrieked and I cried when his blood gushed like 
water, 

But treachery and baseness had doomed him to slaugh- 
ter. 

He elanced at me fondly, to comfort and cheer me ; 

Yet his friends love me not, and they never come near 
me. 



Accurst be the maid who can smile on two lovers ! 
Around me the shade of my lost husband hovers, 
And oh ! never more can I think of another^ 
Or feel for a lover save as for a brother I 



The first stanza of this poem h^ars ^ great resemblance to the 
following, from Gerald Griffin's beaptiful verses on ^^ The Bridal of 
Malahide." 

* * Ye taw him at morning, But, oh for the maiden 

How gallant and gay 1 Who monrns for that chief, 

In bridal adorning, With heart overladen 

The star of the day : And rending with grief! 

Now weep for the lover — She sinks on the meadow 

Hit triumph it sped, In one morning's tide, 

Hit hope it it over ! A wife and a widow. 

The chieftain it dead ! A maid and a bride T* 
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6^341) Kiwo lU Sttille4b4i!), cc-c, 21.4). 1783, 



Voiji) :— Se434i) 0*4>uibiTi am 5ble-4DT)4. 



Moderately Jf U fl 




I 'JuaiuMiiiiii 





JijjjjQ | " l "'| H f^^ 




^O 6dr ! TIJO ddO) ! TIJO ÓCAm4'Ó ! 

^i) )!4t; t;u3 cUoi-otje ai) eArb4'ó ! 

4)4ifi) 45ur cléifi! 
341) T>4n) '04 Ttjofi) le Ij-Aidoir, 
341) |i4i'ÓT;e 3ii1i)i) '©4 5-C4i)i)4'ó ; 
34t) r4ri)-étiu)t; 1)^1)1) -04 rPTi€rA3A''í>j 

^ ín-b4ri-tJti034)b tieit) ! 
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A HEALTH TO KING CHARLES. 

4, 

BY E06HAN O'SULLIVAN (tHE REd). 
Air : — John O^Dwyer of the Glyn. 



This Jacobite relic by Eoghan Ruadh, is adapted to the well-known 
air of Seaghan 0*lhnbhir an Ghleanna^ of which the original song, 
with a translation by the late Thomas Furlong, will be found at p. 86, 
voL ii. of Hardiman's " Irish l^Gnstrel^.'* 

Colonel J<^ 0*Dw7er, for whom the song was composed, was a 
distinguished officer who commanded in Waterford and Tipperary, in 
1651, but after the capitulations, sailed from the former port with five 
hundred of his faithful followers for Spain. 

The O^Dwyers were a branch of the Heremonians of Leinster, and 
possessed the present baronies of Eilnemanach, in Tipperary. From 
an early period they were remarkable for their courage, and after the 
expatriation of the old Irish nobility, several of the family distin- 
guished themselves abroad in the Iridi Brigade. In the last century 
General 01>wyer was governor of Belgrade, and Admiral 0*Dwyer 
displayed great bravery in the Russian service. 



Source of lamentation ! 
Bitter tribulation, 
That I see my nation 

Fallen down so low I 
See her sages hoaiy. 
Once the island's glory, 
Wandering without story 

Or solace, to and fro. 
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34Ó \U)h t>'tuil ^blli'ó ce40)T)Air, 

\Áro)\Í9 Uoé'od» cApA ; 

Ba 3t)4t4c |uir)ce4ó, luitdó, 

t4r)-oilt;e 4tit y^6bA\i \ 
34T) r^^j 34t> buróeAT)^* 3^T) )!e4|uii)i), 

^3 c4r4rf) T>ÍT;t t)A r^^Ab-dC ; 

'C\)Á)m'ó rs^m 341) rs^ipeA'ó, 

O I4n)4ib Marphevs I 
Vaoi'ii) '04)1 30 rH^erAd, r^Ar3Ai|i, 
t!54fi)AG, -ciTi), 3AI) «A^re^» 

4>'t43 njC A1|l 'DÍf; Tl)0 t»ApA1'6 

'3ur 'd'4|1'oai3 n)o ticul! 
3An rp4r a tí^eátn x>o 'oeATiCAT» 
T4in3e4c 3|i1 nn t;itc Ti)' Atrlli)3» 
30 tj-4lun)i1, 1o3Allt, 4ibí3, 

ZJ4.)'ce Ic TI)' fíAob. 
*5 3U|i bite43*A'ó lí?)^, 3At) bU'OAii, 

S34)l 'r 4013111 A ICACAT) ; 

tí4't) Tt)4T)lA'ó ttiiiit le'it CA1UCA3 

54lt'DA T)A 'CiiAe ! 

Ba é4blAC, CJO[lT»A, CAr'DA, 
t34cUÓ, T)lA01T;CAé, 'DACAÓ, 

S34ii)T)eAó, -ciiltireACjS 'pa'oa, 

T4iT)3e4ó 3ore^n, 
^ bUt-tol-c b1i)r)C4é, Ie4b4ift, 
C4|ir)Aó, blreAó, •n)4n)4C ; 

O 4TI'D 4 C11)T) t)4 t)-'Dl4T;4lb, 

t!54it-le4bAiTi, léi, 

* Readings in other copies — fi)40iti. f 643. 
X Helen. § TPíi4ii)i)r€f4é. 
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Mileadh's* offspring knightly^ 
Powerfiil, active, spr^htly. 
They who wielded lightly 

Weighty arms of steel. 
Left with no hopes higher. 
With ^efs ever nigfaer. 
Worse woes than O'Dwyer 

Of the Glens could feel ! 



Last night, sad and pining, 

As I lay reclining. 

Sleep at length came twining 

Bands around my soul ; 
Then a maiden slender. 
Azure-eyed, and tender. 
Came, me dreamt, to render 

Lighter my deep dole. 
Fair she was, and smiling, 
Bright and woe-heguiling ; 
Vision meet for wiling 

Grief, and bringing joy« 
None might e'er compare her 
With a maiden fairer — 
O ! her charms were rarer 

Than the Maid's of Troy. 



Like that damsel's olden 
Flowed her tresses golden, 
In rich braids enfolden. 

To the very ground ; 
Thickly did they cluster 
In a dazzling muster. 
And in matchless lustre. 

Curled around and round. 

Mileadhf pronounced Meeli, Milesios. 
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Bbi Tjill 11* 3-C410TI' *Htv Ura, 
Cue B4me <it| lie 'da leAum ; 
tfíÁH'OAév, iti'me, 'r njAire**, 

Cáice 'ti4 r5é|TÍ| 1 
'S A yAih-V-orS nil le> te4l5, 
Cájtice Uojc 341) 'Ciip4'D ! 
Sure* 't 10t)dt|i) itjdU 

?iH-o-riiu)'óí;e, C40l. 

2itj i;ti4c -ao liiisedi) diji 4fl4)i)l) ; 
Nd rnart) 1)4 ■cdoi'oe n)4ri4, 

Win IJ4lt-*00<)4llJ Cll64(l, 

21 b4i)-<i|U}b 401x14, Ie4b4iii, 

fr T^it) "oo jijtTie4C dill bjuc4)b ;""' 

C454, tF)jolc4-6, re4i)Dd)5, 

Cafitid-b 'r colti)edr3d)Ti r«AB4c, 
S4l|i ltd 5-clo}'6e4rl] ni ij-jjied'Od, 
BU* ti4 s-cjidoB "r edl«d, 

21 m-bápii-élu'Cdip séds, 
'S 3Up rajr^e Titji] 34a diTce, 
'S "Daii) 54T] FU)3e4ll'Dá3-c4t)r]4'o; 
?i liajtiT/ib 5p1tit) le bUire 

N4 taiit-ipiUt! Orpheus ! 



'F43T;d'6 dill T>1c trio ddrT^'C J 

"FdOl Cálfl 43 -DIllOTSdH <b4I)4)t, 

'B'4}i-Ddi3 n|o leui) ! 

34TJ dáii), 3dn cjiie, 341) cednn4r, 
3di) 4|iUT píá "14n cledCTjdi-, 
5dT) c4ii), 5di) biii'Éedn, 5dt] iediidi)!). 
^ÍTi'Oddc,* 1)4 péjTii I 



T 



' a|i'D-ii)e4r- 
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The red berry's brightness^ 
A.nd the lily's whiteness. 
Comeliness and lightness^ 

Marked her face and shape. 
She had eye-brows narrow, 
Eyes that thrilled the marrow^ 
And irom whose sharp arrow 

None could e'er escape. 



Her white breasts were swelling. 
Like the swan's while dwelling 
Where the waves are welling 

O'er the stormy sea ; 
And her fingers, pat in 
Broidering upon satin 
Birds at early matin 

Warbling on the tree. 
Fishes, beasts, and flowers» 
Fields, and camps, and towers. 
Gardens, lakes, and bowers. 

Were so fine and white ! 
Wandering through the mazes 
Of her lyric phrases, 
I could chant her praises 

An the day and night ! 



'* O ! thou land of bravery !" 
Cried she, " sunk in slavery. 
Through the tyrant knavery 

Of the stranger foe — 
Tribeless, landless, nameless, 
Wealthless, hostless, fameless 
Wander now thine aimless 

Children to and íro^ 
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?Iti) c\U)t) boo-c óT)40iT;e, ca^ne 
^3 VAX 30 ^uiseAÓ o'rt) b<ill4il>, 

^Jfl 4'D4l 34c 'D40irce '0'4)CT!)e, 

Sl)4c4n5 3)'ó' cUon ? 
'S 30 bTi4f; 1)1 cujbe 'tuiv Utkiitc, 
P4lTi'C cun) 3]i1t)T)~'do Twb4i|i7; ; 
le Tff4i|iiofi) 'D'tui3*le4ó új\inf* 

54tl'D4 43Ur Tl)40tt» 



i)4ii P4ti4ii, TJÍB -DO n)e4r4r» 
3uTi pl4r 34c tjI'd t>o l4b4iii ; 
204|i t:4l (ft) i)-3r)ioTf) 'T)4it be4iit;4r, 
P4)Tit;e4ó beix; lei ; 

34T) rp4r 'Do'ij njo^ 3U11 4)ce4r> 

TP4f; 4 T;í3e4Ót; '0411) 4ice, 

^ tl4r, A C|WO)b, 'r A l)-4)r)1TI), 
ÍP4TI|14'D 4 b64r. 

4)'éir Ut)-'coót? C401 3Uit 4rctiir 
2lTiTi t)4 r<toi*«* n)4rf)4)3 ; 
21») 4rciie4b CT1IÓC Cl)4iriU t 

C^|4i3, ^UTi)4ir3» 1^1- 
'S C4TI r4ll 30 T3loTi'D)!4'ó 4icn)e, 
•1)1)4t)4, 'óíonjrAC, 4ibi3, 

4)4t)4, 4r 4 néjn)* 



* The total extirpation of the Irish natives was strongly advocated 
in the English political pamphlets of the seventeenth centaiy. One of 
them, printed at London, in 1647, contains a tirade against the Irish 
too brutal for quotation, and concludes by invoking an imprecation on 
all who would not make their swords " starke drunk with Irish blood." 
Two years afterwards, Oliver Cromwell observed this advice so reli- 
giously, that his name among the Irish peasantry is still i^onymous 
with murder, ruin, and desolation. 

I In 1647, Cashel was sacked by the Earl of Inchiquin*s troops, 
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Like a barren mother 

Nursing for another 

Cubs she fain would smother, 

So feel I to-daj. 
Sadness breathes around me. 
Sorrow's chains have bound me. 
They who should have crowned me 

Perish far away !'* 



Could I, think you, waver? 
No ! — these words I gave her — 
" O, thou fair enslaver, 

liiou hast won my heart. 
Speak on, I entreat thee, 
I may never meet thee, 
Never more may greet thee. 

Speak, before we part !" 
So she then related 
How our land was hated, 
Cashel devastated. 

And its chieftains slain. 
" But,** she said, " we are striving. 
Hosts are now arriving 
Who will soon be driving 

Tyrants o*er the main !" 



who broiled the Rev. Richard Barry alive, and butchered three 
thousand persons. 

Forty of the Earl's soldiers, concerned in this massacre, afterwards 
solemnly attested that several of the murdered Irish had tails " near a 
quarter of a yard long.** A tradition still exists among the people 
that " tails ** are peculiar only to persons of Danish descent, among 
whom are the families of the Hassetts, the Brodars, &c. — Ludlow. D. 
O'Dalaei Pers. Haeret. 1652. Dr. Nash. Mac Geoghegan. Bruodini 
Propugnac, p. 715. 
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21t;4 3ati ctijoii le re-il^'o ; 

Sáfiji-TJOile^'Oé I 
5aó Tnt4|s dun) CBJOSD fiwip pedimanj, 
P4|f 'r ioifibdJTic tediiB ! 
Cn4ti le t'ioc 't sftdntWT? 

Ci)4iti, .i3ur 3643 1 
2ln íágiidc FI5 5aii djnin).* 
21t;4 ■do fiop ie4 rsdiiijl ; 

3<in ris4r 1 ■c'ls^^ct; ^ n-sfwcdit), 

2l)cne<ib n* tt-5Aotml, 
'S 41) c4nji-ni|iOT; cojii)tíe<ié, n)e(tn)U|U, 
ilea 1)4 r^^ie 'it4ii m-bd)lTje, 
Le c4iii)4 cloiteiii) -do ysaipeari, 

^T cUfiti le4t;4i) Néjll. 



50 b-alCpCAB CljUJIJD "04 X)-C454C, 

Sp4inni5t 3I»o?*e le ce4tji)4r ; 
'S sáiiTM LdOireifi "jwaiu'ó, 

C4)t] -DO lUÉC 1E40b4r>. 

Hi ^•fU)l t1i4l^ fAH T<15dic 'il4 c 
Náfi fe'áifo 4 x>-T;eÍT)T;e 4i[t Utdii, 
Íán-íuiT) Tíot) -04 r34ipe4ti, 

'S sátixjáójir plé4ii, 
•1)411) 45 buixieaii t)4 leulSdp, 
B4if 'f " iwiroce iFdX!4 ;" 
C[4(tire4d C40in -04 rptie434t>, 

34njit4 '3ur T3lÉ)p ! 
213 fÁj\v]ú%&'t 41) Rís t;4TI 0414)*, 
'S 1)1 tiUcTJiJafi 111)1) Ajfi diTDtt), 
'S A é4jii-De -0)1154)3 i:e4r'ci4, 

SU)T]Tje Tiio Rex ! 



' An faghnaeh High gan ainim. The exiled or wandBring Kinf 
without a name — Prince Cbarles Edward Stuart. 
t " Lea Irkmlois" (saya Boullaye Le Gooz) " afmeut lea £i 
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O ! Thou who inspirest 
Eire's bards, and firest 
Heroes' breasts in direst 

Woe through bitter years. 
Unto Thee each morning, 
Who didst dree such scorning. 
Scoffing, scourging, thorning, 

I cry out with tears ! 
Send him back, and quickly. 
Who now, sad and sickly. 
Roams where sorrows thickly 

Press and crush him down ! 
And disperse and scatter 
All who in these latter 
Times have striven to shatter 

Eire's rightful Crown ! 



O ! the French and Spanish 
Soon our foes will banish ; 
Then at once will vanish 

All our grief and dread. 
City, town, and village 
Shall no more know pillage. 
Music, feasting, tillage. 

Shall abound instead ; 
Poetry, romances. 
Races, and "long dances," 
Shouts, and songs, and glances 

From eyes bright with smiles! 
Our King's feasts shall Fame h3rmn. 
Though I may not name him, 
Victory will proclaim him 

Monarch of the Isles, 



eur freres, les Fraii9ois comme leors amis, les Italiens comme 
iez, les Allemands comme leur parens, les Anglois and Ecossois 
' ennemis irreooncilables." — Voyages et Ohtervationa, 477. 
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)M31))0N 21N T1)^0)t^ (yn N-5te2lNN.* 






3^11 T3Í*» S^t) rtíA'D, 341) TU^rui'ó ; 
T34't) o)'tée 34iTi1'o tAttJiUT), 

'S blcodft) 4 tiAOi) 4|i tiu^aI ? 
3b^'Ab4iTi 40ibr)e4f b4ilT;e tt)<5|t4, 
'S tuiTMTic Ic nj' T;40ib 4|i éU4i)T;4'ó ; 
S 4 CbTilorc T)4|i |ió-b]ic43 4i) U41T) 1, 

2l\l 4t) b-TF40)Ce4Ó )!4'04 ó'l) lh3l€r41)T) ! 

T34 n)6 Ut) 'oo r)4ifte 

t^iié 34C be4fit; -04 if-'De4Tii)4'ó ; 

^D4Ti IT bu4é4)ll njé bj-o 'd4t)4 ; 

'S 'D'ift)T;i3 U4it?) Tijo 3iie4i)T) ! 
Mj bed n)6 njí 't)4 it4iT;óe, j 

^4Ti 4 b-iF434i'ó njé p(53 'r T^iIt^, 
'S 064-0 rlíie rior ler T)' b4ii)-óT)eir5 

^ JtlSlOt) 4t) '^\}AO)V 6 *1) T)-3lC4!)1) I 
)r 10n)'D4 C4ll1t) b4|l|l4ti)4ll, rpéllte4lt)4ll, 

4>o 3lu4irT^4'D lioft) t)4 l)-4or)4ii ; 
^olUiTT) yé)x\ 4 CTiéiste, 

21 3-co|Ut;c bé4l 4f;-ttlTi,t 
4>4 n)-be)'ón)ír 434 céile, 
*S 43 6\ 4 T)-i>tttil4r Tl)^l€r,t 
^0 Uti) )!40) ée4i)n ti)o óé4'o-re4|ic, 

4t)o cui|i]nrit) 1 éuTi) ni4i!) ! 

* Gleann (Glyn), a small village situated on the banks of the 
Suir, midway between the towns of Carrick and Clonmel. An annul 
fair is held here on the twenty-eighth of May. The Suir runs direct tx: 
through the village, dividing it into two — whence, the following pro- b 
verb among the natives : — 

" Bioch a leath air an d-taobh air nos aonach an Gfdeanna," 

" Let it be fairly divided, like the fair of Glyn." 
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WHITE'S DAUGHTER OF THE DELL. 



Come, let us trip away, love. 
We must no longer stey, love. 
Night soon will yield to Day, love ; 

We'll bid these haunts farewell. 
We'll quit the fields, and rather 
New life in cities gather ; 
And I'll outwit your father. 

The tall White of the Dell ! 

I am filled with melancholy 
For all my bygone foUv ; 
A wild blade and a jolly 

I was, as most can tell ; 
But woes now throng me thickly, 
I droop, all faint and sickly, 
I'll die, or win her quickly. 

White's Daughter of the Dell ! 

There's many a Kate and Sally 
Who'd gladly stray and dally 
Along with me in valley. 

Or glade, or mossy cell — 
O ! were we in Thurles together. 
And each had quaffed a mether,§ 
We'd sleep as on soft heather. 

My Sweet One of the Dell ! 

A large tract of land east or south-east of Carrick, lying near 
opening in the hills immediately over the Suir, and not far from 
demesne of Tinahalla. 
: Thurle», in the county of Tipperary. 

i Metber, in Irish Meadar^ a drinking-yessel used by the ancient 
h, — but now it means a chum. 
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21 04)1)1) b4|i|uirl)4)l, rvé)Xíeúú)A)U 
"Hú 'D-'CU3 rf)6 re^ATic n)o élé)b 'ouix; ; 
)r 6 't) 5ti4'ó -00 t;u3 n)6 *|uio)it 'duit;, 

Cl)tt)Ti 4t) r^ojA'D-rA -ciie nf 6on) ! 
N) bed 4Ti n)U)|i t)4 4|i ye-dti n)e, 
'S 734or34)n) ^U)l n)0 ólé)bc 'tijAC; 
)r é n)o bjidt) 34t) n)é )r ^o éé<i'o-re4iic, 

TP40) 'ótt)lleAb4|i 3Ur i)A 5-ctui)T) ! 

4>4 n)-bc)'D)r)ti-ri U b|ie43 3tié)t)e, 
2Jín) ru)'óe 4|i belT)i) 4T) 'c-irlé)be ; 
^t) loT)-'Dub* Y At) óé)|ire4ó, 

^3 re^)t)T)lTi) <5r Ti)o 0641)1) ; 
Ba 'oe-dr 'oo T51^)^ynt}r) bé4|ir4, 
'S b')on3i)4'ó led ii)4Ti lé)3i:)i), 
^ i)-3Ti4'ó be)* rin'ce TiAob ledx;, 

^ )i)3lot) 4T) V^-dO)^ d't) i)-3leAtn) I 



* Xon-dtt&A. The Blackbird. This bird was a great favorite with 
our Gaelic Poets. There is a poem attributed to Oitm on the Black- 
bird of Doire an Chaim (Derry Cam), in the County of Meath. 
The following are the two first stanzas : — 

Binn sin, a loin Dhoire an Chaimn I 
Nl chualai an ard san m-bith, 
Ceol ba bUnne na do cheol 
Agn* tu & bhnn do nid. 

Aen cheol is binne fa*n m>bith, 
Mairg nach eisdir ris go foil I 
A mhic Alphruinn na g-dog m-binn, 
*8 go m-beartha aris air do noin. 
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You bright, you blooming Fair, you ! 
*TÍ8 next my heart I wear you ! 
The wondrous love I bear you 

Has bound me like a spell ! 
Oh ! both by land and ocean 
My soul is all commotion. 
Yours is my deep devotion. 

Dear Damsel of the Dell ! 

Oh ! were I seated near her. 

Where summer woods might cheer her. 

While clearer still, and clearer. 

The blackbird's notes would swell, 
I'd sing her praise and glory, 
And teU some fairy story 
Of olden ages hoary. 

To White's Rose of the Dell! 



Melodioni are thy lay*, O, Blaidibird of Derrycarn ! 
I have never heard in any quarter of the globe 
Muiic vweeter than thine 
While perched beneath thy neit. 

Mmlc nune melodious ii not in the world, 
Alas I had you but listened to it a while, 
O son of Alpkruin qf the deep-foned beU$^ 
You could again your prayers resume. 

See Qisin's poems, where he contends with St. Patrick about the 
" croakiDg" vdoe of his psalm-singers, with which he contrasts the 
tunefal warbling of the Denycam blackbird. 
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4>02oi)Nmi Nil 3Be)Me. 



"poi)!) : — 4>ofi)i)AU 1)4 3|ié)ne. 

jr f_- I ■ ■ 1- "^"^ 




Coíi)40)í) 'r Frolic— cum ^ittjíin -oc Bi)4fiir 

2iri <i>i)0Tf)t)4U t)4 3né)í)c ! 

W4 ótt4l4'D ri^ 4 tnéiste ! 
5o 3-c4itipe46 ré re4óx;T!)4in — ^43 ól4 'O-'CTS le4t)i)4'6, 

'S t)4 x;ttix;f e4é i)é4l 4im 
B'4T)4Ti) T>)t céjUe 4in 1 
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DOMHNALL NA GREINE. 



Of Donall na Greine, the hero of this song, little is known. We iind 
the following allusion to him in a Jacobite ballad by the Rev. Patrick 
O' Brian, wUch appears at page 258 of this volume. 

<* Beidh hata maith beabljair, 
Air DkomhnaU na Gretne^ 
Da chathadh ii na Bpeartha le mor-chroidhe." 

Domhnall na Greine 
Shall have a fine beaver, 
Which he will tOM to the skies with delight. 

Oar own í)|iÍBÍon Is^ Úmt 3omhnan was a fellow who loitered his 
time idly teflking in tíie suri; as bis cognomen na Greine (of the sun) 
would indicate, and consequently became a fitting subject for the poets 
to display their wif upon. 

Co this air^he Scotch have founded their ^^ Bucky Highlander," 
wbkh was by some wag burlesqued in an Anglo-Irish rhyme begin- 
ning thus : — . 

Fotatiéi aafl batter would make a good supper 
ii-- For Buckj Highlander, 

For Bucky Highlander. 

Of Arthur Wallace we know little ; but we have seen some records 
of a family of that name living in Cork about a century ago — 
patrons of poets and poetry — and it is probable that " Arthur " was 
a difltingiiished member of this family. 

We forgot placing the following stanza in the hands of our poetical 
timslator: — 

. Bin Domhnall air meisge 's a bhean ag ol nisge, 

'8 a phaisdighe a beice — 's a phaisdi^e a belce 

OUkch se a d-tnillean se* *8 da m-beidheach a thnille *ge, 
Domhnall na Greine— Domhnall na Greine. 

Domhnall is drunk, and his wife drinking water. 

And his children are screaming — his children are screaming. 

He drinks what he earns, and more if he gets it, 

Domhnall na Greine I Domhsall na Greine ! 



Wild Domhnall na Crrein*.! — his frolics would please ye. 

Yet Wallace, confound him, 
Came tnckishly round him ! 

He'd sit, without winking, in alehouses drinking 

For day» without number, 
Nor care about slumber ! 

M 
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<Do I114111F4C re ceAtjuiii— t)1 'óéAí)ipAC ré CAr40)t), 

B'At)4T!) 34Í) 3lé4r ér, 
<l)0T!)t)4U t)4 3|ié)t)e ! 

'C^]i0'O4i|ie, BttC4i|ie — •d4 b-^uil r4i) b-)!4inor) é, 

"Cttirle t)4 Telle" 
2lt) Sp4lp4iiie 'C]iéite4c ! 

*l>olé)3ire4C ré C4iUe4é — 4ti ri)ttÓ4'ó 'r 4iTi ce4r4C'D, 

30 t)-'Oé4t)4'Ó ré Xíén'DTJeAC ! 

<l)4 n)-b054'ó *r "04 n)e4ll4 — (5 oi'óce 30 íi)41'D)oí). 

te bl4'D4ii 'r b|ié454, 

e4C'C|l4 *r T3é4l'C4 ! 

B'-á]i'o 4 lé)Tf)-|i4T;4 — 'r b4 é\í\iA)T> 4 bttiUe b4T;a, 

2I5 neAtTj 4iniriTi té4'órf)4, 
4)0 f;iio)'D):e4ó t^ cé4'DT;4. 

B4 r4TÍ14)l TllO 3e4Tltl4'Ó — le ÍÚ34)'D t4TÍ)-f 4^04, 

te ^lur^llOTI) é4C'C4é, 

1^0 Hercules 31^^4340 

H) -Cjléine é 4]l •C4l4T!) — 't)4 4tl T/ttlí)!) n)4]t4, 

4)0 tí)4Tf)'C4c 4t) 6i|it)e 
2lt) r^o)|iti) t)o 'í) rei-oe. 
1N|H 40t) t)e4C 'd4 n)4iiiiot) — ^t)4]i t^tuit) 4 5-cle4r4t), 

B'tuiMT'oo •óé4i)4ri), 
Bl)í ré ^(5 f;tiéif;e4é. 

Mjl ce4ii'o t)4 e4l4'ó4í) — í)4]i t^iui-o 341) T>oé4|i9 

'S i)io|i Cttitie4'ó b]ié43, 

2lii 4)l)dTf)í)4U í)4 3íi^í)e. 
Ba t;4iIiíIiii, b4 3ob4 é — \y'yeA.^ 3lé4r'D4 pox;4i'óe é, 

'S 'D't)3T5e4d ré 64*040, 

COT/Íií) 'r Cambrich ! 

* Spalpeen (rectius, spailpln), a person following the spad< 
spade-officer. 
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O ! jovial and funny — a spender of money— 

A prince at his Table, 

Was Domhnall the Able ! 
The Soul of Good-breeding, in fashions his leading 

Was copied and istuck to 

By tradesman and buck too ! 

Old crones, of diseases, of coughings, and sneezes. 

He'd cure without catsup. 

And quarrels he'd patch up. 
With flattery and coaxing, with humbug and hoaxing. 

And song-singing daily, 

He'd pass the time gaily. 

O ! he was the spalpeen* to flourish an alpeen ! f 

He'd whack half a hundred. 

And nobody wondered ! 
He'd have taught a right new way to Long-handed 
Lughaidh, 

Or Great Alexander, 

That famous Commander. 

On water and land he was equally handy. 

He'd swim without fear in 

A storm o'er Lough Eirin ! 
Not a man bom of woman could beat him at coman,X 

Or at leaping could peer him, 

Or even come near him ! 

Every artisan's tool he would handle so coolly — 

From the plough to the thimble. 
Bright Domhnall the Nimble ! 

A blacksmith and tailor, a tinker and nailer. 

And weaver of cambrick. 
Was also the same brick ! 

t Alpeen (reetíutf ailpin), a wattle. Used at country fairs in fac- 
tion fighta. 
X Hurling. 
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3]ié4r4i'6e Xíó r^oX'Cú'é — P\í)í)vén\i b|ie434. leAb-aji i 

<l>l)éAí)lp4C ré céAd'OA, — 
^'Íi:U)}lX^^^ í)4 b|lé4T)|WÓ* — 
3lé)rélll 4TI t^4l)4r — b4 'Ó40)]te bj 4 3-CotiC4)t> é 

4)0Ti)í)4U í)4 3Ttéíí)e 

4>o re?)í)í)e46 4i]i f;é4'D4ib ! 

te l)-4ol 'r le^ cloó4 — 'DO •óé4í))!4é r^ Ob41|l 

<l>110)Ce4'D 4|l 4T) 6iiii)e, 

Md T;4]trt)A 4ti 4T) 'o-T;]ié4t)-Tl)ttí|i ! 
B4'D 45ttr CoiT;e— 4)0 'd64í))!4c 30 'C4p4, 

'CIl)|ie4bT;4d 4T) T;|ié4T)riitt)|i, 

^ i)ttt) óttTi) í)4 3íiéí3e ! 



Groom 45ttr Ti)4]tC4é é — t)4C )ni4lii |ii4it) 4 le434'ó, 

Sl)eit)í)e4ó ré 4]i píob, 

'S 4]i 340 r^i^^ n4i)r4. 

B(5|l'D 43Ur te4b4)'Ó — -OO 'Dé4í))!4é 30 VAVAl'dy 

'S •óé4t)4ó r^ bjilt'oe, 

<l>0 ÓTl01Ce41) t)4 C40|t4é. 



4[)'(5lf4c 'oeoc le4í)T)4 — ^'r ^ y:ént) 'o4 ce4t)í)4c 

'S 4r bl4r'04 T14 bll14T;|l4, 
Cl)4t)t)4é 30 C14lri)4]t. 

4)l)é4i)ip4C ré Pitcher — -do rttl3Te4ó r^í) 3-C)r'Cíi), 

Cl)0íí)3ti)ed'ó4C Geneva, 
<l>'(5lip4ó t)4 Ladies ! 



Le )!e4b4r 4 ctti'De4ó'C4 — ri)e4lli:4c r^ cu^x) 4C4, 

C4)rii)1'ó d34 ! 
Sir)3il 'r Pdr'04 1 

<t)])é4nT4C ré l)4'C4 — 'D'0í|l)!e4Ó 'DO 't) 64rb03 

'S Peitilbi3 'Do'i) )4til4'ó ! 

S]t14í) 43ttr 4)1411417;. 
* Fallow, 
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He made stout shoes for winter — he shone as a printer, 

He'd shape a wheelbarrow^ 

A plough and a harrow I 
His genius for glaidng was really amazing, 

And how in Cork city 

He'd harp to each ditty ! 



In a week's time, or shorter, with stones and with mortar, 

He'd rear a high stronghold. 
And bridge that would long hold. 

With wood from the valley he'd build a gay galley. 

To cleave the deep waters 
To Greece of the Slaughters ! 



He reigned a musician without competition. 

And coursed like a jockey. 
O'er ground the most rocky. 

'Twas he that was able to make bed and tab! 

And breeches to match you. 
Of sheepskin he'd patch you. 



No churl and no grumbler, he'd toss off his tumbler. 

And chat with a croney. 
In speech sweet as honey. ^ 

For the Fair and the Richer he'd shape a neat ipitcher 

For gin or for sherry. 
To make the heart merry. 



With married and single he'd oftentimes mingle. 

And man/s the maiden 

He left sorrow-laden. 
A wig for a noble he'd make without trouble, 

Hat, saddle, and bridle 

He couldn't be idle ! 
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N4d b-fttll 41]t 4 tl)64tt49 

'S óttTi)f 40 ré bé4tirA. 

)r UortjTWl 4 t;e4t)54 — 4 Tt)-Bé4|tl4 t)Ó 4 141X5)01)1), 

S5íi)bt»4cré 340)'óe)l3e 

Du^cA 45ttr 3né)5)r í 

NH 40t) be4r) 4 3-Co]ic4'ó— í)4ó t^ST^'ó 4 t)-'ooc4]i ! 

3At) o]i|u 40*0 rn)é)'oe ! 

4>o Tnocf4)'oír ^íAob le)T I 
te ii)é4'D 4 ff))in)r6— 4>o r^iui"^ T^ 4i) T)0ri)4T), 

S)1) 45U)b 4 TJÍlélTO, 

4>ori)t)4U í)4 3n^^^ • 



TPotin : — Be4T) 4t) TFbn^ Btt4'o. 



Lively, 
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All airs, pure or garbled, that ever were warbled 

By harpers or singers, 

He had on his fingers ! 
Greek, Erse, English, Latin, all these he was pat in, 

And what you might term an 

O'erwhelmer in German ! 



Long, long, they'll regret him, and never forget him. 

The girls of Cork city. 

And more is the pity ! 
What more ? By his courage he topped all in our ag 

To him, then, be glory ! 

And so ends my story. 



THE RED-HAIRED MAN'S WIFE. 

The following is the first stanza of Bean an Fhir Ruadh (The Red- 
Haired Man's Wife), which is quite common among the Monster 
peasantry: — 

Do thttgcu naoi mi a b-priosun ceangaiUe cruaidh, 
BuUa air mo chom *s mile glas as sud suat ; 
Do thugasa sigh mar do thabharfach aladh eois cuain 
D^fhorm a bheith sinte sios U Bean an Fhir Ruadh. 

I spent nine months in prison fettered and bound, 
My body chained and secured with locks, 
Bounded as the swan on the wave 
In hopes to sit down beside the Bed-haired man's wife. 
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k 



Se434t) U4 Cttit)i)e454iT), cct; 
TPot)r) :— Se454t) Bui-óe. 



I<tr«2y. 





H K Li ^ 





'S seAlUlft) 30 tielsipeATi) 4T) c-2l]fD BJ03 ! 

2ln Ce4t)34lr4 411t S^AOI-oeillB, 43 <641)4114lB OUOiKT), 

21 b-^e4|i4nt)4ib 6)be4|i t)4 Un-T3^)0^ • — 

l4riF4'Ó 1)4 rpé4]tf;4'Ó, 

le b-4i)ni54'D 4t) éi]il)3, 
<t)o •óe4TiC)54ii o Bl)é4|i4 30 Tj^Á)i tj*, 

'S 30 c4l4T;-po]tx; 6i|ii)e, 

^3 34r'n^'ó Sb64iiiu)r ; 

21 'cite4T34iii'c 41) x;iié4'D4 rii) Sl)e434it) Bl)tt)'6e ! 

* In Bunting's Irish music will be found a beautiful air called 
" Geadhna Fiadhainé'* (Wild Geese), with words by Dr. Drennan, 
the United Irishman, 
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THE RETURN OF THE WILD GEESE. 

BY JOHN O' CUNNINGHAM. 

AiB ; — " Seaghan Buidhe." 



The epithet Seaghan Buidhe (Yellow Jack) was applied to the fol- 
lowers of William III. We have no less than ten different songs to 
this air in our collection; bat the true Seaghan Buidhe is one in 
which the accomplishments of an individual with this cognomen are 
humorously described, and which we give on the next page. 

Of the author, Seaghan 0' Cuinneagain, nothing is known. We 
possessed some of his MSS., written in 1737, among which we found 
the following toast, composed for him by a contemporary poet : — 

Ag so slainte Sheaghain Ui Chuinneagain, 

Fear gan chaim na chroidhe. 

Fear geal aluinn, ba chlisde laimh, 

Fear le raidhte grinn — 

Fear nar bathag an iomaxbhaidh 

Fear a d-tabhaime dighe, 

Fear nar fhag a bhille Ian, 

Fear le radh, *guB saoi. 

Here's a health to John 0*Cunningham, 

A man without guile in his heart, 

A man fair and comely, with a clever hand, 

A man of jovial speech, 

A man well versed in his country's lore, 

A man he was in the tavern, 

Who never left scores unpaid, 

A man right sage was he. 



O, wait till you reach but the year Fifty-four, 

And I promise the High God shall free you ! 
He shall shiver your Sassenagh chains evermore, 
And victor the nations shall see you ! 

The thunder and lightning 

Of battle shall rage — 
*Twixt Tralee and Berehaven it shall be — 

And down by Lough Eirin 

Our Leader shall wage 
Fierce war to the death against Seaghan Buidhe f* 

• Pronounced Shawn Bui, 
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CúX^^l'ó 1)4 \)'é^r\\A)t T>Á i)-34iiin)'ce4ii "3é4t)4,"* 

2it) 4]iTi) 30 3164^04 3^1) rp4r v^^^^n* 

2I3 C4B41TI le Sé4iilttr — 4t) c4)T;bile ir TJtiéjtje, 

<l>4ll re4r4)Tf) O •D'é434'D4]l CT)4ri)4 1Fl)1t)l) ! 

C]ie4ó'F4i'D 'x cé4rT^i'D, 

'S r3<i1Pl!1'D t)4 biié4t)-'coj]ic, 
te43ip4i'D 'r |i40bi:4i'D 4 i)-34|i'D4)3e, 

te43f 4|i t)4 péit'oe, 

^^4 ée4V34c, cti4or4ó, 
341) i:4ice, 34Í) 64X540, 34t) Se434T) JSuj^ I 



SEAGHAN BUIDHE. 

Air maidin de domhnadh ag gabhail sios an botbar, 
60 hatuirseach, bronach, gan or puinn ; 
Gasag orm oigbhean bhi snighte go coracb, 
'S i faire air an roguire Seaghan Buidhe I 

Ba thailiuir, ba ghobba e, ba phrinteir breagba Icabbar e, 
*S geallaim gan ambras gur breagba sgriobhacb, 
Dheanfacb se fionta de bbarraoi(^ na g-craoibbeacha, 
'S do sbnambfach an taoide go toin sios ! 

B'f hearr e ar an maide, *gas b-f hearr e ar an m-bearmadh, 

B'f hearr e la chasda na suistighe, 

B'f hearr e la an earraig ag grafa na m-banta, 

'Gus b-f hearr e ar binse na giuistis, 

Coirfeadsa an roguire feasta dha f hoguirt, 

A g-Corcaidh, a n-£ochuill, 's a d- 2Va/cc, 

Ni leomhthadh aon oig-bhean gabhail thoruinn an bothar 

Le he-agla an roguire Seaghan Buidhe ! 

* The departure of the Irish Jacobites, in 1691, still spoken of by 
the people as " The Flight of the Wild Geese," marks one of the 
most mournful epochs in our sad history. It was indeed a memo- 
rable and mournful spectacle ; women and children severed from their 
husbands, and the ties of nature rent asunder. The parting sails were 
pursued by moans and lamentations, that excited even the sympathies 
of the English and foreign troops, and still find a moomful echo in the 
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The " Wild Geese " shall return, and we'll welcome 
them home — 
So active, so armed, and so flighty 
A flock was ne'er known to this island to come 
Since the years of Prince Fionn the mighty — 
They will waste and destroy, 
Overturn and o'erthrow — 
They'll accomplish whate'er may in man he ; 
Just heaven ! they will bring 
Desolation and woe 
On the hosts of the tyrannous Seaghan Buidhe ! 



SHANE BWEE. 

One Sunday morning as I rambled on the road, 

Sorrowfol, gloomy, and penniless, 
I happened to meet a comely young maiden, 

A watching the thief known as Seaghan Buidhe. 

He is a smith and a tailor — a fine printer of books, 

And I have no donbt he can write well ; 
He can make wines from the blossom of trees. 

And can swim and dive in the ocean. 

He is the best at the cudgel — the first in the gap, 

The first to thresh his com : — 
The first in spring to till his land, 

And more skilled in the law than a judge ! 

Henceforth Fll proclaim this wandering rogue, 

In Cork, and in Toughal, and in Tralee, 
For none of our maidens dare travel the road, 

For fear of the sly rogue called Seaghan Buidhe I 

breasts of the Irish people. It is said that the weather was unusually 
gloomy, as if the sun itself had been unwilling to behold so sad a 
spectacle of others torn from their children — husbands from their 
wives, and, more touching still, of brave men torn fh>m the bosom of 
their native land, to fill ti^e world with the fame of their valour, and 
the glory of that nation which they were never to revisit — " Military 
Memmn of the Irish Nation,'' by M. 0'€k>nor. Dab. 1845, p. 192. 
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'OÁXÍ rA0|l4'Ó, 

3o 'o-'CA54)'6 n)o Biii4f;ii4 le stUx), 4 3-cii1ó ; 

2l]t i)-e45l4ir t)40ri)'C4— 50 3-C4rAi'D 4 t)-6)t)te4óc, 

21 3-ce4ll4 t)4 tAOit-rsoUx) t4iTi-l>1i)n 1 

<D4 n)4iTi)t)t) 'd4 é)r T)^ 

21ct; re4ó'cii)4ii) 'oe l4eT;)B, 

'S 34t) 14B4111T; 41TI cl40i)-'Dl)3T;e Sl)e434)t) Bl)tti'óe ! 

Le l)-4'C4l b4 40|ud, 
^e4Ti, 4Cf ttit)t)e4é, é4'0'qioti), 
4>o 3l4i)f4lt)t) -DO léiTi) x;4ti 4Í) íi)-b4r) l40) ! 



2lot> Biiitie 2t)4C Cttiit-ciT)» ccc. 



^ Sb^ir 3411*4 3léi3)ol — ^4 Bel* tb4ire4C bé4r4c, 

21 c|i40b-ct)e4r'O4 céini-le4r 'oo Tf)4f;4ib riol T34)l;t 
21 4on-l4r4i|i T5^)r^e i)4 t)-4ol-b4t) le déjle, 

21 bé4l-'C4í)t)4 4t) 'Oél'D-Síl í)4 l4b4]tt;4 r^Ti). 

)r 'C]té4t) 'ce4px; "DO t^iente le ipéi'óiTi)-Ti)4íf; i)4 ^^éile, 
'S T;-4ol-éTiob le 'D40i)t)4C'c ir T;4b4]t'C4C t;4t3, 

4)0 't) 'C4irt;ioll4ó v\ié)t'\Á'5 — -do 'tj 4irf)i'D 341) éi'Fíocc, 
4>o 't) l434|ile l)-4or'C4é'c ir ^w. 4 3-C4b4iti Y ^ 134*. 

* We have no means of ascertaining who this fair one, Isabel Ni 
Brian was. She must have been of the house of Thomond from the fact 
of Hugh Buidhe (the Yellow) Mac Curtin — a Clare poet who flourished 
early in the last century — ^having made her the theme of his muse. 

t Tail. Cas, the son of Conall Eachluaith, on whom, after the 
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And ob ! may the God who hath kept evermore 

This isle in His holy protection — 
Bring back to His temples His priests as before, 
And restore them to Eire's affection ! 
To end ! may I sooner 
Be slaughtered in war. 
Or lie sunk in the waves of the Grand Lee, 
• Than with spirit for Freedom, 
E'er cease to abhor 
The detestable statutes of Seaghan Buidhe ! 



ISABEL NI BRIAN. 

BY HUGH BUIDHE (tHE YELLOW) MAC CURTIN. 



O, Swan of bright plumage ! O, maiden who bearest 
The stamp on thy brow of Dalcassia's high race. 

With mouth of rich pearl- teeth, and features the fairest, 
And speech of a sweetness for music to trace ! 

O ! how shall I praise thee, thou lovely, thou nohle ! 

Thou prop of the feeble, thou light of the blind ! 
Thou solace and succour of wretches in trouble. 

As beauteous in body as bounteous in mind ! 



death o^ Core, Criomhthan, monarch of Ireland, conferred the sove- 
reignty of Monster, was sumamed Dolabhra Mac Tail, from his 
foster-father, who was a smith, is the original fomider of the Dalcas- 
sians, whose posterity is called Clann Tail. — See " O'Flaherty's 
Ogyg." Part III. p. 810. 
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9J0á\í V>A\í\í 4|i 34c 1641)-Iot; vo Tt)e4|t4'6 tijo 
'S xj't^S xje^lb 34t) óéíll n)é 411) ri)e4'C46 itmi 

3Ull C4llllOr4'Ó l40C|t4X) b4 C4%41lt '04n) é)3101), 

'Fe4|i|i'co)T) é4ÓT;4c Clj4)nl 'r CbUiii.* 

<Do ée4T)3l4r le T)tt4'óc4ii,)!Ut; ce4T)t)r4 'oo't^fUiijije, 
O 2lí)í)T;|ittin) T)4 i)-3U4ir-be4iiT;, 'r o 2llb4ii) 4iix> ; 

4>o 'í) ól4iT)t) tit) Cl)olU UdJT n)11t> Ttt4i]i t!ie4ri)4iii 'r 
t!iu4t;-^l)ttrl)4)i), 
21 t)-'d4t) rit) y 4 T)-'0U4l34r t)4 i)-4)T;|ie4é d '|i ^4^ 

CtieAT) 'Ó4n)l-4 1)4 lU4X))!4)T)T) 41) l4í)í)-TÍ)4|lC4Ó U4t4l, 
21T) "C|l41)T)-C4T;4ir"t Ci)U4r4C 34t) C4r4'Ó 4]l 4 I4)li) ; 

34Í) ):4T)T)-be41l'C, 34Í) T;|ltt4lUe4CT;, 4XCV Ce41)l)t4éC 
le CU4ll4C'C, 
21t) pl41)T)'D4 'DO tU4'C4'Ó T/jXe C4ire^ V'ÍpUÍl Z)Á)l. 

* Charles O^Brian, Lord Clare, who fell at the battle of Ramilies, 
in 1706, where he commanded a regiment of infantry, 
t Crann caithisj a May-pole. 
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Alas ! these are woes from which nought can defend me. 
My hosom is loaded with sorrow and care. 

Since I lost the great men who were prompt to heftiend 
me. 
The heroes, the princes of Cashel and Clare ! 

But, glory and honour to thee ! — thou hast wedded 
A chieftain from Antrim, of chivalrous worth. 

Of the great Colla-TJaU the Swift — they who headed 
So proudly the conquering tribes of the North ! 

To that bold cavaUer hast thou pUghted thy duty. 
And he is a hero whom none can surpass — 

His valour alone was the meed of thy beauty. 
Thou Rose of the Garden of golden Dal Cas ! 
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SéAHJttt ti)1C Coi)r41'D)i), CCTJ. 



TPont) :— 2iii P4ir'o1i) TioT)»). 



Moderately fH ^ • ^ 






2l'c4 rS^Al be43 A34Tt) le l)-4itilon) 'oib, 

2liri 11641x341) n)dire4c x>o cTi4'ó4i3 ti)0 ciioiT^e, 

ie l)-éi3lOD 'CditDlTi) 'r SM'ó 'C4 3^401, 

21 i)-3éibioi)T) 34l4iTi 3un t43 ")e i 
Ir pé4nUó, b4C4lUc, 134 34C 'oUoi, ^ 
'Ha citAoB-tolx; 0114*40, 30 T41D310Ó TIOT, 
3t)é T)4 l)-4Ui) 4 rt)4n) 411 llT)3, ^ 

'M4 l)-é4'04T) 3e4T)4ri)4ll, T)41Tte4C I 
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THE FAIR-H AIRED CHILD. 

BY JAMES CONSIDINE. 



James Considinb, of Ath na g-Caorach (Sbeepford) in the county 
of Clare, author of this beautiful song, flourished about the close of the 
last century. 

A lady from the south (a Tipperary girl) kindly gave us the 
following fragment of a much older version, which is generally 
sung by the peasantry about Cahir, Clogheen, and Clonmel, and 
of which we give a literal translation at the dose of this song : — 

A g-CltMÍn getl MmIe ta 'n Faisdin Fionn, 
A bh-ftail a croidhe *■ a h-aigne ag gaire liom t 
A dha pine dhearg mar bhlath na g-crannt 
Ii tmagh gan i *dir mo dha lamha 'gam. 

Ii tnaa mo mhaon-ia, mo mhaon-Hs mo mhaon- sa« 

Ii tnaa mo mhaon-sa, 's mo ghradh geal, 

Ii tnia mo mhaon, *■ cam mo chroidhe, 

Ii troagh gan tu 'dir mo dha lamha *gam. 

Da m-beidhin-ii leachtmhuin an ait a m-beidheadb greanu, 
No dir dha bharraille Ian de leann ; 
Oan aon am alee acht mo Fhaiadin Flonn, 
Oo delmhin dnlt d'olfain a slalnte. 
Iitnaa, &c. 

Da m-beith rod agamta idrgiod *■ or, 
Ba boga geala *■ caoire ar moln, 
An charraig ud Chaldl na pioiaidhe oir, 
Do mhalairt nl iarfain mar cheile. 
If tola, &C. 

The air must be played with spirit, and the chorus sung after each 
stanza. 



A maiden there is whose charmfiil art 
Has fettered and hound my love-sick heart ; 
From thence her image will never depart. 

But haunts it daolj and nightly. 
How glitters and curls each lock of her hair, 
All golden over her bosom fair ! 
As the swan on the wave, so it on the air 

Floats hither and thitherward brightly. 

N 
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)r C40l A nj-dU 411 bUi'c-'óeditc tilt), 
Cl)ttiix r^osA'D 30 'DAinsion -dnj U|i 30 t;1i)1) ; 
Nd C40|u 4 rb4iiit)i) le r34il 4i) 40)1, 

50 T;|lé41) t)4 le4C41t) 3l4)i) ti)4t)l4'D. 

21 bé4l It 'C4i)i)4 *r^X 4)lt)e 3i)'^o^9 
21 'oéi'D-fijiOT) C4ilce 34t) c4)n) 4 n)T)40i, 
)r lé)|i 3U]t bii)i)e t)4 cUiiinoc C40iii, 
34c bé4iir4 d4í)4t) 4t) b4ií)-ót)eir» 

Venus, b4i)4l'Cfi4 bl4)t, t)4 31140J, 
'S Helen 3|ie4i)T;4 T;tt3 á\í í)4 T3ti40) ; 
4)é)|i'D|ie* n)4)re?4c |ie '|i ):45b4'ó M4011- 
30 )540T) 4 i)-64n)4ii)i)> 'r ^ b|i4)T;]ie Í 
21 rséirt), 'r ^ b-pe4|ir4ii)i), t)j vÁ)\^e 'óíob, 
2lí) béit-ri Ó4i)4)n) Tm3 b4|iTi o rDí)40), 

'S 4r b40'C 4T) '0e4|in)4'D BUltWI'D 3Tl)l)T) 

'Gl)tt3 e43 'DO Cl)uiX4i3 rijjc 4)4iTie ! 

1^4 3lé)|ie 4t) T;-rr)e4CT;4 34c t;|i4)t; 't)4 píb, 
'S 3i)é T)4 Tt)4n)4-'óe4r bl4'cti)4|i, ó|itt)i)i) ; 

S3é)tt) 4 re^41)34-Ótt1|ip 4lttJT)t) C40)l, 

'S 41) 'C-40I 4 T;4ii;T))ori) t)^ b4t)-ó|io)b. 
1^1 'l é)r3 le 1)-4n)4iic 30 b|i4* 4ti I1t)3, 
1^4 641)14)* re^^TA") ^li b4TiTi t)4 3-cii40)b, 
M) H 3T)é T)4 r4n)U)lT; le)5434)l 4)]i t;1|i, 

N4C lé)|i T)) T;4]t]tU)t)T; 4|i b4t)-bit4)t/. 

4)0 I6)3)5)í) te4i)C4r ól4)|i í)4 t)-340)'óe4l, 
'S |ié)n) T)4 B|ie4'C4í) XiO C|i4'ó4)3 n)0 ó|iO)'De ! 
té)3)n) í)4 pr-íiln) b4 3í)4t; 30 b)t)t), 

2I5 clé)|xe 45 (^di)!^)!) 4 xj-t^iUt^- 
2l|i T;é4'D4 rPTie:434)T)t) 30 34)bT;e4c Reel, 
4)0 le)5)rT1^í) 34l4|i4)b rl4)T)'ce c|io)'óe, 
2l|i T;4ob 1)4 ):4)T;ce t)ío|i tjÚt; ti)o 31)1otí), 

2I3 'Dé4t)4n) 4ir^e 1)4 t;ix4cx;41ti) ! 

* Deirdre, For the fate of Deirdre, Naoise, and his brethren, at 
Eamhain (Emania), see Transactions of the GaeUc Society, Dnb. 1808. 
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From her piercing eye, so blue and bright. 
Shoot arrows on arrows of Love's own light, 
And the red rose vies with the lily's white 

In her brilliant queenly features ; 
No pearls can rival her dazzling teeth. 
Her lips are like coral above and beneath ; 
And never was harp on a wild wood heath. 

Like the voice of this fairest of creatures ! 

Not she, that dame who was Eire's pride. 
Not Helen of Troy, famed far and wide. 
Not Deirdre, who when King Naoisi died. 

No more in Emania would tarry, 
Could vie in features, figure, or air. 
With this young damsel of beauty rare, 
Not even the maiden, Blanaid fair. 

Who slew brave Curigh Mac Daire.* 

Her heaving bosom and beauteous neck 

Are white as the snow, and as pure from speck. 

Her arms are meet for gems to deck. 

And her waist is fine and slender ; 
And there never was seen, by sea or land, 
Beast, bird, or fish, but her delicate hand 
Could broider it forth on silk so grand. 

And glowing, yet soft and tender ! 

I have pondered, with tears, the rueful tale 
Of the Saxon's conquest over the Gael ; 
I have heard the chant, the melodious wail 

Of the priest in his matin duty ; 
I have played my land's harp o'er and o'er. 
And was pierced with grief to my bosom's core, 
But nothing could touch or move me more 

Than the charms of this young beauty I 

* Curaigh Mac Daire's tragic £Eite is related in Keating's Ireland, 
Halida^s edition, p. 405, Dab. 1811. 
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34T) rpné, 34T) ve-dtui) Tt)A|i T;4)n), sat) bu^t))!), 
M4 c|ié)ce ref4|ib t)ei'óe4c Ut) 'oo pu^ttjp, 

i)o be^TiipAo 4i*ir 'r c4it) 'duit; ! 
4)4 ri6i|i rit) x;a]IM11)3 411) 'ó4íl, 34t) rsl'c» 
'S 'oéin Tt)o C4b4i|i d 'i) Tt)-b4r TO ^.tt) cUoi'óe, 
'S 41) -cé 'DO ce4T)T)4i3 le stUr^ ri^il» 

BedjlTpAt) C-dJ-CIOTf) 'r lp43A)l 'DÚ)!)!). 



In gay Clonmel dwells the fair-haired child, 

Whofe heart and aonl at me hare smiled ; 

Uer two rosy cheeks like the red apple 8hine« 

My grief, she is not in my arms I 

You are my fond one — my fond one — my fond one» 
You are my fond one and gradh croidhe t 
You are my fond one — my heart's only treasure. 
My grief you are not in my arms ! 



Seo)]ire Hob4|i«,* cct;. 



)X 1FA'C>4 Tt)é 43 3lu4)re4dT; 4ll tu^M^VTS W)0 3Tt4'ó, 
2lti ^JiUDT) coiUxje 'oúb4 U4)3t)e4C 4n) ttU434t> le ip4i) ; 
21 r-Atiiiiil t)) tj-ini4tur — SIT)' ótt4|i'DU)5e4r 4 I4t), 
O Sbúire? t)4 TjUAtA 30 b]iíi4é 3e4l t)4 ^4i$. 

4)0 redU'ó n)e 't) U4)3i)ior ót)OK íi4)rle t!)t)4 rise, 
4)0 C4r4'c> o|in) r'Ctt4i|ie t)4 rsti^b-tolc t)4 niise ; 

B4 Ó4r, 'Dl40)'Ce4Ó, 'DU414Ó, 4 CÍ14C4 lé TIoTj 

2l|x 34c Tkiob T>4 3U4iUe 'd4 Itt4r34'ó 43 41) 1)-340)t;. 

* We cannot trace the history of George Roberts, to whom the 
authorship of this beautiful fairy song is attributed. 

Not belonging to that peculiar race of beings — ^the ^* good people," 
we cannot, dare not, say anything about their movements, for sudi 
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O ! come then unto me, darling dove ! 

I am sure I can make you a better love. 

Than a pompous, purse-proud fellow would prove. 

Though I neither have lands nor treasure. 
O ! come to my arms, my Fond, my True ! 
Tis a step, I vow, you never will rue. 
For He who died for both me and you 

Will give to us bliss without measure. 



Were I for a week where mirth prevailSf 
Or 'twixt two barrels of foaming ale, 
No one beside me but my paudin fair I 
Her health I would quaff in a bumper. 
You are my fond one, &c 

If I had plenty of silver and gold, 
Herds, and cattle, and lands to boot. 
That huge Rock of Cashel in bits of gold, 
No other I*d take but you, love I 
You are my fond one, &e. 



THE DARK FAIRY RATH. 

BY GEORGE ROBERTS. 



Long, long have 1 wandered in search of my love. 
O'er moorland and mountain, through greenwood and 

grove. 
From the banks of the Maig unto Finglas's flood 
I have ne'er seen the peer of this Child of the Wood. 

One bright Summer evening alone on my path. 
My steps led me on to the Dark Fairy Rath ; 
And, seated anear it, my Fair One I found. 
With her long golden locks trailing down on the 
ground. 

AS meddle in their affairB are said to seldom escape miscathed. Any 
of our readers, anxious about their "doings," may consult Crofton 
Croker, historian to the Munster fairies, and only illustrator of Irish 
fairy mythology before the public 
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4)0 CATA'D t!)o 'SJiíÁ'o o|in), 'r b-d t)4]i lioitj 341) viiie, 

4)0 cuiiie-dr tijo I4ti) ATI a bii434i'D 'r a]^ a C)c ; 

)r é ''Dttbditic r1 lioti), " v45 nje ? 1)1 b-4'ób4Ti 'óui'C 

*U)4]i ir be4t) 'OttbAC -DO 't) 4)t; ttje x>o t;4tiU)'6 r^i) 
Tt)-Briui3it)l" 

C4 xniAif;, tjd c4 l)-oile-dT) 'ouix;, i)d 't)A 3-CUT1 luetic 

'oo bit))!! ? 
I^d t!)4'r bu4i|iT; 'DUI^ nuT) I4iii) l)ot!), 'r T;4bAiTirl4t> 

IpAOi 34é btti'óit)'? 
21t) T/tt '1) T'ciuiTie 3e4l Bl4fn)4i'o tjus 4t) x^)5^^'^T^ 

rj\Ke'tt) ó|io)'óe 
No'n ciuc n})ln» ti)4T)U'ó, — ttts Paris 'oo'i) CjiAOi ! 

" H) \}'AO)f\ i)e4c 'Do't) 'D]iér|n) rii) ttje véjt)" 4 'oub4i|iT; ri 
21ct; C4il1t) C401T) 340'D'Ud d'l) T;4ob tkiU 'do'i) -clji ; 
M4|i til) rIoT 4 Tkiob 'De4r le xiom ipeú\i tat) c-taoj- 

B05 'DÍott) Tjo séASAT), 't;4)ii) 'd64T)4c d 't) ti)-BTitti37T) ?" 

)r XíúbAc 'r AT 1^41) l)on) T/il 4 cé4'D-te4]ic n)o 
ctioj'óe, 

4>0 3TlU4'Ó'í)4 t1)4Tl 040114, T>4 Ié4r4 45 41) tí^ > 

Jr MX) rlu4)3T;e Cl)t)0)c-3lté)T)e xíO T;4|il4r6 4'd Ijorj, 
4>o iiU4)3 TJU dx)' 340'ó4l'C4 50 iié)3-éi)oc t!)i)4 rise! 

4)0 cu)Tiip)t) le It)* ciio)'óe r^e4c n)o c40)T) 34rcl)0i) 

Tt)t)4, 
2t)o T>4 14)11) 't)4 'c1ti)C)oirr 'OO b'40)b)t)i) Ijon) í t434)l; 
B4 b|ie434 'oe4r a b|uo)3T;e 'DÚb4, C4ol4, 341) 04) ft), 

^4|l ^141)4)73 1)4 l)-0)'ÓCe, 'r 3AI) 'D*40)r 4)C) 40-0 14. 

4)0 ctt)Tie4r n\o 36434'© 4it 4 C4ol-con) n)á\i ri)U)'ó)ni, 
2lr TAT) 'd4 |ié)|i r)í) 30 n)é4it4)b 4 T;Tio)5e ; 
S]r)Tie le 1)4 T;4ob 'De4r b4 ít)é)i)i) l)oii)r4 lu)5e 
^éx; tt4)ii)re 3tt|i lé)íi) r1 ii)A|i é4i) 4ti 4i) 3Cti40ib I 
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When I met her^ though hashfulness held me in 

check, 
I put my arm gently around her white neck ; 
But she said, ''Touch me not, and approach me not 

near; 
I helong to this Rath, and the Fairy Host here." 

"Ah !" I spake, " you are burdened with sorrow and 
care; 

But whence do you come ? From Clar Luirc or else- 
where ? 

Are you Blanaid the blooming, the queenly, yet coy, 

Or the dame brought by Paris aforetime to Troy V 

** I am neither," she said, " but a meek Irish maid. 
Who years ago dwelt in yon green-hillocked glade. 
And shone all alone, Uke a lamp in a dome. 
Come ! take off your arms ! I'll be late for my 
home !" 

** O, Pearl of my soul, I feel sad and forlorn 

To see your bright cheeks fairy-stricken and worn. 

From your kindred and friends far away were you 

borne 
To the Hill of Cnoc-Greine,* to languish and mourn !" 

And I said to myself, as I thought on her charms, 
*' O, how fondly I'd lock this young lass in my arms ! 
How I'd love her deep eyes, full of radiance and 

mirth. 
Like new-risen stars that shine down upon earth !" 

Then I twined round her waist my two arms as a 

zone. 
And 1 fondly embraced her to make her mine own ; 
But, when I glanced up, behold ! nousht could I see. 
She had fled from my sight as the bird from the tree! 

* Anglicised Knockgreny, t. e., The Hill of the Sun. 
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TPot)t) : — BeAT) 4)ttB AT) Sble^A^^^' 

Moderately pr* 





wi f rfl' r i 




2lr;4 ho 'sAitj Aji At) rlM^> 
'S 7/4111) le re^Al 1)4 'DW3, 

O C4)UeAr 11)0 óiaU le i)UA'ó6dii ! 

4)4 redu roiTi 'r tmti» 

^1)1) 34Ó 41X1 'd4 T)-34bA'ó At) 3lil4t), 

3o 'D-'C)ot)i)'DU)'De4i)i) A t)i4Ti 411) r;|t4T;i)dii4 ! 
tliuiiit té4C4)n) ):é)t) 41)1) ríi'Dj 
2li)í) 34C 4)1; 4 ii)-bí'ó' 11)0 itíli) 

Kui'ce4i) onf f^l tíi^'c 'oedtu ! 
^ Kl3 '0)1 1)4 3-cdti)4C7; l 
3o B-f d)ri)Ti 4|i 11)0 cú)r, 

^4|i ir Be4t) 4)ul) di) i)-3le4i)i) 'oo tj]ieóxwii5 
ti)e ! 
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THE DARK MAIDEN OF THE VALLEY. 



We cannot ascertain the authorship of this air, but the words which 
accompany it . are attributed to Emonn an Chnoic (Ned of the 
Hills), who flourished about the year 1739, and of whom we shall 
have occasion to speak hereafter. 

The allusion to " Georgey" in the third stanza, meaning the second 
monarch of that name, shows it to have been composed early in the 
eighteenth century. 

There is much simplicity in the style and composition of this song ; 
perhaps more than in any other in our volume ; from which we may 
infer that it is the production of a peasant of the humbler class of 
society. 

The air must be played in slow time, and rather mournfully. 



On the hill I have a cow, 
And have herded it till now, 

Since a fair maiden stole my reason. 
I lead her to and fro, 
Wheresoever the. winds blow. 

Till the sun shines at noontide in season. 
I glance above afar. 
Where my true-love shines a star — 

My spirit sinks, hardly to rally. 
O, mighty King and Lord, 
Thy help to me accord. 

To win the Dark Maiden of the valley ! 
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2li) Bl)e4i) 4)iil) 'DO b'te^titu I 
Bedi) 4)ub bA 'óeire^ S^ine 

'S 4 con) reAT)5, tíí)3lU 4lTít)r), 
t^l 'I 034i)Aé CA)lce, 
O Bl)d)le 2ltA ClHf; 50 34)llin) ; 

M4 AT rú'o 30 TJiunjA Ui ^l)e4ttd ! 

Nac b-f til 45 tjtiiaU 'r -^13 'C4ririY5t)3, 

2lTi eACAib x>0T)i)4 xjeAT^ 

^3 nr)rt'c lenx ^^ tij-BeAt) <t)ttt) 4lYit)T) '. 

3l)e4b4ii)tj-re be-dt) r-^ *U)úri)4iti, 
T!í|iittii bdt) 4 Uii3e-di)i), 

2l3rr be^T) o 1113 se^l Seo^iire, 
Be4i) T)4 lubAT) bY^'oe 
^'t^irsioc n)é le T)4 ctiol'oe, 

Be-di) 43ttr 'd4 iijile bo le, 

)t)3lOT) Ó3 At) jAtlUT) 

^l-Cd 30 T;er)T)1) TJUb-dC 'D)4C|tdC, 

^3 Mtituit) Tt))re^ 'D't434)l le pdr^T) I 
'S 'd4 b-):434)T)i)re )5éií) n)0 |id34 ! 
<t>e Ti)t)4 Xie-dr-d 41) 'D0Tf)4)t) 

2lr 1 41) Bl)e4t) <Dub d 't) T)-3leA^^ 'oo 
b'fe4iiti lion). 

21t) Tie c}'ó)5e4ó n)o T;e4ó, 

'S 341) TJO 'ÓÍ01) 4)Ti 4C'D re^4r3, 

N4 t^er 'n)Y5ó coir 'CAOib 4i) bdtkiiti I 

NU41|l él|l31'Óe4í)1) 4T) be4ó, 

^5^r 'Déií)3ioi) 4 T)e4p, 

ie 31X14T) 'r ler Tjedt Ai) 7;-rAti)it4i'ó ! 
Nr4i|i éiTi3i'óe4í)T) rtwr at) tj-xUth 
W) tAT)4T) uiitTje 40Í) rt)e4r> 

^IcT) 43 t;!)!]* leir ^^ n)-bit4iT)i)re ir <5i3e, 
^o c4i11t) plú|uc, 'De4r, 
<tl'é4l4i'ó U4in) le rVV'^^Ty 

^o óy53 c64'0 rUi) 50 Tjed le ! 
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Dark maiden, first and best. 
Who hast robbed me of my rest, 

O, maiden, most beautiful and tender ; 
With swan-like neck so bright, 
With bosom snowy-white, 

With waist so delicate and slender, — 
Not a youth from Dublin town 
Unto Galway of renown. 

Or thence to Toomevara, but is laden 
On steeds bounding free. 
With love-gifts to thee. 

My loTehest, my Dark own Maiden ! 

In Momonia* I could find 
Many damsels to my mind. 

And in Leinster — nay, England, a many. 
One from Georgey, without art. 
Who would clasp me to her heart. 

And a beauty is the lass among many. 
The daughter of the Earl, 
Who walks in silk and pearl. 

Would fain have me netted in her thrall yet, 
But could I have my choice. 
How much would I rejoice 

To wed thee, my Dark Maiden, of all yet ! 

My hut may stand unseen. 

But 'tis thatched with rushes green, 

And around it the bee is a hummer ; 
And it shines day by day, 
In the glory and the ray 

Of the Eire-loving sunlight of Summer. 
But when maidens grow old. 
They are viewed with glances cold. 

And we chuse, then, the gay and youthfrd- 
hearted. 
Thou hast left me, blooming flower, 
In a dark and evil hour» 

But I mourn thee as one who has departed. 

* Mimster. 
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<Doii)t)4U t)4 Bu)le, ccc.* 



21t;4 lilesdT) rs^njAl -o'tuil Sbe^tuilc t)4 r4i]i-tieAii, 
)r ro)»it)e4T)'DA 4 'ce4r'D4r 43 yiAftib ittjl, 

N) t^icin) 4 rAn)uil 43 T;4)r'D1ol t)4 rMi'De, 
21 í)-iT)í))6U'C4ct; pe4|ir4i)— 4 3-c4il 'r ^ 3-cldx), 

3|i4'ó 1)4 iiili) 1 41) n)U)|ii))T) n)4r3Al46, 
But 1)4 i)-úl)4ll 1 4 'D-T;u)r -^it) ^-r^tiJM'ó 

líiíblí) l4C4í)T;4 — 4l4'Ó 41) du)|ip b4)í), 

21 r) ^i)r)e-be4i) t4'D4-c|io)b 4lu)i)i) 6^ ! 

)r n)03ull4Ó, n)u)ixe4it4c, U)Ue4i)i)4Ó, dii)b|i4C, 

CoóaIUc, clu'C4)|i, 43 jiÁr 30 iped]i ; 
21 c4tii)-tolT; C|i4)p)í)i)e4c, ip|oi)í)4-3e4l, T54)i)i)e4c, 

01)0X140 43 vu)'D)n} 30 b^jilt 4 bTid3 : — 
3o 7;|i1i)re4C, t;4c14ó, X/UiTJ-xJiub, Tr4)fn))oii)4ó, 

C)0|l'C4, c4tll)AC, C4bl4C, C411)4|ir4Ó, 

Blre4C, b4|iit4-bo3, b4ó4ll4é, bl4)t;, 
<l)l40)'ce4c, T>]ioll4ó, 'r 4 rs^ll n)4]i dix. 

Bjon Cupid 1)4 l)-4t;4'ó 50 3e4i)4ii)U)l, 3Ti4x)íí)4|i, 
)T TIW^^^ ^^ le4í)b T)' j:u)3 Paris 'DÓ)b ; 

)r ToUur 1)4 le4C4)i) 43 C4irTi)1lit; 30 T>4l)4, 
loi)i)|ux) 41) T;-ri)e4ct;4 le r34)l 41) |id)t« 

H)1)-ltOr3 lté)'Ó-3l4r, pé4|ll4C, 3e4ít)4tl4Ó, 
BtUOíte C40l4'Ó 4)tl é4'041) le4I)4b4Ó, 

C|iuii)i)-ó)c cdtu ir 3e4i)4íi)i)4)3e 3i)4if;, 
'S 3ile 41) óu)n)-C4)lce 1 i)4ti I4íi)u)3e4'ó )!ót. 

Jr b)i)i)e 311T; 3e4ii|i-3U)b, b4lr4íi)-bu)3, íi)4i)l4'D, 

2li) leiDb-^ C4i)4i)i) le r^n^-iuij cedl; 
^3 ref1i)i))ii)-c)|i'c S^U-poti-c ce4p4)'0)r 'D4iíi)e, - 

2li) f u)|ie4i)i) T)© 'ce434)r3 ^^ cl4)ixre4C Tióib ; 

* Of DomhnáU na Buile^ (i. e. Domhnall the mad or crazy) the reputed 
author of this ballad, we have nothing to say, except that his claim to 
the authorship is disputed, some asserting it to be the joint production 
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THE GERALDINE'S DAUGHTER. 

BY DOMHNALL NA BUILE. 



There's a beauteous lily, a blooming flower, 

A damsel of tbe Geraldine's race — 
I knol^ not her peer in city or bower, 
For comely figure or lovely face ; 
The love of my soul, my life and my light she is ! 
Sweet as the apple-tree blossom, and bright she is, 
A dazzling, a white- breasted, white-plumaged swan. 
Is she, this wonder of radiance and grace ! 

Her tresses fall down in many a cluster. 

Braided, yet free, on the emerald ground. 
Shining with glorious and golden lustre. 
And bright green ribbons flowing all round, 
They beam on the sight serenely and shiningly — 
O ! I have gazed on them fondly and piningly ! 
Gracefully plaited and braided they are. 
Yet in luxuriance flowing unbound ! 

Love slows and sparkles from all her features. 

And all the graces that Love bestows — 
You see in the face of this first of creatures 
The brightness of snow, the bloom of the rose ; 
Her blue eyes shine ever tender and tenderer. 
And her fair eye-brows ever seem slenderer, 
And pure is the bosom, and pure is the heart 
Of this fairest flower of any that blows. 

The songs of her fallen land she singeth 
Sweetly and softly, with tone and fire — 

Each glorious air and melody ringeth 
Forth all silvery from her lyre. 

of Seaghan Clarach Mhic DomhnaUl^ and Uilliam Dall O'Hear- 
nain, celebrated poets, who, it is said, composed each half stanza 
alternately. 
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T40lle4t)t) rt)40Tl'Ó4, bé^r^é, l)4t)4tf)Úll, 

N401'Óe4T)'D4, TJjlélSTíeAÓ, 'OeAjlCAC, 5]íe41)1)4tt)4Yt, 
2t))l7r-lJeAt) U|lttdTt)AÓ, TÍ)10CAl|l, 34t) C47T1), 

'S -o' te?4Tix;4ib a. cttTt)4it)i) ^4 c^it) 34?) x^eoiti ! 

)r njttT'DAti 'DO'i) 4ii)3l|i 4 b-'At-diii 30 is^it-slic 
4)oit)e4i)'D4, '0|t434t)T34, 4 Ti)-be4tiTit)4it) sled, 

'S 4r xJttiUe ^04 tt)4'C4r ce4t)34l le Se434T) 3e4l, 
Ctt|i4'ó X)A\í B'4it)'Dir 4 '0-'c41)4itiT)e 4t) 6}\ : — 

21 11)4*4111 ÚITI-C^bj C1Uir)-é40Tt), C4tl'C41)1)46, 

^51)^3 Sititii4Tt) CoriTjTwie, 'r T3ii^t)4e 141'dioi)'D4 ; 

Cl)ÍÍ34inT)j 'r Tt)4tlCtl4 C4ltt)4, C4l5, 

CÍtttt) rer4r4li) 4 3-C0tÍ)|l4C, 't ^ t)-34|l'04 rl^^S' 

4)4 '0-x;434C ):e4|l ^0|l|lttr'D4, ):01)1)b4|l, T4lt-3lic, 

Cttn)4r4C, T)e4ti'ctf)4ti, 12401 I4t) 41) t^reoil ; 
IPlODTi-tUiT; rot)ttir 'oo 3l4C4ó le 3ti4'ó }, 

21 t)-'ol)3e T)4 l)-e43ttiltí 41) l)4it)-ór)eir,ri)0'ó4ti)ttU: — 
Lucy 3lé)3iol fein) M) 3be4Tittil'C j,* 

4)0 cjiii t)4 T)-3tié434é 'o-x;tie4T), re4'ó 'o'e4r3Ai]i r1> 
Se4T)3-be4T) Tt)4ire4c, r)4 14^411*4 T4in)> 

lPtt4iTi clíi '3ur be4i)i)4C'c d'i) t)-'o4iTt) 30 'oeo. 



* At page 26 there is a slight allusion to the heroine of this ballad 
— a lady named fitzgerald, a native of Ballykenely, in the county of 
Cork, ^hich was a portion of the family estate at the time, and 
is still held by their descendants. So captivating were her per- 
sonal charms that she became the theme of the Munster poeta, by 
whom she was celebrated in more than a thousand and one ballads, 
two of which we have ^ven in our present volume. She had a 
brother named Pierse, a celebrated poet, of whom many anecdotes are 
related by the peasantry of his native district, one of which is as 
follows : — 

One day passing a nook, close by his land, where the tide flowed 
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A maiden she is of rich hospitality, 
Noble, and gifted with every high quality. 
Innocent, good, but so lovely withal. 
That her beauty has wrought desolation most 
dire! 

She hath a pride in the fame of her father — 

A hero fierce on the battle-plain — 
And her lover, who never was slow to gather 
Bright wreaths amid the festival train. 
And her mother, the bold, the learned, the meek- 
minded. 
Shield and support of the feeble and weak-minded ; 
One, who if battle threatened the land. 
Would stand unmoved 'mid its reddest rain. 

May there soon come a hero to seek her — 

Some stalwart lord of a kingly race — 
None could he find higher-minded, yet meeker. 
None of more beautiful figure and face. 
From the grand Geraldines, foes of iniquity. 
Sprang she, this maiden of Grecian antiquity ; 
Blessings are on her from poet and sage. 
And her glory all Time can never efface ! 

in from the main ocean at high water, and meeting a brother bard 
he accosted him thus : — 

Ceifd agam ort a shair-fhir, 

Ot tn is deanaighe d*fhag an cuan ; 

Ca mheid galun taile 

San g-Crampan sa Chill Moluadh ? 

To which he received the following sarcastic reply : — 

Ni feidir a thomhasle cairtibh, 

Ata se laidir luatli ; 

San mheid na faghadh slighe san Ath dhe, 

Geabhadh Be an fanadh o thuaig. 

It would be impossible to convey the extraordinary wit of this 
answer in an English version. 
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LEATHER AWAY WITH THE WATTLE, O ! 



spirited. 
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21 TtdOltl 'r ")é 30 '0é4T)4Ó, 

élíti tAol) ct)Oic |ie l)-4ir ^V c6ib ; * 

te 3Uit T)-d i)-éAi) A3 CAr)ZiU)r) ce6)i ; 
te tt)' t^xoib 3tt|i 'óe4|icdr TP^^^er4T), 

Ba rdconjAii, 'piui'Dce, PHT'OA, 4 'n)^3 ; 
'S 4 'oUoi-tol'c cttdiAé pé4|iUó 

2lí|i f-íi'o 43 -ceACT; 30 \)'AItí 1)4 xjedis. 
B4 3e4l 431)6 n)4ti 'n)e4C'C4 rl^^» 

B4 'De4r 4 r3é)ti), 4 011647;, *r 4 CldT), 
'S 4r PltAT 'DO rP^er43 4tl T;64'D4)1), 

« Leather away with the Wattle, O !" 

♦ Cove of Cork, now Queenstown. 
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LEATHER AWAY WITH THE WATTLE, O ! 

BY THOMAS COTTER. 



This spirited air escaped the notice of our most eminent collector, 
Banting, and probably would have never been in print had it not 
fallen into our hands. 

The words are the production of a violent Jacobite. By leathering 
away with the wattle, he implies his determination to decide all political 
difi^irences by an appeal to " physical force." 

The wattle was a stout cudgel, or Ailpin^ in frequent requisition at 
country fairs and faction fights early in the present century. 

Ceamaid, or Ceamuit, referred to in the third stanza, was a beauti- 
ful female bondmaid of Cormac, King of Ireland in the third century. 
She was obliged to grind a certain quantity of com every day with a 
quern, or haudmill, until the king, observing her beauty, sent across 
tiie sea for a millwright, who constructed a mill on the stream of Nith, 
which flows from the fountain of Neamhnach^ to the north-east 
of Tara ; and all ancient authorities and traditions agree that this was 
the first mill erected in Ireland. — See Petrie^s " Essay on Tara Hill,'' 
4to. Dublin : 1839. Keating* s Ireland, vol. i., p. 418. Dublin : 
1809. 



Last night, when stars did glisten, 

By a hill- side near the Cove, 
I sat awhile to listen. 

The sweet birds' pleasant lays of love. 
A damsel tall of stature. 

With golden tresses long and low, 
Which — loveliest sight in nature ! — 

Down to the bright green grass did flow ; 
And breast as fair, — as snow in air. 

Without compare for beauteous show, 
Stood near, and sang me sweetly, 

" Come, Leather away with the Wattle, O !'* 

o 
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2ll|i A Yi'eA-OAX) Tkiir, S^r) I^AT» 3^^ rn)ol, 
B4 |i)t) A |ior3 ^^V^ BtiAOi) sUr, 

2I3 i^le o 't) ^e-D-dti -dji 134|i|i At) te^diji : 
St)eAC'CA se-dl 34t) 4oIuit)3, 

30 sé^ti A 3-cat; le 'd^ic 41) ]idir 

C)A 'co fCAor) iH le4C4iT) di3 ; 
2lr cx)eAX'OA CAOti) — 'D'AiT;|i)r TS^aI, 

30 Tt)-beiT; At) Fésr 43 ve^tn a 3-co|id|r), 
te'ti b-Toi)t) 4 beiT» re^l 43 6rr'oe4C'c, 

te "Leather away with the Wattle, O !" 

4)'tlATltA73e^r T^lt) 'Do'n rpéinBe4t), 

2lr) T^ei'Diji 3Uti TjU 4t) btiu)t)3)oU ds ; 
2X Tt)4C4iTie t)A U0Ó nje^ti, 

21 3-C4T; t)4 'CFilB le'ti njiUe^'o xi\ieo)t}^ 
tid't) 4ii)3iTi Ttjilir 4)éiti'otie, 

O 6)F6 tiU3 cUt)T) Xi)Tr)eAC tt)dti, 
Wo't) be^i) Tj^ t)-30)|iT;e4|i Ce4|ii)ttiT;, 

2l)ti CAire se^ti cuiti ttjuiliot) 'odilj, 
Melpomene, — Cassandra féin), 

"^uiriint), "^Dei-ol), Tjd'i) 4it)3i|i 63 
'S 3Uti bit)t)e liott) -DO l)fii4T;ttd, 

W4 ''Leather away with the Wattle, O !" 

21 rt)'h\í)Atxu bit)í)e, bUr'OA, beojl ; 
21 'D-t;e4r)34it) tl)il)r 340)'óe|l3e 

4)0 óttiti 30 CAOii) 4í) ceAjic 4 3-cd)|i ; 
Ci4 ):ile vu le l)-é)^e4CT; 

21 t)-5leiite 3011 1)4 Tt)-bituii)3)oll ds, 
20'4imn)-ri T)1 léiti 'DttiT;; 

2lti ^e^A'ó 4t) njeiT) 'oo C4t)4ir Vdr. 
^n^ 4t) ti)éiti'c>lie4C --)í)r)ir 6il3e, 

Le |:4'D4 4 b-pé)t)n T4 sUr^J^ ^Tl^lt) '• 
2I3 t;í)U1T; 30 3-cl0iri!)t) 3l40'D4Ó ):e4r'D4, 

2I111 "Leather away with the Wattle, O !" 
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Her eyebrows dark and slender. 

Were each bended like a bow ; 
Her eyes beamed love as tender 

As only poets feel and know ; 
Her face where rose and lily 

Were both pourtrayed in brightest glow ; 
Her mien, so mild and stilly. 

All made my full heart overflow. 
A tale she told, — of that Prince bold 

Whose crown of gold the Gael doth hold. 
I hearkened all delighted 

To " Leather away with the Wattle, O !" 

I asked this lovely creature 

Was she Helen famed of yore : 
(So like she seemed in feature) 

Whose name will live for evermore — 
Or Deirdre, meekest, fairest. 

Whom Uisneach's sons wrought direful woe — 
Or Ceamuit, richest, rarest. 

Who first made mills on water go — 
Or Meadhbh the young, — of ringlets long. 

So sweet her song along did flow. 
Her song so rich and charming. 

Of " Leather away with the Wattle, O !" 

And thus in tones unbroken. 

While sweet music filled her eye. 
In accents blandly spoken. 

The damsel warbled this reply — 
Albeit I know and blame not 

Your marvellous poetic lore. 
You know my ancient name not. 

Though once renowned from shore to shore ; 
I am Inis famed, — of Heroes named. 

Forsaken, lost in pain and woe. 
But waiting for a chorus. 

To " Leather away with the Wattle, O !" 
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Ci4 T;|ie4r3ATtd'D 30 yiAot) U3, 

4)0 bAlbAi-o 4|i T)-éi3re 
'S '00 cuijieA'ó 4ti 3-cléiti -Ati eAtb^'ó Idm ; 

30 l)-6iTie TwilJAiiTWis |:e4r'DA co]idit), 
CÚi)tvA S^^o-daI 341) ce^r A3 dl 

'S 30 CAO)r) 'OÁ rP^erA34'D All céA'DA, 

" Leather awaj with the Wattle, O !" 



c^ojne ci))ue c^ijs.* 



ClteA-D 'DéAt)lp4Tt)A01'0 ):e4r'OA 341) 4'Ót1)4'D, 

21t;4 'oeiTie t)4 3-coillT;e 4|i \á\í ? 

Mf I TjliAQV á\í C1))U Cl)4ir 1)4 4 -0643140, 

'S D) b4)T)ipe4Ti 4 cl)t)3t 30 b|i4T; ! 
^1) 4)t; ut) 't)4 3-corl)T)tti3e46 4t) 4))4-lJe4t), 
'Fu4)Ti 34iitTt) 'r "jei'óifi Twiji tf)i)4, 

Bl))'De4C )41tl4)'DeJ 43 'C41t|ltt)T)3 T;4tl -CO)))?) 4T)T), 

'S 4t) T;-4ini10T)i) b1t)t) 'd4 |i4'D. 

* Kilcash, a small countiy village situated about six miles east of 
the town of Clonmel, at the foot of Sliabh na m-han mountain, and 
formerly the seat of a branch of the Butler family, and a place of note 
in its time. The only vestiges now remaining to attract the tra- 
veller's attention are the walls of the castle. 

" This venerable mansion, for many centuries the residence of [a 
branch of] the Butler family, and attractive theme of travellers and 
tourists, was finally prostrated in the year 1800, and the materials 
sold for a trifling consideration to a Mr. James Power, a merchant of 
Carrick-on-Suir, by (the then) Lord Ormonde, father to the present 
representative of that noble family." — See Lynch 's edition of Castle- 
havens Memoirs^ p. 23, note *. Dublin : 1815. 
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They died in war for ages, 

The brave sons of Art and Eoghan ; 
Mute are our bards and sages, 

And oh ! our priests are sad and lone. 
But Charles, despising danger. 

Will soon ascend green Eire's throne, 
And drive the Saxon stranger 

Afar from hence to seek his own. 
Then, full of soul, — and freed from dole. 

Without control the wine shall flow ; 
And we shall sing in chorus, 

** Come, Leather away with the Wattle, O !" 



A LAMENT FOR KILCASH. 



Oh, sorrow the saddest and sorest ! 

Kilcash's attractions are fled — 
Felled lie the high trees of its forest. 

And its bells hang silent and dead. 
There dwelt the fair Lady, the Vaunted, 

Who spread through the island her fame, 
There the Mass and the Vespers were chaunted, 

And thither the proud Earls came ! 

The song is probably the composition of a student named Lane, 
whom Lady Iveagh educated at her own expense for the priesthood, 
and from whose pen another song will be found in Hardiman*s 
" Irish Mmstrelsy," voL u., p. 267. 

t Cling^ death-be!], or knell. 

% Jarlaidhe, Earls, To escape " the machinations of Shaftesbury 
and the party who wished to excite another persecution against the 
Catholics of England, by the fabrication of Popish plots, pretended 
conspiracies, and meditated assassinations, Lord Gastlehaven came to 
Ireland, and died at his sister's house in Kilcash, county of Tipperary, 
Oct 11, 1684«** — Lynch's Castlehaven Memoirsy p. 26. 
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)r é Tt)0 ÓjieAÓ-tA'DA ! 'r n)0 lé4í)-301|l'C ! 

4)0 3e4'CAi'óe bite43A T)éAT;d 4fi I4|i ! 
^H Avenue siteAHTWi ^5407 rAO-CAti, 

'S 3At) ^ors' A|i 401) T^Aob T>o '1) ^a/A:/ 
ill) Cl)U)itT; b|ie434 a rileuc At) b|tAOt) 'oj, 

's At) sAríiA'ó r^tt) 30 T^ut, 

'S At) leAbAfl t)A n)A|ll5 'DO léA3T3A|l 

?lt) -c-BATbos * 'r I^adt/ ' Teof^A / f 
W] clu)t)t))n) |:iiAitt) Iaca t)4 361 At)t), 

M4 T)0lA1tl A3 'DéAt)A'D ACDJIl CO)r CttA)t) ; 

N4 'ptfi ^^ n)-beAÓA óuti) rAOtA)|i, 

t^ljAbAiiT^ó n))l A3ttr céijt 'oo 't) c-rluAi3 1 

Mfl ceol b1t)t) n))l)r t)4 t)-éAt) At)t), 
te l)-Atf)A|ic At) Ue 'óttl UA)t)t), 

W4 't) ÓllA1C)t) A tt)-b4|l|l t)4 t)-3éA3 At)t), 
O'r 1 CttltlKAC At) TAOSAI Ótttt) rUA)t). 

MuAiji T;)5eA'D t)A pujc ipAO) t)A rléib-ce, 
'S At) 3ttt)A le t)A 'o-'CAob, 'x ^^ 1)01) ; 

IPéACAt) riAT) A t)ttAr le léAt) A)|l, 

2lt) tt)-bAlle ):ilA)tl iSiray At)t) 3AÓ TJJtl ; — 

2lt) ^AtTiee b|ie43A AO)bit)t) da ttAobcAóÁ, 
'S 3A1) T0T3 A|i AOt) CAob d't) T^ríí)» 

P4)lic At) Fhaddock 't)A Dairy ^ 
^A|i A tt)-b)'óeAó At) eil)T; A3 'oéAt)A'ó a r3t* 5 

21 t;4 ced A3 cu^t;)!!) Ati ctiAobA'o At)t), 

M4 3lAt)At) |ié 3Ti1At), t)4 14 ; 
^54 rn)ti|'D A3 cuiT;itt) o 't) rp^ifi At)i), 

'S A cut-o uiT3e 30 I6)ti A3 t;|i43A ; — 

* Bishop Butler of West- Court, Callan, a man eminent for his 
\nrtues, unaffected piety, and the sanctity of his life. 

f Lady Iveagh^ " Álargaret Bourke, eldest daughter of William, 

Earl of Clanncarde, first married to Brian Magennis, Viscount 

Iveagh ; and secondly to the Hon. Col. Thomas Butler, of Kilcash, 

county Tipperary, where she died 19th of July, 174.4. She was a 

iady of great personal charms, aodl &^sn^\. «^&axev^U of every female 
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I nm worn by an anguish unspoken 

As I gaze on its glories defaced. 
Its beautiM gates lying broken, 

Its gardens all desert and waste. 
Its courts, that in lightning and thunder 

Stood firm, are, alas ! all decayed ; 
And the Lady Iveagh sleepeth under 

The sod, in the greenwood shade. 

No more on a Summer-day sunny 

Shall I hear the thrush sing from his lair. 
No more see the bee bearing honey 

At noon through the odorous air. 
Hushed now in the thicket so shady, 

The dove hath forgotten her call. 
And mute in the grave lies the Lady 

Whose voice was the sweetest of all ! 

As the deer from the brow of the mountain, 

When chased by the hunter and hound. 
Looks down upon forest and fountain, 

And all the green scenery round ; 
So I on thy drear desolation 

Gaze, O, my Kilcash, upon thee ! 
On thy ruin and black devastation. 

So doleful and woful to see ! 

There is mist on thy woods and thy meadows ; 

The sun appears shorn of his beams ; 
Thy gardens are shrouded in shadows. 

And the beauty is gone from thy streams. 

virtue. Her piety, charity, and universal benevolence, are eloquently 
described in the funeral sermon preached after her death, by the Rev. 
Richard Hogan, and printed in Kilkenny." — Hardiman*s " Irish Min- 
strelsy," voL ii., p. 417. 

The family of Magennis, with whom the subject of this song was 
connected, are thus described by O^Duhhagain (O'Dugan), an Irish 
topographer of the fourteenth century : — 
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W] *l coll, X)) 'I CttlllOt), X)) 'I CAOjl' 4T)t) ! 

2lC'D ClOCA '3Ur Tt)40l clOÓ^II), 
P4ltlC At) tOltJAOJr * 541) CttdOb AT)T). 

'S 'd')?1)t;)5 4T) (rflww? éuTi) 12434)1) I 

^i)0)r n)4it l)4|i|i 4)|i 34C Tt))-3neAt)t), 

Cbtt4)t> pti)ot)t)rA 1)4 i)-340)'óe4lt Tki|i r4)l ; 
21 t)úí) |ie l)-4)r)3in T)A "line, 

TU4)ri 3A)TlTt) r4T) l)-TTt41T)C 't TAT) Sp4)t)n— 
2lt)0)r 4T;4 4 004114075 'OÁ C40)í)e, 

3bef)l>e4C 4)ti3)0'o btt)'De '3ur b4r), 
^r Í 1)4 vo^yiAt x^lVó t)4 t)-'D40)i)e 

^OX) C4tllt4)'0 t)4 l)-i:)0tl 1)0Ó'd41) 1 

2l)T;c)Tt) 4TI Wl)U)|ie 'r ^ti )0S2l 

3o 'D-'C434)'ó r1 'nlr cíi34)i)t) rUi) ? . 

3o Ti)-be)T; " it4)r)c1'óe ):4'D4" 43 34lJ4)l v)n]t}olU 

Cedl b6)'ól)i)i) 'r 'ce)n'ce ci)4tf) : — 
30 'O'VOypAKi 4Í) b4)le-r) 4|i n^^TIOTi, 

C)U Cl)4)r b|ie434 '|i)r 30 b-4|i'o, 
'S 30 b|t4t; t)d 30 T>'Zi)0cyiA'6 4t) 'OíIiot)T), 

Mi tA)C|:e4ti Í 'jiir A^ I4fi ! 

** Chief oyer the noble cUn Aodh 
* I» the exalted and agreeable Mageniris ; 

They settled on the fertile hill ; 
They took poaeeision of all Ulidia." 

They were descended from the famous warrior Conall Cemmaeh, and 
were the head of the Cianna Rudhraidhe of Ulster. Their posses- 
sions were the baronies of Iveagh and Lecale, and part of Honme, in 
the county of Down. 
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The hare has forsaken his cover ; 

The wild fowl is lost to the lake ; 
Desolation hath shadowed thee over, 

And left thee — all briar and brake I 

And I weep while I pen the sad story — 

Our Prince has gone over the main. 
With a damsel, the pride and the glory 

Not more of Green Eire than Spain. 
The Poor and the Helpless bewail her ; 

The Cripple, the Blind, and the Old ; 
She never stood forth as their jailer, 

Bnt gave them her silver and gold. 

O, God! I beseech thee to send her 

Home here to the land of her birth ! 
We shall then have rejoicing and splendour. 

And revel in plenty and mirth. 
And our land shall be highly exalted ; 

And till the dread dawn of that day 
When the race of Old Time shall have halted. 

It shall flourish in glory alway ! 



In 1689, Ijord Iveagh, husband of the lady commemoraled in 
this song, famished King James with two regiments of infantry and 
dragoons. After the war, he entered the Austrian service with a 
choice battalion of five hundred men. — Green Book. 

* Forghaoia^ a rabbit burrow. 

t Prionnsa na n- Gaoidkeal, Prince of the Gael, The poet here 
alludes to the exiled Duke of Ormond. 
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B)NN l)S)N 210F21C1) ?IN Bí)F03!)^. 

BflMn U4 lPl41'Ce4|l'C4, ccc. 



IPonn :— Bíí)í) l)r1t) íloiuó 41) Bbito$4. 



Time. 




H^ \ n^/fm 




f^jThHH 



14 ?i)e4'D^AC 'd4 ttAlJAT-TA lionj ):6it), 

2llt l)}T)n Ijflt) 40^140 4T) Bb|l034'D ; 

^3 eiT'oiocc le bir)t)-3uf; t)4 t)-é4t), 
2I3 C4T)'C4ir)T) 4ti 3é434'ó coir -^^^n • — 

2lt) "B|ie4C 'C41'Óbri0c" r^X) 1)1)3 Ú'O ):401 ]lé)?1), 

^3 lt4|t)ce r^ t)-34oit'C4 le ^onr)^ 

^4r "CeiDT) llb-ri |l4'Ó41tC ffil t)A bé)l, 

^54 Iel5e4r lu4'c or) 643 'olb -duI 4i)t) ! 
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THE FAIRY RATH OF BRUFF. 



BY BRIAN o'fLAHERTY. 



This song and air take their name from a celebrated fairy fort situated 
at the town of BmfT, in the county of Limerick, and like many others 
in this collection, would have probably been lost, or left in the " world 
of spirits,'* had it not fallen into our hands. 

Brian (^Flaherty, the author, was an humble peasant, a ma- 
son by trade, and, for aught we know, he may have been 
" master-builds ** to his friends — the fairies and "good people" of 
Bruff. 

He was a native of Bruff, or its vicinity, but we cannot discover 
when he lived. It appears he was not numbered among the literary 
portion of the bards of his day, but was considered rather presumptive 
in assuming the name, and for such conduct he was cited, prose- 
cuted, and expelled, at one of the Bardic Sessions then held in Mun- 
ster. However, Brian was not so easily got rid of, and in order to 
gain favour, he mustered up all the natural talent he was possessed of, 
and composed the present song. 

Bruff is situated on the banks of the river Camog (^Anglicised 
" The Morning Star*'), and lies about fifteen miles from Limerick. 
Tradition informs us that the banks of this river up to the town 
were formerly laid out with beautiful gardens, where all species 
of plants and trees peculiar to this country grew, and was much ad- 
mired for being the resort of birds of all kinds, from the melody of 
whose notes it gidned the appellation of Binn (melodious). At the 
west side of the town there is a little eminence called Lios (Fort), 
and there is also a castle, or Brogha^ which is supposed to have been 
built by the De Lacy family shortly after the English invasion. 



The birds carolled songs of delight, 

And the flowers bloomed bright on my path. 
As I stood all alone on the height 

Where rises Bruff* s old Fairy Rath. 
Before me, unstirred by the wind. 

That beautiful lake lay outspread. 
Whose waters give sight to the Blind, 

And would idmost awaken the Dead ! 
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'tilA|i n))Ar) le yi)}i 6iitior)r) tjuI aiii) ; 

50 'DMt) *r Í 'T)-éA3-C|itt)T; 30 lort) I 
91 OAb-ipolv btie43d, iD-drijtiAC, 30 iPéA|i, 

2I3 i:4r lé)-n noinjpe 'r 1)A T^eAis ; 
" 21 Bl)TilA)r) '0)1! cfieA'o é '11 'ohd-SoI ro 3t))'ó)fi, 

4)0 ÓMP nje 30 1)-Ae3ib 6x n)o c)Oi)r) !" 



^í r3A0il):eA'D-rA p|iíon)-|iúr) rtjo rs^ll, 

30 r)-1t)r)riTi c4 -cAob 'Djon) 4|i SAB-dir ? 
2lr) Tíú 2lo)bHl-be43, cAorn-cleAtAC, cUoi), ' 

^4Ti lloiiAir 30 léiti n)e Tjo 'o' 3iieAt)i) ! 
Mo'i) -c-rlxj-beAt) 'CU3 bui'D^n-'ctittip r^Tj\i4xe, 

3uri l)oii4'CA|i 3|iéA3U)3 't)A 'ceAl)A)3 ; 
Md't) Bl)|ii3'DeAC le'ti óUoi'óeAS lé 341) iiéitt), 

CUr)r) U)rt)ic t)a -ctiejii-tili, 34t) C4Ba1|i 1 



" Ml T^iob n)e, c)4 TJiT; l)on) tjo TS^^U 
^cc r)3e-^€r4r) Ó *ii 'D-'C|iéAt)-l)or (vo t^aU ; 

4)0 r1oTi-301t) "DO rion-3ol ^ 3-céit), 
'S AT T;e)t)T) l)on) -cu ri\iAotnA 43 iieAjix; 3^11! 

3Uciiir)'cir)! 7^413 cloi'DCATt) '1)4 Ti)-bei'ó p4oB4|t, 
^3 li4)iiiice 41TI C40iUe4é 30 re4t)3 ; 

34)b 75)11)0)011 340 CTl)OÓ 'T)4 b-):434)|l 5<lO)'De)l, 
50 t)-1t)i)r)li 'oo r3é4l 'DÓ)b 34t) C4tl) ?" 

4)'é)t'oe4r le b)i)r)-3UT; 4 bé)l, 
'S 'D'é)it3)or TJO lé)n) 4Ti ti)0 boi)i) ; 

4)'jr)nnor 3UTI -cor)!) cu)r n)0 r3é)l, 
te 1)1)3-50)1 r)4C lé)3)or)t) 'D4n) l4b4)]tT; ! 

B)0'D34r) n)0 ctio)^ r'C)3 le lé4i), 
^3iiT nl)") TW)l 'cné4T) 4r n)0 ce4i)r) ; 

^0 C40)l)-tl0)r3 '04 16434-6 •t)4t1) tl)4|l C40|l, 

^3 TloTV-tUe XieAtiA 30 -ctioti) ! 
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As I gazed on the silvery stream. 

So loved by the heroes of old. 
There neared me, as though in a dream, 

A maiden with tresses of gold. 
I wept, but she smilingly said — 

"Whence, Brian, my dearest, those tears?" 
And the words of the gentle-souled maid 

Seemed to pierce through my bosom like spears. 



" O, rather,** I cried, " lovely One, 

Tell me who you are, and from whom ! 
Are you Aoibhill, and come here alone 

To sadden my spirit with gloom ? 
Or she who brought legions to Troy, 

When the Grecians crossed over the wave ? 
Or the dame that was doomed to destroy 

The children of Uisnigh the brave?'' 



" I am none of all three," she replied, 

•* But a fairy from yonder green mound — 
Who heard how you sorrowed and sighed 

As you strayed o'er this elf-haunted ground. 
And now gird around you your sword. 

And spring on your swift-footed steed — 
And call on the Gael, serf and lord. 

And Eire's green land shall be freed!" 

So spake she in musical tones, 

And I started as wakened from sleep, 
I told her the cause of my groans. 

And the anguish that forced me to weep — 
Why my eyes were thus blinded by tears, 

And my bosom tormented with pains, 
Why my heart had been breaking for years. 

And the blood growing cold in my veins. 
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^3 4t) Ti))r)-'c-rnui* uttAm Binj-ri lion) ipéit), 

2ltl b)!)!) l)tit) AOtMC 411 BbltosAX) ; 
2I3 rn)40)l)eAti) A|l 311)0fi)AllTkllb 41) C-r4034)l, 

2lt) 1orb4i|i'cri 411 31)40i'ó)l 43 iieAjiT; 34II, 
1^4 Fleet t)4 'o-'citi |il3T;«r 30 T;|ié4ii, 

'S 4t) S'Clob41t'C tAT) Sé4Tl)Ur, *1)4 0641)1) ;* 
t40iri3 '04 r)0t)4'Ó 1P40) |lé)Tl), 

^Dlle *r r€^4Ó'C 3-Cé4'D 4t)t) 340 loi)3. 



C2l)T^ t^) MejlL 



2lr)oir ^ t^TiU'c, 4 b-p|i)orf t) 4ri'o Ti)e, 4 i)-3é)be4i)T) 

C|ir4)'D, 
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le TJOtUtX) Cl0)'D)Tt), "DO b4)í)):)t) T^iob cf , 4 C1)4)T; Wj 

HéíU ! 

* Ceann^ heady chiefs captain^ leader, James, the Cheyalier de St 

George. 
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She vanished on hearing my tale. 

But at evening I often roam still 
To lament the sad fate of the Gael, 

And to weep upon BruiTs Fairy Hill. 
O ! may we soon see the three Kings,* 

And JAMES, ahove all, in this land ! 
May the winds on their favoring wings 

Waft swiftly their fleet to our strand ! 



KATE NI NEILL. 



Now that, in prison, and all forsaken, my fate I rue. 
Fain would I seek her, my only true-love, and wed her 

too. 
Around her white waist I'd press my arm with a 

pleasure new. 
But still she tells me — " O, leave me ! leave me ! you 

shame me, you !" 

No, no, my darling. 111 never shame you ; but all night 

long 
You wound my bosom ! I'm grown most feeble — I 

once so strong ! 
Come good or evil, come Death or Life, or come Bight 

or Wrong, 
Sweet Kate Ni Neill, love, I'd choose you only among 

the throng. 

* The King of Ireland, England, and Scotland. 
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Your lovely features, O, glorious creature, attract 

all eyes ! 
Your golden tresses flow brightly downward in dazzling 

guise ; 
Your neck so snow-white, your waist so slender, your 

features fair, 
Exalt you over all mortal maidens beyond compare ! 

0! beauteous damsel, the light and lustre of Eire's 

land, 
Yours is the ready, the quick yet steady, the writer's 

hand ! 
Yours is the light foot, the bounding figure for 

saraband. 
And yours the voice that nor king nor hero could e'er 

withstand. 

To all the lasses I have met with my heart was steel. 
No wealth, nor honour, could ever tempt me to them 

to kneel. 
Not all Portumna, not Spain or Hellas, could make 

me feel 
One moment faithless to you, my darling, sweet Kate 

Ni Neill ! 

O ! were you landless, and owned not even one blade 

of grass. 
All other damsels, the dead or living, you'd still 

surpass ! 
O, woe and sorrow ! how sadly fare I ! alas ! alas ! 
Without my Kate, without friends or money, without 

a glass! 
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* We present the reader with two different settings of this «ir, for 
from thch* extraordinary beauty we could not justly omit either. lUri* 
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BLACK-HAIRED FAIR ROSE. 



Vonn :— Kdirii) 4>ub. 




Since last night's star, afar, afar. Heaven saw my speed, 
I seem'd to fly o'er mountains high, on magic steed, 
I dashed through Erne : — the world may learn the cause 

from Love ; 
For^ light or sun shone on me none> hut Raisin Duhh ! 

Ghéal Dubh (Black-haircd Fair Rose), aometimes written Roisin 
Dúbh (Dark-haired little Rose), is supposed to be one of these names 
by wUch Iieland is known in tJie language of allegory. 
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My friends ! my prayers for marts and fairs are these 

alone — 
That buyers haste home ere evening come^ and sun be 

gone; 
For, doors, bolts, all, will yield and fall, where picklocks 

move — 
And faith the Clerk may seize i' the dark, my Roisin 

Dubhf 

O, Roisin mine ! droop not nor pine, look not sa dull ! 
The Pope from Rome hath sent thee home a pardon 

The priests are near: O! never fear! from Heaven 

above 
They come to thee — they come to free my Roisin Bubh ! 

Thee have I loved — for thee have roved o'er land and 

sea: 
My heart was sore ; — it evermore beat but for thee. 
I could but weep — I could not sleep — I could not move ; 
For, night and day, I dreamt alway of Roisin Dubh ! 

Through Munster's lands, by shores and strands, far 

could I roam. 
If I might get n^ loved one yet, and bring her home. 
O, sweetest flower, that blooms in bower, or dell, or 

grove. 
Thou lovest me, and I love thee, my Roisin Dubh ! 

The sea shall burn, the earth shall mourn — the skies 

rain blood — 
The world shall rise in dread surprise and warful mood — 
And hill and lake in Eire shake, and hawk turn dove — 
Ere you shall pine» ere you decline, my Roisin Dubh ! 
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KO)S)M 4)UB1).* 



)r tt)Aiix3 TJO 'i) Tie UT) T>'4ix b' 6)3)01) TJul t;A|i r4)le 

ro)Ti ! 
'S 1)40 bocT; Tjo'i) T;TiéAi)-cUt)r) tjo 6A)'C)íeu'ó ealdt) 

34n rp4r -cati n)U)|i ! 
1^4 U)n) At) TijieAcu)!! A3 T3Mor 'T^ Itdob-dTi), — ruT> 

A blU'Ó A 1))U3, — 

T34ti)ao)'d 'Cité)3'ce, ^4* 4ti T)-éAld'D iui)t;, a Fd)riT) 
4)ub! 

)r bvut) rn)U4)T)ce n)o c|iO)'óe ojití 4 fed))!, 4 1)007;, 
^l-D 'D)t-r) )r 'ojiort) c40)D)n) 34t) r3l*> 34n 'cocn ! 
0)1 341) jt)t)e4'D |14t; n)o r^er3)l le4T;, 4 bU* 1)4 rub', 

^C-C ):4Tl40)|ll TJÁm 4 t)-'D40)|ire lUD^C, 4 Fd)r)T) 

4)ttb! 
B4 'De4r n)o '66)t ):e4'D tjo b)*© Ti)epdr'D4 le'ii) r^d)- 

nlii Té)i), 

21 'O'TJÚn Ti)*d)3e b)*© Ti)6 rcTid)3 16 341) e4rb4'ó 40T) 

Dj-o ; 
TkcTi Ti)o 'D)'c-3tt)TiT;! t;4)1))C 40)r 'D4n), Y 'd'641o)'ó n)o 

CTitt)T; ! 
'S 4r 6)3)OT) 'D4n) t;ú 'c^6)3)0t), 4 Bd)nt) 4)ub ! 

B4 'Óe4r 'OO cld'Ó 4tl 34c 40?) CO|l, 4 éti40)b Ú|l- 

bU-c ! 
B4 n)4)c TJO cd)r)ii 4Ti bd|i'D4)b 31411, nvUTb, 54Ó 14, — 
Uc ! cuiHiiD-D 4 Fd)r)D 4Ti 34c Ti)d)'De tjo f;u34)r 

^em -0411), 
oit)' 3uri b' 6)3)01) 'D411) TJO T;|i6)3)or) 4)1 r4)le 4 t))U3 ! 

* This song was sent us as tlie composition of a Monster bard; 
but upon examination we found it deficient of that smooth and grace- 
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LITTLE BLACKHAIRED ROSE. 



O, bitter woe, that we must go, across the sea ! 

O, grief of griefs, that Lords and Chiefs, ' their homes 

must flee ! 
A tyrant-band o'erruns the land, this land so green. 
And, though we grieve, we still must leave, our Dark 

Roisin ! 



My darling Dove, my Life, my Love, to me so dear. 
Once torn apart from you, my heart will break, I fear, 
O, golden Flower of Beauty's bower! O, radiant 

Queen! 
I mourn in bonds ; my soul desponds ; my Dark 

Roisin ! 



In hope and joy, while yet a boy, I wooed my bride ; 

I sought not pelf ; I sought herself, and nought beside, ^ 

But health is flown, 'tis old I'm grown ; and, though I 

ween 
My heart will break, I must forsake my Dark Raisin ! 

The fairest Fair you ever were ; the peerless Maid ; 
For bards and priests your daily feasts were richly laid. 
Amid my dole, on you my soul still loves to lean. 
Though I must brave the stormy wave, my Dark 
Roisin! 



ful flow peculiar to Munster poetry. The merit of the translatioOf 
however, entitles it to a place in the present collection. 
The original song of Roisin Dubh is supposed to have been com- 
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Cu)ri)t))'D pdr Ai|i 34c c6ú)jU'6 ti))i), c6)\iy 541) 

cUo)ii, * 

Cttiti)i))'ó A r^)Ti 3tt|i le4T;r4 4 -potAX) nje -4 xj-Tiuir 

n)o r^eSil ! 
Cuirtjt))'© 4 Ói3be4r) 4t) Ie4b4'ó 4 cd|iU)3eu'D tjujc 

'pém 'r 'C4n), 
BUt; t)4 |idr, 'r r30)t; 1)4 n)ót)-Tt)43, n)o Bdirlil *l>ttb '. 

M4C b-):ttil Tt)o p4itiT; le4T; 4 cúl ]54ií)t)e;4ó t)-4 l)-'ou4l 
C4r n)-bu)'De I 

t>l4C T;Ú tIJO 5[l4x>-r4 TJ'^ b-fU)l 'OO'lJ tl'D4rí)-él4YI)T), 4 
C4ll}l) C401t) ! 

3or)ui3 41) U 't))tt3 4 i)-3T)1ori) t)4 ti4i'óT;ib T)) b-]:u4iti 

-cu 3U)t;, 
'S r)4c c|iu4i'D 41) c4r 3tt|i cui|ie4'D 3ii4in o|it;, 4 

Kdirln 4>uib ! 

N4 b)'óe4ó b|iór) otix; 4 Kó)r1t) í ^ox) bíox> 4*0 two-c, 
1^4 "DO c4i|i'De 43 ve^cr; 73411 r4ile 34t) rp4r 4 i)oct; ; 
Tj)oc^ú^t> 4 I4i) TJO TTieib i)4 Sb4iT)t)e led 4 t)Oi|i, 
'S be)|i 4 Kd)r1^ 3At) bjiot) t)4 'oeojs riP» 't 30 'oero 
):40) éiot) ! 

30 'D-'C)3' 41) T;ti4T? n^ 064*0 rl4t) le4T; 4 r^|t ")o 

éU)T1), 

30 'd-t;ioc^4'ó 41) 14 r^i) n))le rUt) le^vD^ 4 óiiO)'óe 

Bi^i) 34iii'oe4c, t;4)ti) 4*0 'c-):43b4)l 4 r«d)|i, 4 tj)U3 ! 
ilcT) ):UlT!e4'D le 4t;ur 'r n)dti-34Ti'04r, 4ti ti)o BdirW 
4)ub! 

posed in the reign of Elizabeth for the celebrated Ao'dh Ua Domh- 
naiH^ Prince of Tir Chonaill (Tirconnell). The allegorical allusions 
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In years gone hj, how you and I seemed glad and 

blest ! , 

My wedded wife, you cheered my life, you warmed my 

breast 1 
The fairest one the living sun e*er decked with sheen. 
The brightest rose that buds or blows, is Dark RoÍ8Ín ! 



My guidii^ Star of Hope you are, all glow and grace. 
My blooming Lore, my Spouse above idl Adam's race ; 
In deed or thought you cherish nought of low or mean; 
The base alone can hate my own — my Dark Roisin I 



O, never mourn as one foriom, but bide your hour ; 
Your friends ere long, combined and strong, will prove 

their power. 
From distant Spain will sail a train to change the scene 
That makes you sad, for one more glad, my Dark 

Roisin ! 



Till then, adieu I my Fond and True ! adieu, till then !^ 
Though now you grieve, still, still believe we'll meet 

again; 
I'll yet return, with hopes that burn, and broad-sword 

keen; 
Fear not, nor think you e'er can sink, my Dark Roisin ! 



to Ireland under the name of Roisin^ have long been forgotten, and it 
is now known by the peasantry merely as a love song. 
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enwonn «it^ c\)no]c. 



TPoi)t):— 64Ti)0i)T) 2li) Cl)UO)c. 



Moderately 
Slow. 




C)4 l)-6 nn 4Tl)tt1Ó, 

'tíjA b-^ttll ):A0b4|l All A 3«)*, 

?l3 ti4ob4'ó n)o xjoiittir 'ouiica'ó ? 

^Dire 64n)oiii) 4t) Cl)t)0)c, 

•t34 b4)'óT;e, )5U4Ti, )5liuc, 
O t}o|i-tiúbal rléibxje 'r 3le4T)t)T;4'D I 

ííl I403 -oil 'r A dui-D, 

C|ie4'D 'óéúr)yi4X)r)i}-TI xjui-c, 
^ur) 4 3-cui|i)5it)il ojiv beit)i) '04 ri)' Jíír)4'Di 

'S 30 b-):tt)l puJ-DAii 30 ^U3, 

4)4 tloTi-réj'De it^OT;, 

'S 30 T1)-be4'Ótl)40)r 4 ll40t) TI)UÓ'04 ! 
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EDMUND OF THE HILL. 

Air '.^''Edmund of the Hill" 



Edmund O'Ryan, better known as Eamonn an Chnoic (Edmund, or 
Ned of the Hill), was born at Shanbohy, in the parish of Temple-beg, 
in the npper half barony of Kilnemanagh, in Tipperary, {nrevions to 
the wars of 1691. His father, who possessed a considerable amount 
of property after the confiscations and plunders of 1641, was des- 
cended &om the valiant and warlike race of the O'Ryans, of Kil- 
nebngurty, many of whom lost their lives and properties in the obsti- 
nate, bnt ineffectual struggle for independence, by the Earl of Des- 
mond, in the reign of EUzabeth. "His mother was of the ancient 
family of the O'Dwyers, lords of Kilnemanagh. Edmund was in- 
tended for the priesthood; but by an affair in which he took a 
prominent part after his return from the Continent, where he had 
studied for the clerical profession, he had to relinquish that idea. 
After many strange vicissitudes in life, bis body now lies interred on 
the lands of Curr^een, near Faillan Chluig, in the parish of Toem, in 
the upper half barony of Kilnemanagh, near the Hollyford copper 
mine, and the precise spot is marked on sheet 45 of the Ordnance 
Survey of Tipperary, as the grave of Eamonn an Chnoic, 

We have received a long sketch of him from a distinguished lite- 
rary member of the family, but are obliged to reserve it for another 
volume. 



** You, with voice shrill and sharp, 

Like the high tones of a harp^ ^ 
"Why knock you at my door like a warning í'* 

" I am Ned of the Hill, 

T am wet, cold, and chill. 
Toiling o'er hill and vale since morning!" — 

** Ah, my love, is it you ? 

What on earth can I do ? 
My gown cannot yield you a corner. 

Ah ! they'll soon find you out — 

They'll shoot you, never doubt. 
And it's I that will then be a mourner !" 
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Vao) x^eútvá '3ur T^o) tioc, 
'S 34T) 'D4r)4é'C A34TI) -d|i 401) DCAó ; 

^o reime^Ac 341) rsiin» 

^O b|l4T)4|l 34T) CU|l, 
^'r 3At) )4'D 434TI) 4|l 401) 60[l ! 

Nf I C4T14)'D 454rt), 

)r 'D4)T))'D 1)011) r^T), 
4)0 3l4C^4Ó Tl)é tl)OÓ 1)4 'D64t)4Ó, 

'S 30 3-C4)T;):e4'ó tt)6 -oul, 

T^4ri T4)n3e ro)[i. 

Or 4T)T) t)4ó b-iptt|l rt)o 340'ó4l'C4'ó : 

^ óu)l 4lu)í)t) 'oe4r, 

'N4 b-i54)T)3)T6e C4r> 

)f b]ie434 '3ur 4r 3l4r 'DO fuller I 

30 b-ru)! ti)o c]io|'óe 'OÁ rl^'D, 

^411 TJO tl))0TÍ)T;40) 34'0, 

le bl)4S4)r) ti)d|i t'<i'D4 43 vr)út le4T/. 
í)4 b-)5434)r)T) -ri ler ce4iit;, 

Ce4'D r)i)er rlor i&^v, 
)r é4'DT;tioít) 'r ^r 'oe4r 'oo r)íib4iiP4)i)i) 

30 b-ru)l tt)o rn)40ii)'ce 4 be4T), 

^)|l é4ld34'Ó 1647;, 
'p40) COillTJib 43 rP©4l4'D 4T) 'D]lÚÓt;4'Ó ! 

^ curt)4)t)T) 't A re^^l^c, 
K4Ó4rt)40)'D-T)e rer4l, 

TPAO) ÓO)ll'C)b 43 rper4l4'Ó 4T) 'DjlUOTWl'O ! 

^4|i 4 b-r<i3n)40i'D 41) b)ie4C, 

'S 41) lot) 4)|l 4 l)e4'D, 

2ln Tl^'ó '3ur 4t) poc 4 bui-cjie ; — 
1^4 l)-é)D)i)1'De b)i)De, 
^)n 3él3n1'óe re)Dt)e4'ó, 

'S 41) CU4)C11) 4ri b4]i|i 4|i ú]i-3l4)r» 
30 b|i4'C b|i4T; T)j 'C)0C)54'ó 
^i) b4r 4)|i 4ti r)''50)\ie<\.'6y 

^ I4|l|l T)4 co)lle CUb4|lt4. 
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" Long l*m wandering in woe. 

In frost and in snow, 
No house can I enter boldly ; 

My ploughs lie unyoked — 

My fields weeds have choked — 
And my friends they look on me coldly ! 

Forsaken of all. 

My heart is in thrall : 
All-withered lies my life's garland, 

I must look afar 

For a brighter star. 
Must seek my home in a far land ! 

" O I thou of neck fair, 

And curling hair, 
With blue eyes flashing and sparkling ! 

For a year and more 

Has my heart been sore, 
And my soul for thee been darkling. 

O, could we but both, — 

You nothing loth, — 
Escape to the wood and forest, 

What Light and Calm, 

What healing balm. 
Should I have for my sorrows sorest ! 

" My fond one and dear. 

The greenwood is near. 
And the Iske where the trout is springing — 

You will see the doe. 

The deer and the roe. 
And will hear the sweet birds singing, 

The blackbird and thrush 

In the hawthorn bush. 
And the lone cuckoo from his high nest. 

And you never need fear. 

That Death would be near. 
In this bright scenery divinest ! 
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5u[i c4)lle4'DA]i IK Tjej'D 4 T)-é4t)U)f; ; 

3U|l A \UiO)}l 'DO 'bU)'C 

21 1) rnedC'CA All 1)4 ci)0)c* 

21tI)4C 4|l ^e4'D 1)4 b-G'1M0t)T) ! 

•64 lt)4iri)06 llOtl) }lU)ty 

50 re4ó'Drt)U)r) d 'dius, 
H4C):4ir)n-rer 4|i n)i|ie at? T;-):é4C4)r)t;, 
)r 30 it)'i5e4it]i Ijoti) 4t)0)r, 
21 beiT; b4i'D'ce r^t) rnuift, 
1^4 Ti4'ó 30 it)-be)T;^e4 11^15 Ijori) ! 

* From this and the preceding line it would appear that the song 
was composed in the year of the great frost, 1739. 



Tom : — ill) SJ0'D4 ÚVÁ A'O B])4llU)T; 4 Bl)U4Ó4)ll. 
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" O ! could the sweet dove, 

The maiden of my love, 
But know how fettered is her lover I 

The snows all the night 

Fell in valley and on height, 
Through our fated island over. 

But ere the sun's rays 

Glance over seven days, 
She and I, as I hope, will renew love ; 

And rather would I be 

Deep drowned in the sea. 
Than be faithless to her, my true love I*' 



THE WALLET OF SILK. 

Tub air which we give on the opposite page, and to which words by 
Eoghan Ruadh O^SuiUiohhain^ will be found at p. 64 of our '•'• Re- 
liques of Irish Jacobite Poetr}'," originated in the following anecdote. 
One of those young men, better known among the community as 
" poor scholars," whom a thirst for education, in bygone days, sent 
from various parts of the kingdom to the south, was accosted in the 
following manner, by a young woman, perhaps the daughter of his 
host, in reference to the wallet, or satchel in which he carried his books. 

*' An rioda ata ad waUet^ 
An tioda ata ad waUetj 

An rioda ata ad toaUet a bhuaehaiU t 
An sioda ata ad waltett 
An rioda ata ad lealletj 

No abkla do bhlaiseach mna uaisU f " 

T» which he replied : — 

** Ni rioda ata am wallet, 
Ni tioda ata am wallet, 

Ni rioda cUa am wallet a ttuaire I 
Ni rioda ata am wallet, 
Ni sioda ata am wallet, 

Na abhla do bklaiteach mna uaitle / '* 

** It It tllk that*! in your wsUet, 
Is it fllk that's in your wallet, 

Is it sillc that*! in your wallet, my boachaill ? 
Is it sillc that's in your wallet. 
Is it silk that's in yonr wallet. 

Or apples for ladies to eat of?" 

** Tis not silk I have in ray wallet, 
*Tis not silk I have in my wallet, 

*Tis not silk I have in my wallet, my fair one ! 
*Tis not silk I have in my wallet, 
*Tis not silk I have in my wallet. 
Nor applet for ladies to eat of r* 
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21 2t)l)2l)Be '3US ^ ^DUJKMJN. 






5/oti;, and jfL if F 
m;i7A great \Qj ^ ^ J * 



tfx/jres^Mm. 
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i^^;j^;c?? l ,F3 




í'ífaJiil l 
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\1/ 

2k 2t)i)4me '3ur A it)i4iiit)iT), *r ^ iúib)T) DA 3-cri4ob- 

tolx;, 
2lr) cuirt)iT) leA-cnjAii -do rmbUit)40)r ^ji 'D|itt|ót;)i)í'óe 

At) t^n 3i4ir ; 

21 but T)4 T)-4bAll 3-cub4iiT;4, iva 3-ci)6 buj-oe, Y ^^ 

3-CílO]14'Ó, 

4)0 p^iTi^r) T)1o|i 'ó)ulz;Ai3e4r, cé x>úb4ó záO)n\ at) 
-c-éíliori) ! 
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MY DARLING MARY. 



This beautiful love-song is the composition of one of the humbler rank 
of the peasantiy, and breathes, like all other poems of the same class, 
the most intense feeling of deep affection, and burning tenderness of 
expression. 

To show with what fidelity our poet has adhered to the original, 
we need only refer our readers to the following literal translation of 
the first stanza : — 



O, my darling Mtry — my fair one of the ringlett« 
Do yon remember how we together trod the dew on the green grass ; 
Bloasom of the tweet-ioented apple-tree — the golden nuts — and berries, 
Yonr affection nerer deserted me — tho' in sadness yon have left me. 

There are many compositions of this class current among the 
peasantry, whidi should be collected before they die away, and we 
earnestly hope our Munster friends will take care to preserve the many 
beautiful songs which, though long popular among the peasantry of 
the south, have never yet appeared in print. 



0> ringletted young maiden ! O» my own darling 

Mary! 
We've trod the dew together in the fields green and 

airy, 
O! blossom of the apple-tree! my heart's fount of 

gladness I 
I always loved yon fondly^ though you've left me now 

in sadness. 
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21 3|i4'D '6)1 'r 4 liuiDir), -c^ii cAojb l)Oti) oj'óóe 67311) ? 
Nu4)Ti Ittis^JeAX) it)o rt)uit)t;)]i 30 Ti)-be)'DCAn) -43 C4)r)c 

le 1)4 déjle ; 
Wo Urij 4[i 'DO óu)rt)1i), 43 'Dé)Tf)i))Ú54'ó ti)0 r3^l 

'Dtt)t;, 
'S 3ttii b*6 'DO 3ii4'D 4 Ti)4)3'De4T),biuiiT) iwóAtic ipUcAir 

4)6 'Díoti) ! 



4)4 rt)-be|T; fijor A3 rt)o 'De4tib|i4T;4)Ti ti)o 3e4ii4i) *r 

tt)o bu4)[i)ori), 
4)4 ii)-be)T; ip)or (xxiji P4ii4t)), bej'óeA'ó ):tt4|i4i) ji^- 

TijdTi 41TI, 
iU)o c64'D-re4]ic 4it) t;ii6i3)ot), 'r c6)le e^le '64 Iu4'd 

16;, 
'S T;4ti it)r)4 'De4r4 6)|i)0t)t), )r 1 ^o 3ti4'6 3e4l t)4 

pU4*-):4)r)t). 



21 Ó4)ljt) b]ie434 U4r4)l— U4)3t)e4r it)o I4)ii t;u, 
21 cul buj-oe T)4 3-coc4t) 'r ^ 3|ii4T)4t) b4i) 6)|iiot)t) ; 
4)0 Ti)D VÚ Ti)o '6')03b4il, 'r T^filofi T))'l l6i3ior 4iii, 
C]ie4'D 'DO b'4)l lion) -do x;-i4iiti4i'ó *r ^ 'di4T)-3|i4'ó 
T)4 i5434lt)T) t;u. 



4)4 Ti)-bei'DiT)r)-ri Art) i4r34me TMn a ti)-Be1t)T) ei'Difi, 
'S ^4irie t)4 T)-3e4l ti)-b|i434'D t)4 bti4'D4t) 4|i loc 
Bitttie ; 

)r riÁ3AC 'r at TI)e4'Dll4C 'DO tl4*41T)-n X>4 l)-6lllOTi), 

'S 'DO 3e4b4it)r) 4t)T) tt)o Ijorix^t) " 3lil4r)4t) b4T) 

ei]iioT)t)." 



4)4 Ti)-bei'6it)r)-ri 4ti) Uca 'r wrir)t)3e^ rl^ibe 'Sdti), 

'S tUl^AflC 4]1 1)4 TU.)tcn 'D'tOT)!) TI)'4t)4TI) -DO tAOjU'D ) 
4)0 'C4b4[l^4ir)T) 4t) 4ir)31|l 4 b4lle 'D4 b-^64'D-^41i)TJ, . 

'S lé;5piT) x>4 i)-4t4iti 4 bei* rer4l4'D x>4 l)-6)liorf) ! 
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My purest love, my true love, come some night to me 

kindly. 
We both will talk together of the love I gave you 

blindly ; 
With my arm round your slender waist, I'll tell how 

you won me. 
And how 'twas you, my Mary, shut Heaven's gates 

upon me. 

O ! if my brother knew but of my woe and my sorrow, 
A bitter heart he'd have through many a day and 

morrow ; 
O ! none of Eire's maidens do I prize like to you, 

love. 
And yet you now forsake me, though I thought you 

my true love ! 

O, loveliest of damsels, the sad truth must be spoken. 
But, maid of golden tresses, my sore heart you have 

broken ; 
My suffering is grievous, but I fain must endure it, 
My wound it is a deep one, but you will not cure it. 

O I were I in Beinn-Eidir, a fisher skilled and wary. 
And you down in Lough Erin, a salmon, O my 

Mary, 
I'd rise up in the night-time, and haste to its waters, 
And I'd catch you in my net, before all Eire's 

daughters ! 

Or if I were a wild duck, and the heath hills before me. 
And Heaven in its glory so blue shining o'er me, 
I'd bring you home, my fair one, and this I tell you 

plainly. 
That if your father sought you, he should long seek 

you vainly ! 
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4)4 rt)-bei'6it)i)-n ^ tttt)'OAiT) n)4|i ée-dtjt) a\í 41) t)-34|i'D4, 
'S ce4'D 434TI) o't) b-TP|uir)t)C4ó ti)o lorts z>o tuji v4í\í 
r4)le ; 

)r 1 ^4i[ic rt)o |io54-r4, 'r 'oo b|ioi)n-v4in tijo ^04^ 'oj. 

Bifisit) 4*0 ruiSe 4 bii464ill 'r 3lti4rr ^n 'oo 3e4titi4t)? 
34Ó be4l4C 'OÁ n)-bu4ili[i bj-ó' ají T;u4ti4ir3 n)o '6)4t)- 

3n4'D, 

4)0 bí'ó-rl '©4 lu4T> lioti) o bí'óe4r 4ti) le4T)b-b4i), 
*S b4 b)t)t)e liOTi) 1)401 T)U4i[ie ) t)4 cu4ó *r t)4 o\i^Á)t). 



lP0T)f) : — 2lti Sn)4C'D40)i) Cfidt). 

Lively . Jom — £l. 
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O^ were I in London, a naval commander, 
And France gave me charters o*er ocean to wander, 
Tis hundreds of thousands of guineas I'd squander 
On Mary," my darling! no queen should be grander. 

Up, boy ! Mount your steed ! 'Tis a bright eve 

and airy. 
And each road you travel inquire for my Mary ! 
She loved me while yet but a child like a fairy— 
That sweet one whose tones shame the thrush and 
canary ! 



THE BROWN LITTTE MALLET. 

Thb epithet Smaehdaoin Cron (Brown little Mallet) was applied to 
a stent description of tobacco, smuggled into Ireland about the middle 
of the last century, and in which an extensive traffick was carried on in 
Mnnster. There are many songs to this air current among the 
peasantry ; but we believe the following is the first stanza of the 
earliest known specimen: — 

** Eirgkidk adshuighe a chailinf 
Cuir rioi potataoi ^» feott Í 
Sud « ntb« an garraidhe^ 
Rabaire an Smaehdaoin Ckroin, 

** Oro^ rOy mo Smaehdaoin I 
k Caradh mo chroidhe^ mo Smaehdaoin / 

OrOy ro^ mo Smaehdaoin I 
Of mo Smaehdaoin CronT* 

^«Ariiel get up my girl I 
Boil potatoes and meat! 
Here come* np the garden 
The lad with the Smachteen Cron. 

** Oro, ro, my Smachteen I 
Love of my lonl, my Smachteen 1 
Oro, ro, my Smachteen I 
O mj Smachteen Cron 1" 




Jr é titedr'Odii l)OTi) aj} ledjA-o cufi, 'r 4)TpiioB jifi 

an eArbA* Tiu^-iti. All redrAit] r^áiz tjediti-j"' 

Sji cjiedédti ijniuii, iin leASd* ■dujI, r <ii* ■ 

rsjied'o bé|é, 
50 B-TU1I ntdUn'cújd'D le ccAéc "Do'tj ifiiT, 

6fie<if tie '. 
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THE WANDERING EXILE. 

BY MAURICE GRIFFIN. 
Ant;—" Soft Deal BoardL" 



We have several songs to this sdr in our collection, bnt have selected 
this Jacobite eflfusion of Maurice Griffin, for the present occasion. 
The original words will be found in Hardiman's "Irish Min- 
strelsy," vol. i., p. 238, with a translation by Thomas Furlong; 
and as we have nuule it a rule never to reprint Irish songs while we 
hav» an abundant stock in MS., we hope our readers will feel pleased 
with that which we here lay before them. 

The origiaal version of " Clar Bog Deal" (Soft Deal Board) is 
better known under the title of " Caisioll Mumhan" (Cashel of Mun- 
ster), and may with justice be attributed to the Rev. Wm. English, as we 
possess copies of it, and of several other songs ascribed to him, written 
early in the last century. As previously mentioned, the reverend writer, 
before bis assumption of the Augustinian liabit, was the author of 
many beautiful compositions ; among which we may reckon the cele- 
brated " CoU na Brighide," " By the Bride's Silvery Waters," of 
which the following is the opening stanza : — 

*^ Cois aa Brighide seal do bhkMa go sugach samh, 
Ag dearca tios air aingir chaoin an urladh bhlath ; 
Ba ghile a pib na sneachta air craoibh *8 na drucht air ban, 
''8 ni ooigcrioch me acht buachaill brioghmhar o Dlton na m-bad?^^ 

**B7 thA Brighid awhile I dwelt, merry and gay, 
Glancing down on the mild maiden, of the beaming eye ; 
Whoee neck it whiter than mow on trees, or dew on lea. 
And I am not a stranger, but a brave youth, from Dun of the boats." 

We cannot tell what place is meant by Dun na m-bad, which 
the writer states is his birthplace, unless it be Dungarvan, in the 
county of Waterford, a place celebrated for its fishing-boats. 



Methinks Earth reels and rocks, and feels towns fall 

and towers. 
The gloomy sky looks heavy on high, and blackly 

lowers. 
The wailing of maids, the hourly raids that waste the 

land. 
Would seem to say that the Judgment Day is nigh at 

hand. 
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)r é 'oeiii 41) cú)i)3e cavú cú|l, 'r ^i) Sp4)t)t)e4é 

t;[lé4t), 

'Sai) be4ti-r4 'o'utfj'Ui'ó t;e4ct; 54T) cúit)re, 4 b-p^itic 

T)4 I40C ; 
N4 r^4'D^4i'D rifi'o '^4 5-cle4r4ib lú)ty *t)4 l4r)T)-c4t; 

t1-3é4]l, 

30 3-C4|t;):)'d cunjpUcT; t)4íI)4)'d 4ii i)-x>ú)T;ce, 4)ii 

154t) le ):40b4|l ! 



)r 'Oe4ílb 'ÓU11)T) 4 64|141'D ÓlUTÍJUlU 'r 4 |l4)b till 

30 ti-3e4ll4)'D riu'o 30 ^4p4i'D cór)3T)4Ti) b4]ic, 'r 
Uod; 

30 ip[i4r 'oo 't) p[iio!)í)r4 óe4t)í)4ir '6ut;6ciir ó4)ti'oe 

Cbéjr), 
X4 43 )5dx>4 cT)íi)f; le t)e4|i'C 4T) t^)U)|t cuit) 'ce4é'c 

4 llé)Tl). 



)r )5e4r ^ 'D'1ort)p4i'ó 4t) 4|r)3i|i Iot)!)T14|'ó, 14)'D|]i, 

3o ce4nT; le l40)rer4ó l4r4i|i )0t)t)|i4)c, 4 b-p4i]i'c 341) 

plej-D ; 
30 b-):e4[iH|i 'DlúiT;-óe4f;, 'C|ie4r4ó, c|iup4ó, ^3411)- 

'ce4é, t;iié4t), 
í)o c4iT;}:)or Búi|i 30 B[ie4t;4]t) ó)ot)T)t;4ó 4r 4)'C|i)ob 

340'Ó4l. 



BeiT) ce4ll4'ó 'r íi1^'o 3^^ rn)4C'c 4T)1) tut), 341) 

r34'c, 3^1) b4034l, ^ 
Bei-o 11640^ t)4 T>-'c\i)úc ti)4|i Ie4r4 4|i x>-t;ú)r 43 

P4p4 <t)é ; 
Beix) ce4|iT; 'r cujrire ble4ct;fi)4|i bu4'ó4ó, x>o 3I)4t; 

43 34oi'De)l, 
'S 4|i "Se4b4C Smb4il" 34t) ce4x> x>o't) rt)-biiúi'o, 30 

bti4'c 4 tiéifi). 
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On the battle-plain blood runs like rain : the Spaniard 

brave 
And she who comes to free our homes o'er Ocean's 

wave. 
Have sworn they will fight for Truth and Right, — ^fight 

evermore 
Till they drive afar the hounds of War from Banba's 

shore. 



Be of cheer, my friend ; we never will bend ! Our 

barques and troops 
Will muster in pride ; and Woe betide the heart that 

droops ! 
Our swords we draw for our King and Law, nor we 

alone — 
Three Princes he hath to clear his path, and rear his 

throne ! 



Since the Maiden bright, unmatched in might, joined 

Louis of France, 
We have sworn to stand, a marshalled band, with gun 

and lance, 
On the battle-ground, and fight till crowned with vic- 
tory- 
Yea, till we chase the Sassenach race across the 
sea! 



From tyrannous men our temples then, all free shall 

rise — 
And the Pope of God will bless our sod, and still our 

sighs. 
And lUght and Might rule day and night in Eire's 

isle — 
And we shall sing to our exiled King glad hymns the 

while! 
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íl tt)-b4ilT;)b ^ttti)4T) 50 n)4irioc, n)uiT)ce, 54iii'dc4C, 

5lé; 
34Ó x>tW3Ar) un x>o éUT)!)4 IuSai-o, Cl)4rili'C4|5, 'r 

2I5 T;e4éT; 30 b-UY^l 3^^ r^4'D 4 3-Ctt|]iT;, le 3tU'ó 
'DO *r) r3lélP- 



<t))4ritl)U)'D T1)4C <l)0ri)r)4lll, Ti)1C T1^3l^ Cl)40ll, lt)|C 

Cl)4|iti'C4i'ó, cct;. 



21 'Ó41t;4 '©ll 'D4tl T;U34r4 rt\0 4t)t)-r4C'0 'D|4t), 
3e4ll41fl) 'DUIC 30 |l4Ó41t)t)-ri> 3Í'ó' T4T)T) rt)o 

il-D t^1Cr|l)-n le: C4|lTWlt)t)4C'D 4t) 4n) 34C bl)4- 

2lé'D 411 e43l4 4 be)* T;tie4r34|i'C4 4341) n)-BYUT)t)'D4 



Hi re:4r34itie4C'o ]54 t)-'De4Tiri4 ^641!), t)4 cl4n)p4ii 

114 4r)'ri)uit)t) TfO ctwipir)r)e4C ti)o ce4?)T), 3j'ó* 

lj4*í 
114 re4C4it) "oul t;4|i 34|ib-ct)0C4ib tt4n)4|U'6, 

I143, 
^c'D e43l4'ó 4 bei* T;|ie4r34tif;4 43 4t) n)-B|t4T)i)'D4 

ri4ri I 
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With music and song the hardic throng through Mun- 
ster's towns 

Shall chant their joy, and each minstrel hoy win laurel 
crowns. 

Each nohle chief shall forget his grief, and Lughaidh's 
name 

And Mac Cartha Mór * shine out as of yore with bright- 
er fame. 



WHISKEY ON THE WAY. 

BY DERMOD MAC DOMHNALL MAC FELIX (tHE SLEN- 

der) mac CARTHY. 



My gay and brilliant friend, though my health is rather 

poor, 
I wouldn't be so slow to cross your hospitable door — 
Once a twelyemonth at the least would I give you up a 

day. 
If I didn't fear the sly assaults of Whiskey on the 

Way! 

'Tis not disturbance of mine ease, not bailifiP's grasp I 

dread. 
Nor noises that might rattle through and through my 

hoary head. 
Nor even climbing over craggy hills and mountains grey-. 
I'm afiraid of nothing earthly but of Whiskey on the Way! 

* Mac Cartha Mor, Doncadh Earl of Clancarty — See note, p. 268. 
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64rC4]l|U|X) 'DO 't) 4t)Atl)--43ttr T)All)A1X> X)0 <1)1)|A, 

4>o le434r cui|it> 'OÁ cdlnjAÓT; 346 b^ll x^i 

'O-'CtllAll, 

2lcAiti-r)eirf)e bd Ttjimc f;u3 ti)o ce^ni) 3411 
éi4ll ! 

)X cleAet^AT) leir ^t) le4i)b be43--3Í'ó' 34t)t) 4 
é)4ll 

11tt41|l rA«4l4r 411 41Tnni)e t)4 41tl 4 t^tijUll TJO 

30 re^4cr)4r) 4n l4r4Jit 41)1) 34c b4ll 'd4 
'S i)j T;4)re 'D4T1) iioiri) ]i434i|ir)e 41) Bl)ti4t)T)X)4 

3Uc-r4 ri^ <5n)' *e4ó'04itie, sl-ó 34T)1) lion) 

74'D, 

^o r34t;4 b]iu)r)3)oll 34t) ]54ice btiuic, 't)4 be4T) 'OÁ 

'C4b4)tl CttlT) 'DO -D' b41)4lT;|U IT ce4i)i)-TA 

i1)Ml), 
'S 3é4b4)'D U)le 4T1) 41t)1tt)-r) 'OO Ól4t)l) 4*0 |l)4t) ! 

2lt) Ce4r)34l. 
21 rtAA)]ic-t)Ti 3Tio)T6e to snl-b 4T) 3íie^Ai)i) 'r^ 

11) ')pu4t; 'oo'o' ri)r)40), t)4 'olb, -cus Ti)4ll ti)e 4 

t)-'CUl, 

114 ipi^* "oo'i) Tj-rllse, cé ólti) 3tt|i |uri)4Ti i)4 

Ct)0)C, 

21ÓT; ):tt4'c Ti)o c]io)'óe 'oo b^oi) tjo 't) n)-BTi4t)t)'D4 
434n)! 
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A traitor to the soul it is — to God and Man a foe — 
It makes the veriest sage a fool — it lays the stoutest 

low — 
The accursed swash, the still-house wash! — it lures hut 

to betray — 
A serpent oft around my neck was Whiskey on the 

Way! 

The infant-child, though all untaught by mother, nurse, 

or sire. 
If burned or scorched, in after years will fear and flee 

the fire. 
And that's the case, alas ! with me — I've been so oft its 

prey. 
That now I dread like Hell itself all Whiskey on the 

Way! 

But, though thus forced to stop at home»— a thought 
that makes me sad — 

My daughters — comely damsels they ! though some- 
what thinly clad. 

Will gladly visit you, my friend, for well I ween that 
they 

Don't run much risk of being o'ercome by Whiskey on 
the Way ! 

SUMMING-UP. 

Believe me, then, O, sprightly friend ! O, youth of 

cheerful mind ! 
'Tis no ill-will to you or yours that keeps me here 

confined — 
'Tis no dislike to scale the hills or climb the mountains 

grey— 
'Tis my sincere and wholesome fear of Whiskey on the 

Way! 
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SUeAt) 064*0 ve^it 3i^n leo ^éjt) tije 4t) tuim T>'óUm 

*S cIseAi) '©4 T-'ctiMt) rior 'olott) 43 Ctt)tt)t)e 4)ii 4 
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THE BROWN SLOE-TREE. 

Air :—" The Brown Sloe Treer 



The Draonan Donn, i.e., " The Brown Sloe-tree," or " Thorn," is 
the name of another of those beautiful love-songs peculiar to the Irish 
peasantry, and which, in almost every instance, have been adapted to 
our most admired airs. There is some similarity between the air of 
the Drtuman Bonn and that of the Rois Gheal Duhh (Black- 
haired, fair-skinned Rose), which we give at p. 210. Yet there 
is a slight difference — only perceptible to a refined ear. 

The Draonan Donn tree is called ** Draonan" from its sharp- 
pointed prickly thorns. It blossoms early in the month of August, 
and produces full- ripe sloes in September. With respect to these, 
much depends on the quality of the soil where the tree grows: 
if it be fertile, the fruit is nearly as large as a plum ; but if in 
barren soil, as small as the haws which grow on the common Sgeach 
gheal, or hawthorn bush. 

The Connacht version of this popular song may be seen in Hardi- 
man's Irish Minstrelsy, vol. i., p. 234. 



When, amid mj gay friends the brown-beaded ale I 

quaff, 
I droop in deep sorrow, despite the song and 

laugh — 
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Sne^CT^A réi-óTje 'r ^ "04 tloti-ctiti All SbllAb t)4 Tt)-B4r) 
'S t;4 ti)o 3ti4'ó-r4, Ti)4ti iJUt 41) 4itit)e, 4ti 4T) <t)|uo- 

1)41) <5ot)l) 1 

4)4 n)-bei'ó|r)r) 4n) b4'có)ti ir 'oe4r 'oo r^4r!)]54)t)t) 41) 

t4i]i3e 4 t)ttr)r), 
'S 'DO r5^1blF1r) ótt34'c I1t)e le b4titi ti)o pe4t)r) ; 
TP4|U0)ti 5é4it ! 341) Ti)é 'r "cíí, 4 c|i4'C4)3 n)o ctioi'óe, 
^ r)-3le4T)r)'c4r) rl^ibe le b-éllt3l'6 3tié)r)e 'r 41) 

'Diiué'c t)4 lu)'óe ! 

Cu)]i)n) ^étT) Ti)o ti)1le rUi) le4T; 4 b4)le D4 3-(!|14T)T), 
'S 34C b4)le be43 e^H^r -04 n)-bj'óe4ó ti)o T;ti)4ll 4r)T) ; 
)r )oti)'Ó4 be4l4é, ):l)uó, taUó ; 43ur h6)if \i)r) C4ti), 
TÍ4 'x))]! Ti)é 3ttr 41) b4)le, 't)4 b-^tt)l n)0 r'cómít) ai)1) ! 

^é)iy)r)r)'in Ie4b4ri 340)'De)l3e '3ur Uj-o)!) 'oj 4ri 

t)eo)T), 
S31tlb)íii)-n rior é le b4rin n)0 pe4t)i) ; 
Bbei'ó)T)i) 43 é4lÓ54T6 yAO) i)4 lé)t)e 'r ^3 T^TS^'d 4 

con), 

'S 41) 14 1)4 ):é4'D]54)l)l) be41) TíO blxé434T6, T)f l 41) 

b4)tie 1)011) ! 



* Sliabh na m-Ban Fionn (i. e., The Mountain of the Fair-haired 
Women), forms a long range of hills lying about four miles north- 
east of the town of Clonmel, and known by the name of Sliabh na 
m-han^ but the origin of the appellation ^^Jionn" (fair-haired) is 
rather mystical. This mountain is remarkable as the place of an en- 
campment of a small body of the Irish in 1798, who were dispersed 
by the king's troops, on the day after their appearance on the hill, on 
which occasion some rhymer produced a song, of which the following 
is part : — 

" Is dubhach *b as lean liom bualadh an lae ud, 
Do dhul air Ghaoidheil-bhoichd 's na ceadta slilad ; 
Gar 'mo fear eadrom "a crobhaire gleigiol 
On am go cheile do gabhag le seal I 
'Na bh-fuil corduighe caola ag buaint luith a n-geag diobh, 
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A thinking on my true-love, who is fairer than the 

sun. 
And whiter than the white blossom of the Draonau 

Donn. 

O ! were I a mariner,' 'tis I that would often write 
Across the sea to my darling all the long stilly night : 
My grief and my affliction it is that I cannot pass 
The early morning hours with her, ere the dew gems 
the grass. 

A thousand farewells of sorrow to the villages all 
Where I spent my time so bUthely from dawn to 
even-fall. 

many are the high mountains and dark winding 
dells 

That sever me from the hamlet where my true-love 
dwells. 

1 would read for her in the noon from a Gaelic or 
Latin book ; 

I would write her pure thoughts down by some clear 

pebbly brook ; 
I would take her around the waist, and press her to 

my breast. 
And the day that I couldn't please her, I'd lose my 

heart's rest ! 

A n-dointeoin dhaora go deo faoi ghlaa, 
Nior thainig ar M(\jor a d-tuis an lae chugain, 
*S ni rabhamair fein ann a g-coir na g-ceart, 
Ach mar teolfaidhe aodhaire le bo chum sleibhe 
1)0 bhi QaoidheU-bhoicht air Shliabh na m-ban 1" 

« To me how wofúl wai that day's battle 
Gained over the Gael, of whom were hundred! slain ; 
And many youths of powerful arm, 
Were then unjustly seized. 
With slender ropes now their limbs are fettered 
In foul dark dungeons 'neath l>olts and IocIib. 
Our Major was not with us early, 
To lead us, as was his duty ; 
But like cattle driven by herdsmen, 
Were the Gael that day on Siiabh na m-ban ! " 

R 
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Tj4,hA)\l 'DO Tt)4lUÓt; X>0 'C'Atá)\l 't '©0 «' Ú)Á't4í)\l)r) 

N4ti tws bC454r) TJttJsnor)!)^ tduit; n)o Uirt) «o lé^- 

)r n)oé 411 njAi'Dit) óui]iiFir)n óújA'o-rA btils n)o rs^jl, 
Bíoé n)o beAHiíAÓT; 434*0 30 3-C4rT5Ait o\vc 4 i)-U4J3- 
iie4r n)é. 

21 ^l)ui]ie 'óHir '• ctie4'D »00 'óé4r)')p4'D .ti)4 mt)ie^r) 

vn U4irf), 
Hfl eolur óun) 'DO tnse '34TI), -do t;e43l4i3, t)4 tjo 

cluj'D ; 
T^4 n)o ti)4*4iri1t) ^401 le4*-T;|ioTi), 'r tn'4t4)ri r^i) 

U4)'D, 

Zfá n)o ti)uit)Tnri 4ti T^'D 4 b-):e4ri3 lionj, 'r njo 3|i4t> 

4 b-')p4'D 114)T1) ! 

^4r A5 in)fíe4ÓT; 4 vá)\k u^m 4t)0ir a Tt)ttíix?)ír), 30 

b-|:jlle4T6 -cii rl4i) ! 
)r 'De4tibf;4 3U|i ti)4itib -ctt rno étioi'óe 4r)t) ti)o I4|i, 
tif I co^Tje '34n) »00 euiti^ji) 4X5 '6)413, M b4'D ; 
'Cá't) t^)]i3e 114 tmilTje 64x511411111, 'r V) erdl '04111 

rti4Ti) ! 

* See the penal enactment against education at page 31. 

On the subject of education in Ereland we have the follo¥ring testi- 
mony from Mr. Christopher Anderson, an honest intelligent Scotchman : 
'' I may assure the reader, that such has been the eagerness of the 
Irish to obtain education, that children have been known to acquire 
the first elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic, without a book — 
without a pen — ^without a slate 1 And indeed the place of meeting 
was no other than a graveyard ! The long flat stones with their in- 
scriptions were used instead of books, while a bit of chalk and the 
stones together served for all the rest ! But then this eagerness for 
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A shame for her father and her mother it was indeed. 
That they never taught my darhng either to write or 

read, 
'Twere a task so delightful to write to her o'er and 

o'er. 
But my blessing be on her till we both meet once 

more ! 



O ! holiest Virgin Mother, let me not lose my love ! 

Far away from her, alas ! this dark day I rove ; 

My mother is in trouble ; my father is dead and 

gone, 
And I, I am left friendless, — friendless and all alone ! 



I entreat, O fairest maiden, that you and I may not 

part. 
Though your smiles and your glances have broken 

my sad heart ; 
Alas ! that the wide ocean should roll between us 

dark. 
And I be left pining here, without a fisher's bark ! 



knowledge, though more generally felt, is not novel. Let any one 
inquire minutely into local circumstances during the last fifty or sixty 
years, and he will find it here and there as a strong feature of the 
Irish character. When we advert to the native Irish and education in 
thdr native tongue, we see what avidity can suggest. Then we can 
mention evening scholars, who have been endeavouring literally to go 
on by the help of moonlight, for want of a candle, and even men and 
women, particularly within these few years, acquiring an ability to 
read in so short a period, that, until the facts of the case are examined 
or witnessed, the statement might seem incredible." — Sketches of the 
Native Irisky p. 205. Third edition. 12mo. London : 1846. 
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[The iMt two lines of each yene are to be repeated.] 

La '3ur n)é A3 t^Air'^lol 4]i Ti)4i'Oit) ati) 40i)4ri, 

'S 7iA)tx)e^m t)4 3]iéiT)e 4Ti 41) r)-T>tiuéT;, O ! 

4>o T;4|il4i'ó 4T) 4it)3iri t)4 re4r4Ti) le nf 'C4oB.r4, 
5o b4]i[wn)\il, bé4r4ó, 341) puiji, O ! 

B4 4lU)T)l) 4 pe4]ir4, b4 'C41Tn)10n)4Ó, "0116)11)11640, 
B4 C4n)4]ir4C, pé4|ll4C 4 cúl, O ! 

B4 bU*ti)4ri 4 n)4l4 n)4ri 3^41111^ ^^ C4ol-pir)i), 
B4 Ie4t4n 4 h-é4'D4ti 34r) rtt)úic> O ! 
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EDWARD NAGLE'S VISION. 

Air — " Open the Door^ /" 



This song is the prodaction of Edward Nagle, a native of Cork city 
and brother to the poet, James Nagle. The brothers lived about 1760, 
and we possess a large collection of their poetical compositions. 

Edward Nagle was a tailor : he refers to his profession in the tenth 
stanza ; and it is probable that his friends participated the feelings of 
"le pauvre et vieux grand pfere" of the greatest of modem sorig 
writers: — 

*' La Tienx tailleur s'ecrie : * Eh qnoi ! ma fllle 
Ne m* a donné qu* un faiseur de chansons I 
Mieuz jour et nuit vandrait tenir T aiguille 
Que, faible echo, mourir en de yains sons.' " 

Béranger. La TaiUeur et la Fee» 

To the air of " Open the Door," Moore has composed his beautiful 
song on Sarah Gurran, " She is far from the land where her young 
Hero sleeps." 



As I wandered abroad in the purple of dawn, 
Ere the flowers yet woke to the air, O ! 

I met a young maiden who trod the green lawn. 
So stately, so comely, so fair, O ! 

Her figure was queenly ; her ringletted hair 
Fell down in rich curls o'er her face, O I 

Her white marble brow was beyond all compare 
For beauty, and lustre, and grace, O ! 
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S341I ieAl 3Ar) rSAftjal t)A TUin)Ari-rior3 pédtiUó, 
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B4 'C4)T;t)iori)4ó, c4ol-'De4r, 4 con), O ! 

le t)4 b]te43'C4C'c »00 ri)e4r4r 3uti pe4tir4 b4i)- 
Pallas, t)0 Venus% t)0 Jmwo / 

MÓ '11 r^l'O^^A^ ler'lt C4lll)03 34n 4ir)0C 114 cé4'D'C4, 

21 3-C4rn)4iri'c T)4 'Ciue roin 30 'o{ib4é, O ! 

Mo 't) Ti)4t)l4 "DO T;4ir'Diol T;4ti C4l4)f; 4 3-céTn re^4l, 
O Tf\\A)\c ri)jc 'Cixéii) t)4 'c-'C|i)úé, O ! 

MÓ 't) b4ir)-ét)ejr t^ji b'4i»)in) 'OJ 'C4)re b4 f^ob-3e4l 
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50 l)-2llb4)i) 'D'é4Ui3 ler T;|i)úti, O ! 

<t)'4ti'04)5e4r 30 n)e4i)ii)i)4ó Ti)'4)3i)e 4 i)6)i)te4c^, 

4)0 I4b4|i4r léin 30 c)ii)i), O ! 
^ 3ti4'D 3)1 1)4 3-C4]iti4'D 'r 4 'C4ir3e n)o élé)b-r), 

T34b4)ti TiO 5643 '©411) 30 'Dlú)f;, O ! 

" S-ciUjUe ipiit 11)434)'© -cu" |i4'D4r 41) be)* l)on), 
^e4r4)n) 3U]i lé)'ú)r 4'D oil I, O 1 

4)4)l)ii)r) T^1^^ ^^'<^'c • re?4C4)i)i) 'oo pUe o]in), 
M4 T^ll)5 ii)'é4'04Ó r^ plu)©, O 1 
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Her blue eyes were stars that not Death could eclipse — 
On her cheek shone the lily and rose, O ! 

Like honey, sweet words ever dropped from her hps, 
As morning's dew-pearls upon snows, O ! 

O ! 'twas bliss beyond all bliss to gaze on her breast. 
Milk-white as the swan's on the lake, O ! 

Her neck, and her hand, that no mortal e'er pressed — 
I felt I could die for her sake, O ! 



From her figure I deemed her a goddess at least, 

A Pallas, or Venus, or Juno— 
Or that wonderful damsel renowned through the East 

For whose sake Troy was burned too soon, O! 

Or her who, far voyaging over the sea. 

From Tailc obtained a release, O ! 
Or Taise, the fairest of damosels, she 

Who of old was the glory of Greece, O ! 

Or her who eloped with the Fionn of yore, 
As Seanachies tell in their tales, O ! 

Or Deirdre, whom Naois, out of love for her, bore 
To Alba of stormiest gales, O ! 

Awakening up, as it were, from a trance, 
Thus spake I the maiden so bland, O ! 
My treasure, my brightest ! O grant me one glance. 
And give me your lily-white hand, O !" 



€< 



'' False flattering man ! " cried the maiden to me, 
" Why the nair on your head has grown grey,0! 

Shame on you, old wretch, to think I could agree 
To wed one of your age and your way, O !" 
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)r ce4[i[i'D4 Tin ceAls^iT) ti)e4r4in), cé X)'4or4ir, 
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Quoth I, *' I'm a tailor." " A tailor, forsooth !" 

She exclaimed. " You go on a bad plan, O ! 
You're an ugly old brute, and you don't speak the 
truth. 

And I fear you're a very sad man, O !" 

* 

'* Look at me more nearly," I said with a smile, 

" For mine is a very wide fame, O ! 
I am loved by the daughters of Eire's green isle ; 

And Edward, 'tis true, is my name, O !" 

*• Ah ! now," said the maiden, " I know who you are — 
I love your high forehead so pale, O ! 

Your bearing bespeaks you as fashioned for war — 
Yes ! you are the Prince of the Gael, O ! " 



TUBJ.OGH THE BRAVE. 

ToiRPHEALBHACH Laidir (t.«., Turlogh the Brave, Valiant, Stout, or 
^ghty) flourished about the middle of the last century. His real 
name was Turlogh O'Brien, and he belonged to the family from 
whom Leim Ui Bhrian (Lemebrian), a townland in the county 
of Waterford, takes its name. He frequented all the fiurs and patterns 
of Mtmster, particularly those of his own county ; and, from his stal- 
wart appearance, was an object of terror wherever he went. We 
remember the following stanzas of a doggrel rhyme attributed to him, 
when clearing a fair green, or pattern : — 

'* Cumadh na beiridhean tu bainge dham t 
Cumadh na cuirean tu im air f 
Cumadh na teighir go dti an tnaraga, 
Ag ceanach iuadh pinghine d'uihhe dham V* 

'• Why don't you boil up the milk for me ? 
Why don't you thicken it with butter ? 
Why don't you hasten to market, 
To buy me a pen'orth of eggs there ?" 

'* Hurroo / C0 bhuailfeach mo mhadra f 
Hurroo / ce thratifuch mo chaba f 
Hurroo / ce dhear/ach nach gaige me t 
*Sgur b'ainim dam Toirdhealbhach Laidir!" 

'* Hurrah ! who'd sneer at my little dog ? 
Hurrah ! who'd tear my old cape off? 
Hurrah t who'd say I am not a gentleman ! 
For my name is Turlogh the Mighty 1" 
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PATRICK CONDON'S VISION. 

Air :— " The Little Stack of Barley:' 



Patbiok Condon, the author of this song, was a native of the 
barony of Imokilly, county of Cork, and resided about four miles 
from the town of Toughal. About thirty years ago he emigrated 
to North America, and located himself some distance from Quebec. 
The Englishman who has ever, in the course of his travels, chanced to 
come into proximity with an Irish ^^ hedge school," will be at no loss to 
conjecture the origin of the frequent allusions to heathen mythology in 
these songs. They are to be traced, we may say, exclusively to that 
intimate acquaintance with the classics which the Munster peasant 
never failed to acquire from the instructions of the road-side peda- 
gogue. The Kerry rustic, it is known, speaks Latin like a citizen 
of old Rome, and has frequently, though ignorant of a syllable of 
"Rngliah^ conversed in the language of Cicero and Virgil with some 
of the most learned and intellectual of English tourists. Alas ! that 
the acuteness of intellect for which the Irish peasant is remarkable 
should not have afforded a hint to our rulers, amid their many and 
fruitless attempts at what is called conciliation ! Would it not be a 
policy equally worthy of their judgment, and deserving of praise in 
itself, to establish schools for the Irish in which they might be taught, 
at l^t, the elementary principles of education through the medium of 
their native tongue ? This course, long advocated by the most enlight- 
ened of every class and creed, has been lately brought forward in an 
able manner by Mr. Christopher Anderson. — See his Sketches of the 
Native Irish. 



The evening was waning : long, long I stood pondering 

Nigh a green wood on my desolate lot. 
The setting sun's glory then set me a- wondering, 

And the deep tone of the stream in the grot. 
The hirds on the houghs were melodiously singing, too. 

Even though the night was advancing apace ; 
Voices of fox-hunters, — voices were ringing too. 

And deep-mouthed hounds followed up the long 
chase. 
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Nat-trees around m^ grew beauteous and flourish* 
ing— 
Of the ripe fruit I partook «without fear — 
Sweet was their flavour, — sweet, healthful, and nou- 
rishing — 
Honey I too found — ^the best of good cheer ! 
When, lo! I beheld a fair maiden draw near to 
me ; 
The noblest of maidens in figure and mind — 
One who hath been, and will ever be dear to 
me — 
Lovely and mild above all of her kind ! 

Long were her locks, hanging down in rich tresses 
all- 
Golden and plaited, luxuriant and curled ; 

Her eyes shone like stars of that Heaven which blesses 
all: 
Swan-white was her bosom, the pride of the world. 

Her marvellous face like the rose and the lily shone ; 
Pearl-like her teeth were as ever were seen ; 

In her calm beauty she proudly, yet stilly shone-r- 
Meek as a vestal, yet grand as a Queen. 

Long-time I gazed on her, keenly and silently — 

Who might she be, this young damsel sublime? 
Had she been chased from a foreign land violently ? 

Had she come hither to wile away time ? 
Was she Calypso ? I questioned her pleasantly — 

Ceres, or Hecate the bright undeflled ? 
Thetis, who sank the stout vessels incessantly ? 

Bateia the tender, or Hebe the mild ? 
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" None of all those whom you name" — she replied to 
me: 
One broken-hearted by strangers am I ; 
But the day draweth near when the rights now denied 
to me 
All shall flame forth like the stars in the sky. 
Yet twenty-five years and you'll witness my glorious- 
ness : 
Doubt me not, friend, for in God is my trust ; 
And they who exult in their barren victoriousness 
Suddenly, soon, shall go down to the dust !'* 



THE VISION OF CONOR O'SULLIVAN. 

Air:—" The Growling Old Woman:' 



liast nighty amid dreams without number, 
I beheld a bright vision in slumber : 
A maiden with rose-red and lily-white features. 
Disrobed of all earthly cumber. 

Her hair o'er her shoulder was flowing 
In clusters all golden and glowing, 
Luxuriant and thick as in meads are the grass-blades 
That the scythe of the mower is mowing. 

With her brilliant eyes, glancing so keenly, 
Her lips, smiling sweet and serenely. 
Her pearly-white teeth and her high-arched eyebrows. 
She looked most commanding and queenly. 
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Her loDg taper fingers might dally 
With the harp in some grove or green alley ; 
And her ivory neck and her beautiful bosom 
Were white as the snows of the valley. 

Bowing down, now, before her so lowly. 
With words that came trembUng and slowly, 
I asked what her name was, and where I might wor- 
ship 
At the shrine of a being so holy ! 

" This nation is thy land and my land," 
She answered me with a sad smile, and 
The sweetest of tones — " I, alas ! am the spouse of 
The long-banished chiefs of our island !" 

" Ah ! dimmed is that island's fair glory. 
And through sorrow her children grow hoary ; 
Yet, seat thee beside me, O, Nurse of the Heroes, 
And tell me thy tragical story !" 

" The Druids and Sages unfold it — 
The Prophets and Saints have foretold it. 
That the Stuart would come o'er the sea with his legions. 
And that all Eire's tribes should behold it ! 



'' Away, then, with sighing and mourning. 
The hearts in men's bosoms are burning 
To free this green land — oh ! be sure you will soon see 
The days of her greatness returning ! 

" Up, heroes, ye valiant and peerless! 
Up, raise the loud war-shout so fearless ! 
While bonfires shall blaze, and the bagpipe and trumpet 
Make joyous a land now so cheerless ! 
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Jau 'o-ceAdCAt) dm) -ciiie 30 CK>t)t)-T^S4il, 
4)o'tl UodiU'6 rit) t40)re4d t)A 'o-ctiup U11) ; 
Beit) 340)'ócil-bodc 45 icoirijslíc, — T>é4i)Ax> éjjilis 

^1|i ii)éiíil)0d4 'n t^ll 'óuib '64 5-cf|ir4)l ! 



VFe?l3FíW)t) 4)t)ONNCí)2l4)l) U) ShUJllJO- 
B1)?l)N ?l)K Cl)0NC1)UBl)ílp. 

IPotjr) : — "Se4í)-Be4T) ctijoi) 4t) 'oti4t)'o4|ii." 



2lt) 3e4lt4n-cíiuiT; cAOjtj-ddilce, re4i)3 tíjr)4ti)^)l, 
<l>o 'De4íic4ir t;|i6 p' rnHto)t)'ce 30 le4]D4tv-bl4'^ ; 
21 pe4iir^ 'r A 3n1on)4, 'r ^ n)4tt)4 3l'ó'l)-A0)b)r)i), 
NjH cdiiibe 'Djob 4t)i) 40-0 )0í)-T;l4r. 

)r T>e4titi)4'D rulsTie *3ttr t^^^u tíiu?*, 

^lji Bl)4i)b4 c)t)i)-3e4|iti'C4 ddn)-c4i3 ; 
Nj 3l4C4d )0T)4 cu^tt) "cu, T)4i)e4d die 'éo'o' tjrjrjf cAji, 
30 3-c4r4c ríitt)T;-l)0t)'04 34c 4b4'ó 14t). 

)r 'C4)T;í)iori)4c líi)T) 34Í) >:(5b4T; 'o'^434|l 
2llti b4i)4l'0ti4 C)oc-3e4l t)4 'D-'5|ión)-'ó4)n) ; 
'Cbu3 3e4ll4n)tt)r) t>)Iit ^® re^^r^^i) S^d T)-'D)iie4C, 
<l>o 34rít4'c> stioj'óe-cljr'oe 41) M^t)-34)r 

1^411 04141* 3l^T 'C40)'De T)o 4 T)-3le4T)r)-n)-b4| í), 
<t)4 'd-t;434'd 'do L40ire4C y:\í)^ TPbli^^^-c4Tt) ; 

Bl4'Ó 43U)T)T)e TJ40)ri3 b4 C4ltl)4 4 il-3ír1ofi)-307l, 

4)0 le43):4'D T)e4tiT;.T4orce 'do 34n)-r4it). 
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'< For the troops of King Louis shall aid as ; — 
The chains that now gall and degrade its 
Shall crumble to dust, and our bright swords shall 
slaughter 
The wretches whose wiles have betrayed us !" 



DONOGH O'SULLIVAN'S REPLY TO CONOR 

O'SULLIVAN. 

Air:—" The Growling Old Woman:' 



That maiden so fair and so slender^ 
Whom you saw in your vision of splendor, 
Can give ygu, alas 1 no hope and no fancy 
That Time will not make you surrender. 

'Tis a dream that was longtime departed 
That of Banba, the generous-hearted. 
Till the streams and the rivers roll back to their sources 
The aims of her sons will be thwarted ! 

We love the Antique and the Olden, 
We gladly glance back to the golden 
And valorful times of our sages and heroes, 
But those shall no more be beholden ! 

Were Louis to come with his legions 
O'er ocean from France's proud regions. 
There are hosts in the island to meet him in battle. 
Who would scatter his soldiers like pigeons ! 
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Ba te^nsAo liortjtA 't)4 lott)-'o4il ; 
30 n)AóA)|ie At) éo1ii)e4r5tti|i "04 'o-tuiSAi'ó, tjo cIt)- 
TCAti 

<1>0 Cb4|l0lttr STilobAll'D, '1)4 t0ll-'D4'D !* 

3é TAT>4 belt ncM 4 b-):or)t) ^543411), 
^3 re^^r^") Ic^ T>40i|ire 546 'C|U5tt)-c4|T) ; 
4)o''o ce4i)34l 4 T)-3eibl|oc t)4 r5^iiT4'ó 164^ coí'óce, 
30 'd-t;434'ó 'DO T;40)ri3 30 C)0T)t)-'c-S4)l ! 

ill) r3ATi)4l ro l1on'C4 tdo óiidtt) c4c, 
ill) 4T)b|iY5'D i0u)ii)i))3, 34T) ijoww* clat ; 

B4 Tf)e4r4 'Ótt)!; line f llOO-O Cb4inl 4 T)-Í0é'C4[l, 

114 e4rb4'ó 3tt)x; plbe, 'sur T^ott)-p4T) ? 



2l)SgN3 ^N ilT;i)ilK PiW)Kil)C U) B1)K)il)N. 



'Cd3iF4'ó ré 4T;tt)|ire 'r bjidt) x)1b, 

ill) A)rlin3 "^O Ó0t)41lC 41|l it)l)Ó)|ljt) ; 

ill) b4i)4lT;|i4 b|ié434ó, 
4)0 t;4iI 411 34Ó 40)1) i)e4c, 
O '0')tt)T;)3 4 cé)le — Tt)o bjidi) ) ! 

il CT)e4r Tt)4|l 4T) t»)eACT;4 b4 11(5 ri))T), 

il b4r T^o) 1)4 le4C4'ó 'r 1 "oedii-Sttil ; 
il Tt)4Ti)4-be43 3lé)3e4l, 

ÍI3 C01)4)ri'0 41) bé4|ll4'Ó ; 
<1>4 rl411)4'Ó 34t) 'C1140C4 — ^34t) C0ri)T)tt)3e Í 

* Toll'dad. Topsy-turvjr. 
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The armies of Britain wield ample 
Resources to vanquish and trample. 
Charles Stuart's overthrow, should he venture o'er 
hither, 
Will he dreadful heyond all example I 

Long you groan under sorrows unspoken — 
But the slumbering band hath not woken. 
Till a nobler Kinsale* shall atone for the former, 
Your fetters will never be broken I 

The cloud hangeth dark o'er our nation ; 
Momonia drees black tribulation, 
And worse than the want of your "bagpipes and 
timbrels" 
Is, alas ! Cashel's deep degradation ! 



THE REV. PATRICK O'BRIEN'S VISION. 



The marvellous vision I've lately seen 

Will banish, my friend, your sorrow and spleen, 

'Twas her whom her spouse has, alas, forsaken. 
The gay, the good, the kind Moirin ! 

Her fair smooth skin it shone like snow — 
Her bosom heaved with many a throe. 

That bosom the English wolves have mangled 
And her head reclined on her white arm low. 



* An allusioii to the battle of Kinsale^ a.d. 16Q1. 
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)r é "OttbAiriC 41) itjUOAlUfO T>0 áU5tl--ÓA01t), 
ill) B-fUll -cíi 4T> éOX>U A Ít)l)<5llt1l) ? 

*3ttr 'oe^iic Aji t)4 'D40)i)e, 



^níhti^ ^>^i* A54'D-rA -(I'D ódnittTSe 

TjÁ ci)C4'da Y 4 béice, 
^A 3-CTie4Ó4 'r 'c>4 3-cé4rA le tt)díi-cíor ! 

ÍIt;4 éAt)U|t; i)4 cojUe 30 |id-B)r)t), 

^ t)-érJT)tlOCC 4 r^?T)r)1tt) 4 1)0^^4)^ ; 

3o n)e4í)4tt)t)4ó, 40|t4é, 
4^4 )T)rii)c 'OÁ ééile, 
N4 bei-o i:e4ii3 tt)ic <Dé lltjtj 4 3.c<5ti)t)4)'óe ! 

<Do cu4l4'D -04 t€liiT))n) 4|i ócdl-plb, 
3o b-|5ttil Co)le4c 'r TloUji 43 x>edii4i3e4CT; ; 
4)0 p)0C4r t)4 n^ile, 

^r 4T) t)-'Dtt1T)e t)4|l X>ttT;Ó4T» 

Bbei* 43Uit)Y) 4 lur)'04iT) 't)4 óoii)t)tti3e ! 

Bej'ó Hector 'f Ccesar 30 bedl-bítjt). 
Bowler 'f Ranger 4 3eót)41'óil ; 

'S 3e4íl|ltl4'Ó 'C4 411 r40t4íl, 

O Cb4)rioU 30 Bé4Ti4, 
3o 'D-Tjj'Oí'ó 4 i)-6ii)te4é'o 41) dtilttiTDe ! 

^»)t) nt) 30 romT)e4c pdr-ftuse^ii, 

2I1) 'Dtt)T)e T)4ti rHe4'ó le ^d)|i1i) ; 
*S C]itt)t)r)edc4'ó t)4 cé4'OT;4, 
<Do rt)4*4)b t)4 b-^1N0^^j 

30 tt)ttlUc Cl)T)oic 5ii^T)e le cedl-rí* \ 
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And thus methought I softly spake : — 
Moinn, Moirin, dost thou sleep or wake ? 

O ! look forth seaward, and see what heroes 
Are sailing hither for thy sweet sake ! 



O ! soon again, shalt thou have, as of old. 
Bright heaps of silver and yellow gold. 

And soon shall thine arm raise up the Fallen, 
Now trampled by Tjranny uncontrolled. 



The very birds of the forest sing 
The prophecy of thy coming Spring — 

** Gone by," they warble, ** for ever and ever 
Is the anger of the Almighty King !" 



I heard the bagpipes playing an air 

Of an Eagle and Cock — a wondrous pair — 

Who will pick the eyes of a certain man out 
Now throned in London's regal chair ! 



My Hector and Caesar, they rage and fret. 
And Bowler and Ranger howl and sweat ; 

They are coursing from Cashel to broad Bere- 
haven. 
And will rend the hare asunder yet ! 



And then in Wedlock's golden chains 
Will the Hero clasp Moirin of the Plains — 

And Eire's nobles will all assemble 
On green Cnoc Greine to fairy strains. 
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TjWSÍJAii éU34ii)i) Punch 43ur beoi|i 5|U)i'óe, 
*S b^coT^Ati X)4 X)-T;4iiti4ii)3 4 3-cótf)T)tti'6e ? 

Cuiti 41) 4ii)'Deir€i A|i c4iti'oe 

3o n)4i'DK)i) 4 n)4|i4c ; 
'S 341) CATA'ó 30 b\íát 1)4 30 X)ed 1 ! 

B6 ^SAIT) 'DO Béix) r3lU)i)3 4n) pd)C)i), 
^í r3AtiV4)i)t) le cu)X)e4C'CA ^b^^lT^I^ ; 

0l)!4n)40)'D rU)i)T;e, 

?li) till at;4 t)-'D4i) T)), 
Cl)un) cu)'D|U34'ó 30 h\íÁrj 16, 'r 30 '^erd '[iir '• 

?l'c4 cluítóe le b-1")1ti'c 43 ^d)ti1i>> 

T/tt)T;i:e4'D 41) Ctl|l4T;4 'r ^1 brid!) ljf)f) ; 

?It;4 40i)-4-])4tiT; r^i'Dce, 
'S 41) [lis X)ul 411 é)3|i), 
'S 41) B4i)-ril03tt|i) '1)4 '66)3 ri») A T;dtitti3e4éT; 1 

^t)i) rii) ptie4biF4'D 411 bdiiT) riot, 
2lr} C)oi)4'ó )r T^'04 f 40) éed-'D|i40)3e4CT; ; 
S3U4b):4)'6 4 i)-é)i)te4ÓT;, 
N4 be4tic4 le c6)le, 
*S b4)í)fe4'ó rsi^^l^S 3<ii^ b40'D4ó4r, 'r c*rid)i)r) 
X)5ob ! 

Beix) cr)4)P)'óe '©4 i)-'Dé4i)4'ó '3e Seo)|ir1i), 

V40) tU4)tl11) 41) é4'D4)3 1)4tl Cd|ltt)X>e43 ; 

BeiT) l)4'C4 n)4)t Bé4b4)ti, 
2l\i 4)1)011)1)411 1)4 3[ié)i)e, 
4)4 C4t4ri) tr 1)4 rpé4)i'C4 le ii)dti-ctio)'De ! 

30 n)-b4)i)'ce4ti 41) btijt'oe '©4 tdi) r1or> 
2lr) x)U)i)e i)4[i ii))4i) be)t 43 dl T))3e, 

T40) T;M4)riii) 41) r3é)i n^» 

'S TJUllle 1l4 'D64tlf4'D ; 

4)4 n)-be)'D)i)i)-ti 541) léii]e ! 341) cd)!;)!) I 
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Bring hither punch and foaming ale ! 
We must not droop, we will not wail ! 

Away with sorrow ! and may she never 
Come back to tis with her doleful tale ! 

As long as I have a shilling to spend 
My fair Moirin I will ever defend ! 

Here's now to the health of Him who will wed 
her. 
And guard and guide her as her friend ! 

Moirin is about to hazard a game. 
The Knave will be beaten with utter shame — 
And the King and Queen — whom nobody 
pities. 
Will fly, and forfeit name and fame. 

Then up shall spring on the table so proud 
The Five, long under a darkling cloud — 

He will seize on the Crown, and grasp the 

shilling. 
And win, with the game, the cheers of the 

Crowd ! 



Then Georgey will quake, and shake, and bow, 
He is left in the lurch, he discovers now ! 
But "Dan of the Sun" will fling high his 
beaver 
With a joyous heart and a beaming brow. 

Now here's to Moirin, and to her success ! 
And may he be stripped of breeches and dress 
Who would wrong her in aught, — whether priest 
or layman. 
Or cause her a moment's pain or distress ! 
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Do b'téi'Diii ip4 iil5e46T; neitfje 'o't4á4iU 
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THE RIVER LEE. 

BY EOGHAN MAC CARTHY (tHE SMALL-FINGERED). 
AiB :— " For Eire {Ireland) Pd not teU her Name" 



The original words to this beautiM air will be found at p. 132 of a 
▼olume of " Irish Popular Songs," edited by Mr. Edward Walsh, 
and published by Mr. James M*Glashan, from which we quote the 
first stanza: — 

** A raoir *» me teamamh air neoin, 

Air an taobh thall don ieora *na m-6nn ; 
Do thaobhnaig an speirbhean am choir^ 

D^/hag taomnach^ breoidhte^ lagt rinn. 
Do gheiUeu» da meinn *« da dodhy 

Da briathra *« da beol-4ana^ linn í 
Do leimeatfa dkein dul na coir 

*S air Eire ni 'neo^fainn da hi I** 

«( One erening m I bappenM to ttny 

By the lands that are bordering on mine, 
A maiden came full on my way, 

Who left me in anguish to pine~- 
The slare of the charms, and the mien. 

And the ailTcr-toned voice of the dune, 
To meet her I sped o'er the green t 

Yet for Ireland I'd tell not her name T' 

*' The pleasant waters of the river Laoi" (Lee) have their source in 
the romantic lake of Gougane Barra in West Muscraidhe (Muskerry). 
Spenser describes it 



*• The spreading Lee that, like an island iliyze, 
EncloMth Corke with his divided ilood." 

The length of the river from its source to the city of Cork has been 
computed to be twenty-six Irish miles. 

Bright Host of the musical tongue, 

lÉch Branches of Knowledge's Tree, 
0, why have you left so unsung 

The praise of the blue-hillowed Lee ? 
That river so shining, so smooth, 

So famed for both waters and shore ! 
No pleasure were greater, in sooth, 

Tnan to dwell on its banks evermore ! 
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Jr cúbdticA 'r ^r C|i40l)-t0|i|ifwié bl-oedtj, 
3^0 34011x^1 '1)4 T;ítt)éioU 43 T^r ; 

T4 Ab'UlB, y:á Ó40tui)b, f4 t1o^> 
?l3 cUorjA* 30 ])-jodTkiTi 4 1^434 ! 

?lb4U-30i[iT; ^á 3é434b 43 luije, 

iltl 4tl b-lp64ri-3l4r 41) 144111 lJ01)41'O 4 ItJ-bUt, 

^411 lub-30iiT; Hesperia t>0 b), 

4>4 Ó40ti)r)4't> le X)|i40)3e4ÓT; 4ii Te4'6 rP^r- 

B4 r^S^^ tUit; f é|le 4iri 34C i;40ib, 

3o 7:64^040, 30 f 1or)ri)4ti 'DO 3T)4t; ; 
'S x;úml)»)3 i)A cléirie 'D')0!)r4i3e, 

tl4 rAoti-te4ti ; 1)4 'cJ3e4r4C4 b]ie434 ; 
Jr 'DÚb4d lion) 4 |i6)ii) *r ^ 3-C)or, 

tl4 r'cé)3|b 'd4 T^Io^ )'C>1li c4cl) ; 
'S 4t) pit)or)t)r4 41) Altona '1)4 ltt)3e, 

N4ii tti6|3 ctie|X)|oit) Cl)ti)orc ^ri 4 rtJ^x; ! 

The *^ Church's true son" mentioned in the last stanza of this song 
was Donchadh Mac Carthaigh (Donogh Mac Carthy) Earl of Clan- 
carty, who lost an estate of £60,000 per annum by his attachment 
to his unfortunate King James II. He died at Altona, 1734. 

The family of Mac Carthy traced their immediate pedigree up to 
the commencement of the thbrd century, from which period they were 
the lords of Decis Mumhain^ or South Munster. The great antiquity 
of this family has been commemorated by a modern bard : — 

« Montmorenci, Medina, nnheard wm your rank 
By the dark-eyed Iberian and light-hearted Frank, 
And your ancestorB wandered, obecnre and unknown 
By the smooth Guadalquiver, and sunny Garonne — 
Ere Venice had wedded the Sea, or enrolled 
The name of a Doge in the proud Book of Gold ; 
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Around it the wild flowers blow, 

And the peaches and plums in the beams 
Of the sun ripen redly, and grow 

Even down to the brink of the streams. 
Each valley, and garden, and bower 

Shines brightly vdth apples of gold — 
'Twould seem that some magical power 

Renewed here the marvels of old ! 

And yet, though the Nobles and Priests, 

And Gaels of both high and low ranks, 
Tell tales, and indulge in gay feasts 

On its dark-green and flowery banks, 
I mourn for the Great who are gone — 

And who met by the Lee long ago — 
But most for the Church's true son. 

Who now in Altona lies low ! 



When her glory was all to come on like the morrow, 
There were chieftains and Kings of the dan of Mac Cartha J 



Mac Cartha, the pride of thy honse has gone by, 
But its name cannot fade, and its fame cannot die, 
Though the Arigideen, with its silver wares, shine 
Around no green forests or castles of thine. 
Though the shrines that you founded no incense doth hallow, 
Nor hymns float in peace down the echoing Alio ; 
One treasure thou keepest, one hope for the morrow. 
True hearts yet beat of the clan of Mac Cartha." 

The " Clan of Mac Cartha;" by D. P. MaeCarthfj. 

A full and accurate account of the Mac Carthjs may be seen in the 
Green Book," by J. C. O'Callaghan, Esq. 8vo. Dub. p. 101. 1844. 
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SLÍIN c\)wm rm<t)n^)c s^ijKsem.* 



21 Pl)4'0|i4ic S4)iir64l rUi) 30 xj-t;)' cii ! 

O élWÓAir 'OO '1) ÍPl)1t41T)C 'r 'DO CAtt)p4)'Óe rS40|lW, 

2I3 'D64i)4rt) -DO se^Min leir ^^ K)3te, 

Ocl) ! oc])di) ! 

^ P]}4x)ri4)c S4iiiré4l rr 'ou^e le <1>)4 x;ú, 
)r be4r)nAi3te 4T) vAUiiiy 4^1 tlii^^il ^ni |ii4ri) 4iii ; 
3o Tt)-be4T)t)4T3e 4T) 31)e4l4ó 3C4I 'r ai) Sbt^Hn x)ttiT;,t 
O t;u3 t;ú 41) U o UTf)4 K)3 UiUm") le^n. 

Ocl)! 7C. 

* Patrick Sarsfield was descended from an ancient fkmily, consisting 
of several honorable branches, one of which possessed the title of Lord 
Kilmallock. Patrick inherited, from his elder brother, the family 
castle and estate of Lncan, County Dublin, with £2,000 a-year. He 
first served in France, as Ensign to Monmouth's raiment ; then, as 
Lieutenant to the Guards in England; whence, in 1688, he folloired 
James IL into Fnmce. In March, 1689, he accompanied James into 
Ireland, and was made Cobnel of Horse, Brigadier, and Commander 
of the force appointed to protect Connacht from tiie Inniskilling or 
Northern rebels. This he did, till the efiects of the unibrtunate afiair 
of Newton-Butler, July 31st, and the raising of the blockade of Deny, 
by the landing of Major-Greneral Kirke*a troops from England, com- 
pelled him to retire to Athlone. That autumn, however, he retook 
Sligo, and entirely expelled the enemy from Connacht. In July, 
1690, he served as Major- General at the battle of the Boyne; and by 
his noble exhortations, and his memorable surprise of the Tgngli.sh 
battering artillery, ammunition, &c., August 12th, only about seven 
miles from the besiegers' camp, he mainly contributed to the triumph- 
ant defence of Limerick. In December and January, 1690-91, he 
foiled the military efforts of the English, aided by treachery, to cross 
the Shannon into Connacht, and was, soon after, made a Lieutenant- 
General, and ennobled as Earl of Lucan,- by James II. In June and 
July he was at the gallant defence of Athlone, and the fatal, though 
nobly-contested, battle of Aughrim. Soon after he detected, de- 
noimced, and arrested, for corresponding with the enemy, his intimate 
friend and neighbour Colonel Henry Luttrell, of LuttreUstown ; though 
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A FAREWELL TO PATRICK SARSFIELD. 



Farewell, O, Patrick Sarsfield! May luck be on your path ! 
Your camp is broken up — your work is marred for years ; 
But you go to kindle into flame the king of France's wrath. 
Though you leave sick Eire in tears. 

Och ! ochone ! 

May the white sun and moon rain glory on your head, 

All hero, as you are, and holy Man of God ! 
To you the Saxons owe a many an hour of dread. 
In the land you have often trod. 

Och ! ochone ! 

that traitor was either too wary, or too powerful, to be condemned. 
After the Treaty of Limerick, in October, 1691, to which his Lordship 
W88 a chief contracting party, he used all his influence to make as 
many as possible of the Irish adhere to the cause of James, and aocom* 
panied the national army to France ; thus sacrificing to his loyalty his 
fine estates, and the best prospects of advancement from William IIL 
In 1692 he was appointed by James to the command of his Second 
Troop of Irish Horse-Guards — the King's son, the Duke of Berwick, 
haying the First Troop. In the defeat at Steenkirk, in July, 1692, 
of the English and Allies, under William III., by the French, under 
the celebrated Marshal de Luxembourg, Lord Lucan was compli- 
mented by the Marshal, as haying acted in a manner worthy of his 
military reputation in Ireland. In March, 1693, his Lordship was 
created Maréchal-de-Camp, by Louis XIY. ; and at the great oyer- 
throw, in July, of the Allies under William IIL, by Luxembourg, at 
the battle of Lauden, he receiyed his death-wound. Lord Lucan's 
character may be comprehended in the words, simplicity, disinterest- 
edness, honour, loyalty, and brayery. In person, he was a man of 
prodigious size. By his wife Honor de Burgo, second daughter to 
William, seyenth Earl of Clanrickard, he left one son, who, after 
aerying under his illustrious stepfother, the Marshal Duke of Berwick, 
died in Flanders, without issue. 

f Go m-heannaighe an Ghealach gheal *8 an Ghnan duit^ i. e.. 
May the bright Sun and Moon salute thee, a mode of salutation in use 
among our pagan ancestors. 
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O *ói3 -cu 41) T;-?lt-C4ol* 45 34b4H ciie Bl)|0|i|i4 
'S stin 43 Cu|U]f)i) O' 3-Cu4i)4'Dt bM4'ó43 le4T; Uin)- 

1)640. 

Ocl) ! 7C. 



3e4b4'o-r4 ri^Ti Ai) riMb-r^ 4ti) 4oi)4ri, 
'S 3e4b4'o 4 1)1411 4 jiir ^^r T^'om ; 

)r 41)1) x)0 óoi)4|tc n)é4i) C4n)p4 340^' Ucl), 
^1) '0]ie4fi) boot; r)l^^ ^^ii cuiti le t)4 cé)le. 

Ocl)! 7C. 



* ^M Cao/, Narrow Ford, which must mean the river Narrow 
Water, in the county of Down. 

t At Ballyneety (^Baile an Fhaoitig^ i.e., the town of the Whites)^ 
near Cullen, he surprised the great Williamite convoy, to the loss of 
which the raising of the siege of Limerick is mainly attributable. 
David Bmoder, a cotemporary poet, commemorates the event in a 
ballad of twenty-five stanzas, from which we extract the following : — 



** An tan do thiomntig pearta an PhriormMa^ 
Neart a thruip *« a aimeúe ; 
TtrnpchioU innill Irue Sumna* 
*S Muimhnig uUefa mhecUa ; 
NiorfKag bumba^ bad na uma^ 
Na ban bonn da b-pras-ghreithibht 
A tn- Baile an Fkaoitig gan a sgaoile^ 
Mar ghal coinrUe a n-dail tptire. 

** Do thuil naek crioftfadh clu na sgribe, 
Puigfiodftllte a b-paipearaibh 
Tuairm aithne air 'wair na/aiUe ' 

Fuair an seabhac tlan-easgadh 

Se cheadfoghmhar^ mile */ nocheui^ 

Aou nach onna tath-e\fiocht 

Bliaghna an Choimhdhe, d'-Jhiad san aoine, 

Pian is ainnsin nach eidir/' 
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The Son of Mary guard you and bless you to the 
end ! 
*TÍ8 altered is the time since your legions were astir, 
When, at Cullen, you were hailed as the Conqueror and 
Friend, 

And you crossed Narrow-water, near Birr.* 

Och I ochone ! 



I'U journey to the North, over mount, moor, and wave. 
'Twas tnere I first beheld, drawn up in file and line, 
The brilliant Irish hosts — ^they were bravest of the 
Brave! 

But, alas ! they scorned to combine ! 

Och ! ochone ! 



* Sarsfield was at Birr in the spring of 1689, when deputed by 
the Doke of Tyroonnell to inspect the national troops there ; and also 
in September, 1690, when the Castle was attacked by the Duke of 
Berwidc. 



" All Homonia wm itrieken with wrrow, 
When the Prince did, without reitraint, 
Muter liii mighty troopt and wtillery 
On the borders of Inishennon { 
But Sanfleld left not a bomb, boat, or mortar. 
Or a farthing*s worth of tlieir braM equipments. 
Without Mattering them in Ballyneety, 
Af tlie wind eztingnithee tlie flame of a candle. 



** That thif erent might not be forgotten, 
I will leaTe recorded tlie time and place 
Of the Tietory gained by onr gallant hero. 
Six hundred autumna, one thouiand, and ninety 
Hare elapsed, einoe tlie Mau-Ood raffered, on Friday, 
A most dreadful pain and penalty." 
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'S 41) 'c\i)n)uiA'ó bjiire 43 iOd^sA 3bn4it)t)e disej ; 
ill) ceAtitAff)^^) btiire Ai) 64ó-4)l)iitt)n) 'oi4-4)ori)n4i3, 
*S bU4ile45 bttiUe 't^nrt) o|itt)i)T) 45 'CobAti 41) ^on)- 

Ocl)! 7C. 

^o dui3 064*0 rUi) cÚ34)b 4 1)4ll40| lumm'^y 
*S dutt) 1)4 btii-óit) ilumn 'oo b) *i)4ii 3-Ctti'oe4éTki'ó ; 
Bl))'6e4ó 'ceftJ'ce ct)4»l)4 'juiiji), it c4ri'04)3C |tt)e4itt4, 
*S b]l)4^5[i4 4>é '64 lé454H) 30 ti))i)]C 'ótt)f)l>. 

Ocl) ! 7C. 

?l lun'D4if) 4)0)iie§ bol34c óu34X)-r4 
?l)Ti i)dr 1)4 rs^ile 4iri l4r4 le pu3'04Ti : 

'S 4 1)40X3 lF4rtYt4>|te f 4*04 lP)OI)l)-lÚb4C, 

3^*) fors* d '1) n-340)T!, 't)4 CYiid'6 'o4 3-cúff)'04C ! 

Oel) ! 7c. 



* No details of this affair at Cruimminne have reached us. It was 
probably some local event of the Rapparee, or Guerilla warfare, be- 
tween the campaigns of 1689 and 1690. 

t The army of King James at the Boyne, was only from twenty 
to twenty-three thousand men, with six field-pieces. William's army 
contained between forty and fifty thousand men (vastly superior to 
their opponents in equipments and discipline), with from fifty to sixty 
heavy cannon, exclusive of field mortars. Tet James's army had none 
of their cannon captured, and but one pair of colours (if we may credit 
the hostile accounts, which /aZ«e/y claim the capture of two more), and is 
admitted to have made an honorable retreat On William's side, the 
battle was fought almost entirely by his Continental auxiliaries ; his 
army being composed of men from ten European nations. 

i The rout at the Moat of Graine Og, in the spring of 1691, was 
probably owing to the Irish there having been under such a com- 
mander as Clifford, who, in the following September, caused the fall of 
Limerick, by allowmg the enemy to cross the Shannon. 

§ For an account of the monstrous exaggerations to which the 
boasted defence of Deny has been indebted for so much immerited 
celebrity^ see Green JBoofe, ip. 7S, Svo. Dub. 1844. 
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I saw the royal Bojne, when its billows flashed with blood ; 
I fought at Graine Og, where a thousand horsemen 
feU; 
On the dark, empurpled field of Aughrim,* too, I stood. 
On the plain by Tubberdonny's Well-j* 

Och ! ochone ! 



To the heroes of Limerick, the City of the Fights, 

Be my best blessing, borne on the wings of the air ! 
We had card-playing there, o'er our camp-fires at night. 
And the Word of Life, too, and prayer. 

Och ! ochone ! 



But, for you, Londonderry, may Plague smite and slay 
Your people ! — May Ruin desolate you, stone by stone ! 
Through you a many a gallant youth Ues coffinless to-day. 
With the winds for mourners alone ! 

Och ! ochone ! 



* The battle of Augbrim (^CeUh Eachdhruim), was fought on 
Sunday, 12th July, 1691. The Irish army, under Lieutenant-General 
St. Botb, consisted of abont 15,000 men, and its artillery of nine field- 
pieces. The Williamite army, under Baron de GinkeU, amounted to 
between twenty and thirty thousand men, with a vastly superior artil- 
lery. Up to the death of St. Ruth, about sunset, the engagement was 
80 much in favor of the Irish, that it is ^nerally considered that the 
loss of their General alone prevented them obtainhig a complete 
victory. 

In this action, as at the Boyne (Boinn), William's force was mostly 
composed of Continental troops. James's army, with the exception 
of a few French officers, was entirely Irish. 

f Tobar an Domknaigh (Tuberdonny), situated in the Ck>mity of 
Louth, about two and a-half miles from the towns of Dunleer and Ar- 
dee respectively, and nine miles from Drogheda. We cannot explain the 
occurrence which the poet refers to ; but in other versions of this song, 
current in Munster, the line runs thus : — ** Do chailleamair an Fran- 
neaeh an eeannphuiri ba mho *ffuinn ** — *^ We have lost the French- 
man, our greatest bulwark" — ^which evidently 1^1«% V^^^V^n^íí^- 
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4)0 h) ii)é 4111 rlM^ U b|ie454 ^éme 

4)0 éoi)4]tc 1)4 S45r^i)i)4ió 4 b-t:oó4itt 4 ééile ; 

ill) cdii C4t34ll b4 'óeircí 1^1 n-6iTie, 

O' ! C01t1)é4'D l^ft) 1)4 bO'D415 50 tl)->b4)1)lpe4'D ^é 
4r04? 

Ocl) ! 7C. 



)r ioii)'ó4 r4)5«ittni if)e4$n4ó, ti)e4i)4ti) i)4é, 

4)0 J4)b 41) «-rllSCf-n l^ r^4ét3 re4óTni)U)t>e ; 
1P4e ítti)4'ó, f 4C ipice4'6, ^e tXoyoeAui ciDt) 4)|t5i'D, 
ílót; vÁ TH'o r)^Tie tlor 41) 64ó-*|ittitt) ! 

Ocl)! 7C. 



C)4 ru'o t;4ll 4)|i éi)0C BljeiDD-ei'Diii ?* 
5415-01^11 boét; ii)é le B13 S64ii)ttr ; 

4)0 bí t!)6 4 T)tt|l|1415 4 l)-4|lt!) 'r ^ l)-é4'OAé, 

^ét; *t;4ifi) 4 t!)-bli4S4i)!)4'ó 45 MiiMi-o 'oéiiice ! 

Ocl)! 7C. 



)r ér tt)0 Ótte4Ó t1)4|t 'DO 04)116411)4111 4)l4ítt1)U1^, 

Bl)1 ce4í)i) 41) rSAtíT^llic A111 l)4lb4iit; i4it|tuii)i) ; 
Bl)j 4 dtt)^ f eóU'o4 riuc4 *r 4 b|i4twó ^04 n^HlU-b, 
*S 541) ip454il ó4rD4 '5C x>4 b-f454é ré 4)14 4)11 ! 

Ocl)! 7C. 



)r é 11)0 éiie4d-r4 41) TJ-nwi* '©4 t:k55b4i), 
?li) x)4 te4ii 'Ó645 x)0 bí dt cioi)i) Te^^Mcl) ; 
Wo '6)4r 'oe4rib|i4'C4li 4r 14X) ir 5ted 1)011), 
?lct; n)o éíii5 cé4'o 'olot-óttiii 4))4|iii)Ui'D 4i) t;-(5i3- 
te4ti ! 

Ocl)! 7C. 



Betnn Eidir, tíon? ^JofciaSCL^ ^<yirtli» 
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I clomb the high hill on a fair summer noon. 

And saw the Saxon Muster, clad in armour, blinding 
bright. 
Oh, rage withheld my hand, or gunsman and dragoon 
Should have supped with Satan that night ! 

Och ! ochone ! 

How many a noble soldier, how many a cavalier. 

Careered along this road, seven fleeting weeks ago, 
With silver-hilted sword, with matchlock, and with spear, 
Who now, «10 bhron,* lieth low ! 

Och! ochone! 

All hail to thee, Beinn Eadair ! But, ah ! on thy brow 

I see a limping soldier, who battled, and who bled 
Last year in the cause of the Stuart, though now 
The worthy is begging; his bread I 

O^h! ochone! 

And Diarmuidl oh, Diarmuid! he perishedinthe strife ;t 

His head it was spiked on a halbert high ; 
His colours they were trampled ; he had no chance of life. 
If the Lord God himself stood by ! 

Och! ochone! 



But most, oh, my woe ! I lament, and lament 

For the ten valiant heroes who dwelt nigh the Nore ; 
And my three blessed brothers ! They left me, and they 
went 
To the wars, and returned no more ! 

Och! ochone! 



* Mo bhrouj pronounoed mo orotie, literally, my sorrow. 

t It is probable that Diarmuid was a Rapparee, or Irish Guerilla ; 
two pounds being given by the Williamite government for the head 
of any Bapparee. 
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4>o cuifte'd'o 41) ééA'o bft)re o\i\iuvm ^5 'o\iO)teA'o i)4 

Bomne, 
^1) 'DAiiA bmre 45 •otioióed'o ím SUir)3e* 
^q t#tt1fi)Ú54'6 bfiire 4fy 64ó«i6|ttt|tt) Ui C1)e4ll4ijr 
'S ei|te d<lb4|iik4 ftK> <^^ cé4x> rUi) le4t; ! 

Ocl)! 7C. 

^t| U4||t Ur 41) t;64Ó B) 4t| 'De4«4Ó ^4|l t1)UÓ4'69 

'S cUiji) Bl)il b|i4'D4i5t 'd4|i í9-5tie4'Dd Ic |>uS'04it ; 
N| '1 401) VoUepUhot 'oA rS^oili'Dir TU|i)tie» 
N4 TI^TMI'^^^^ Colonel Mit^lX 4Tt le454^ Z^orc^ 
Luean ? 

Ocl) ! 7C. 

7^4 Ie4riíi4'6 450*Ce4lUi^ i)4ó 54ii)iti) i)4 Ttt|$le4ó, 
^ót; x^KiioyviV^Yte «4p4 'óé4t)TA'6 54ir5e le pice4'6 ; 

^ t^5T^'^ 1^^ ^ i)-e46^iiu)tt) 1)4 ri^^^n^^ r1i)^^» 

^4it bei'óe^iS ipeoil d4p4iU 45 ti)4'D]U)'6e '64 rit^lle ! 

Ocí! 7C. 

?lr)r) ru'o 4t;4 riA'o b4|i|i tt4)rle 6iii|oi)i) 
4))tt|c1'óe, Búric4)sll 'r n)AC KiS S64ii)ttr ; 
C4pi>40)i) C4lbd)'D cttol'oe i)4 Té)le, 
*S P4'0|i4)C S4itir^l I 5ti4* b4i) 6)11)01)1). 

Ocl) ! ocb<5i) ! 

* There is no aoconnt of any fighting at the Skmey, during the 
War of the Revokitioa in Ireland ; perhaps the aUudon is but an hiter- 
polation, as we had to take our copy of the poem from the months of 
the peasantry, never haying met a manoscript copy of it. 

t The poet here calls the WDliamite soldiers '* The Sons ofJBWy 
the ThiefT 

% Colonel John Midielbame, Governor of Deny, who commanded 
a regiment of foot in William's service in Ireland. 

§ Colonel Charles O'Kelly, author of the "' Maearia Exeidium,*' or, 
perhaps, his son CiH[>tain Denis CKelly, who commanded a troop in 
Lord 6Ídmoy*s re^ment of horse at Aughrim, and had a horse shot 
under him at that battle. 

I Of the De Burgos, or Burkes, of Norman, or French origin, five 
noblemen fought for King James, viz., Lords Clanrickard, c£stleoon- 
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On the Bridge of the Boyne was our first overthrow ; 

By Slaney, the next, for we battled without rest! 
The third was at Aughrim. Oh, Eire ! thy woe 
Is a sword in my bleeding breast ! 

Och! ochone! 

O ! the roof above our heads it was barbarously fired. 

While theblack Orange guns blazedandbeUowed around! 
And as volley followed volley. Colonel Mitchel inquired 
Whether Lucan still stood his ground, 

Och! ochone! 

But O'Kelly still remains, to defy and to toil; 

He has memories that Hell won't permit him to forget. 
And a sword that will make the blue blood flow like oil 
Upon many an Aughrim yet ! 

(fch! ochone! 

And I never shall believe that my Fatherland can fall. 
With the Burkes, and the Dukes, and the son of 
Royal James ; 
And Talbot the Captain, and Sarsfield, above all. 
The beloved of damsels and dames. 

Och I ochone! 



neU, Brittas, Bopbin, and Galmoy. The son of royal James alluded to, 
is, the fSunons James Fitz James, Duke of Berwick| and subsequently 
liCarsha], Doke, and Peer of France. 

The following stanza, which should come in as the sixteenth in the 
song, was not versified by Mr. Mangan. We subjoin it here, with our 
own literal translation : — 

** Cia »ud taUr ag donu na etardekan f 
Na etil air Righ UiUiam «, min Brian laiair^ 
Fam ad sheatetmh a bhodaiff go g-eaití\fiod gran leaf, 
A ghioUa na praúg^ m* bh-fu;fiid go broth leat, 

*• Who ii that halting at the lbi|e door? 
Conceal it not from King WilUam— I am Brlaa the Stalwart} 
Stand, jroa drarl, till I have a ihot at fou i 
Bat, you itiraboat-pot Uoker, FU not mind yon.^ 
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BBu«ct) Na caKBajse BajNe. 

Toi)t) :— BtiiiAC 1)4 C4|irui3e B4n)e. 
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Sl)|4]x co)r, 4B41) 341) B|ié)3, 341) 'oob4C, 
ac4'D 4)D3)]X é)ttiD-T;4)rf ti)4Dl4'ó ; 

'1^4]X 3)le 4 COtI) '1)4 aU-Ó 41]X 41) X)-«)1)l), 

O B4T;4r 30 boi)i) 4 b]xdi3e ! 
)r Í 41) r^4ix5-Be4i) 1 x>o C]x4'ó4i3 ii)o é|io)'De, 

'S X)' t43 nf íi)í)t;idd b|idD46, 
í-eísior le T43411, i)i*l 43411) 30 brUt, 
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THE BRAES OF CABBICK-BANN. 

TRANSLATED BY COLONEL BLACKER. 



Bbuacb na Cabraioe Bainb. — Broach and Carrick are the names 
of two townlanda lyuig contigaous to each other on the river Bann, and 
forming a part of the demenae of Carrick Blacker, an ancient seat of 
the BUck^ fomily, near Portadown, in the county of Armagh, 

As the ramOy residence was changed to this particular locality from 
another part of the property, on the marriage of William Blacker, Esq., 
with Elizabeth, daughter of the Hon. Cotonel Robert Stewart, of the 
Irry, county "[^yrone, and granddaughter of the first Lord Castle- 
Stewart, about, or shortly previous to, the year 1666, and as the sub- 
|oined poem cohicides in its general structure and style with that 
period (being at least a century older than the succeeding efifiision}, 
there can be little difficulty in affixing very nearly a date to its com- 
position as an EpUhalamium^ or " welcome home** song, and the party 
in whose honour it was composed. 

To their successor in the fifth generation. Colonel Blacker, the pre- 
sent proprietor of Carrick Blacker, we owe the following very graoefol, 
as well as dose translation. 



By yonder stream a maiden dwells, 
who every other maid excels ; 
Less fair the swan, in snowy pride. 
That graceiiil stems sweet Banna's tide. 
The leech in vain would seek to cure 
The pangs of soul that I endure. 
Since of each joy and hope hereft. 
That stately fair my aig|b!t bsA V(^^* 
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4)0 b'te4|i]x lioif) ^íéii) 't)4 6itie ttjdii, 
'S 1)4 rAix>b|iior BIS t)A Sb4it)i)e ! 

3o if)-beix>it)t)-r) 'r ^^TA 4 Ittb 1)4 ^i)i)e, 
21 3-co)llT;e 4 bi!4'D 6 4ti 3-c4iii'oe ; 

Cttr4 '3ur n)rre 4 Ben; P<Jro4, 4 stU-ó, 

Le 40t)-«))l 4t4|t 'r 11)4*411, 

21 i!)4i5'oiOT) 05 'r n)Ure pds» 
3|i)4t) 1)4 C4iti3e B4ii)e ! 



)r lé4t)ri)4|i 11)0 TJtt|ittr le x;tié)rt)re 541) rué4tiTJ, 
)r b4054l4é 30 3-ctt)tiTse4|i óutt) i!434)i) ii)e ! 

te 364ti-re4iic 'oo'i) b|itt)i)3)oll ir i)é4C4 r4ti ó|itt)i)i)e, 
<5o éttiti cé4'oc4 4)|i ttitie4rb4'ó rV4ii)T;e ! 

4)0 b1 4 1)-é4X)4i) ti)4|i luime 1)4 3Tié)i)e c|ie éii)or'D4l, 
TreYO 641)141* óttit) rtiÓ4||t'o le 3ti4'6 'ói ; 

C4341) x;néii)-t)li 'r Maimer tki|i ctté4t)-tl)uni '04 

1)*4Tt)4|tC9 

Jr 1 3M41) 1)4 C4)ti3e B4)i)e ! 

4)0 b'j Helen 41) 411)311* ^^iti 4i) t^iue fom i)4 l4r4i|i, 
B4 i)64t;4 ii)4ti I4b4]i4ix> T4i3e ! 

Ciiitt Ajax 'r ^cM/» 'r 1)4 xn^enhtiH ^^ C4*4, 
2t)o ié4i), rr 16 C4iiie4'ó 1)4 r4i|i-t)ii i 

4)0 iitts 41) TPél^^e:4i) 16 41) b4tili 4 Ti)-bé4r4 *r 4 b- 

pe4tirA, 
'S 'oob' 6)3101) x>dib C4r4 C4ri r4ile, 
7X 36ile x>o '1) 4ii)3in 4 3-cl4ri i)4 B4i)b4, 
2ll|i Bl)nu46 1)4 C4iti3« B4ii)e I* 

4)0 |uc4ii)r) le n)' bui'óe4i) C4|i ip^ittse 4 loii)3, 
'S x>o éui]xi!ii)i) Ti)o ini)tt4li)'ce 4 'o-nAt'o x>} ; 

4)4 Tí4r54'ó le nf ejioi-oe 4iti 4ti'D-le4b4'ó tf)1n, 
'S i)j rs^^nwiii) le h)' r4034l 411 rc4T; 16 ! 

* Bruach and Carrick are the names of two townlands on the river 
Bann, near Fortadown, county Armagh, forming a part of the demesne 
of Camck-Blacker. 
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Dear is my natÍTe isle, but she 
That maid is dearer far to me ; 
To me her favour greater gaiu 
Than all the boasted wealth of Spain. 
Fair-hair'd object of my love, 
I would that m some happy grove 
'Twere mine to hail thee as my bride. 
Of Carrick-braes the virgin pride. 



But, oh ! forbidden for a while 
To revel in that sunny smile, 
I seek some distant forest gloom, 
' To mourn in heaviness my doom. 
And hear the wild birds warbling sing; 
While o'er the seas come Prince and King, 
In hopes to bask beneath the rays 
Of her, the Sun of Carrick Braes. 



The lovely Queen, whose fatal charms 
Caird Greece's bravest sons to arms 
(Historic bards record their names 
Who wrapp'd the stately Troy in flames). 
Less worthy than this maid by far. 
To bid those heroes rush to war ; 
The heart more willing homage pays 
To Banna's maid, on Carrick Braes. 



With her Fd roam o'er ocean's wave. 
And ne'er to part each danger brave ; 
And as I pressed her to my heart. 
My soul's most inward thoughts impart. 
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lUtA'O 5di| iiK>lU 4q 41111) 41) Kl59 

Tjá ce^am^x 'oÁ 'ojium le f4$4il 'D4ti), 
TlUfedX) 4ii1r f^ ^oitqntc 1)4 i)40fi) 
5o Biiiuó 1)4 C4nt5e B4)i)e ! 
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Ic «• il)4ll-iu>r5 S|i|i)i) *oo ófUl'64ir tt)e ! 
T}U ofift) 4 iitr l6 tMi)ti)K>ti) 541) ii)dill, 

'S tMi54iif4'D ciiu|i)i) 'óttit; r^r4ri). 
C4|^f)on) 4Íi r40i5e4l 4 ^foó4]t 4)1 i)-540|t)e4U 

tl||i BbluUó 1)4 C4nt5e B4it)e ! 

)r fn^mn lion) T541U'6 d 54Ó r40$4lt;4ÓT; 4r|t tkiUtt), 

le 5é4ii-rc4]ic *oo -o' pe4ttr4ii)i) 4 rt^ái'o-Be4T) ; 
Nloji B40^l 'oujx; ii)4itt5 le 'o* r40$4l X)4 if)4itt):|t), 

N1 ^|téi5f|i) 41)1 4 B-re4C4'6 'oe ii)i)4iB tm ! 
t^ti|4ll le4ii) tMiii C4ir6 it)4 'r léiii le4T; ti)o pe4Tir4, 

^ Itein) *r ce4i)i)4r 4 i)->'o4i) 'Oún^ 
3o 1)-6i|te i)i Ó4r4ii) — 11)4 ^|té)5iTi 'oo ó4|t4i'D, 

^lli Bbrttuió 1)4 C4||i5e B4ii)e ! 

9trtnui|te 41) óíi)i) ó4ilce n)4r 'otutl 50 ii)-bei'ó|]t454ii)> 
Bcro cdiii ofit; *oo ^|T;i)eod4'6 le 'o' ó4iii'De ; 

J^iíi ríoio4 *r y^fid o boi)t) 50 b4t4r9 

'S 54Ó i)1'6 41)1) r4 d4t4iii 'OÁ 4)II^ót; ; 
Bei-o 'DO M-Udt; '©4 5-C4r4x> 5<ié i)<5)i) éun) b4|le, 

'S ceol bit)i) 45 4*0 Be4ó4)t} 4i|i \>Ár)vá ; 
Beix> dti 411X 'DO 5l4C4iB 'r cdir'oe 4'd t4tt|tu)t)T;» 

30 Btttuid 1)4 C4itt5e B4)t)e ! 
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But now I'll seek to win a name — 
A soldier — on the field of fame» 
In hopes, returning crowned with praise» 
To win the gem of Carrick Braes. 

Oh, peerless maid, without a stain. 
Whose song transcends the harper^s strain ; 
Whose radiant eyes their glances throw 
From features liKe the driven snow ; 
Return, return, without delay. 
While I atoning homage pay. 
And let us spend our hlissfm days 
'Mid those we loye on Carrick Braes. 

Oh were each earthly treasure mine. 
For thee I would it all resign ; 
Each fond regret my ardent loye 
Shall place my dear one far above. 
Come, maiden, where, beyond the sea. 
Both health and riches wait on thee ; 
Repress each lin^ring thought that stays 
On home, and fnends, and Carrick Braes. 

Loy'd charmer of the flaxen hair, 
I'll deck thee forth with anxious care ; 
All dress'd in silken sheen so fine. 
The costliest in the land to shine ; 
Unnumber'd herds shall low for Uiee, 
Her honey store prepare, the bee ; 
While rings of gold adorn thy hands, 
And menials wait on thy commands ; 
And friends behold, in fond amaze, 
Thy splendour upon Carrick Braes. 
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21 b-yre^CA'D 'cn 3ile, '3ur TPJtitie, '3ttr rs^jn) t)A ti)i)4 ? 
21 b-):e4C4'D 7511 ' r) 'C-AbAll b4 éub|td'ó 'r bA ri) jlre bUf; ? 
21 b-|:e4C4'D t;u rt]o FaUntine^ x\o a b-Tpu^l iri 'd4 
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HAVE YOU BEEN AT CARRICK ? 



Mb. MHjLAshan, with his usual kindness, hte permitted us to copy 
thik song and translation from his reeentiy-pabliahed volume of " Irish 
Popular Songs." 

It is the ehef-éCaeuvre of Dominic O^Mongan, or Mungan, and was 
QonqKMod early in the last century, ibr a celebrated beauty of her day, 
SUza Blacker, of Garrick, County of Armagh, w4io became afterwards 
Lady Dunkin, of Upper Clogher Court, Bushmills, County of Antrim, 
now called Dunderave Castle, and still held by her grandst», Sir 
Edmund Workman MacNaghten, Bart., M.P. for that County. 

Hiss Blacker was the eldest daughter of William Blackw, Esq^ of 
Carrick, by his wife Letitia, sister and co-heiress of the Bight Honor- 
able Edwúd Cary, of Dungiven Castle, M.P. for the Counly of Lon- 
donderry, and the great-grand-daughter of the parties mentioned in the 
introduction to the Iprece^g poem. The present house of Carrick (<Nr 
Cazrick Blacker) beautifully situated on the river Bann, is tiie ancient 
seat of the Blacker famQy. The building, commenced previous to the 
Revolution of 1688-9, was not finished until 1692. It is about a mile 
and a-half from Portadown, and now the reffldence of Lieut.-CoL Wil- 
liam Blacker, D.L., the present head and representative of this fomily. 

Dominic 0*Mongan was a gentleman Bard, who was blind ih>m his 
birth, and a native of the County of Tjrrone. Bunting notices him at 
p. 78 of his Ancient Music of Ireland, to which we refer the reader. 



Have you been at Carrick^ and saw jou mj true-love 

there ? 
And saw you her features/ all beautiful^ bright, and fair? 
Saw you the most fragrant, flow'ring, sweet apple-tree ? — 
O ! saw you my lov'd one, and pines she in grief, like 

me 7 
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4>o bior 45 41) 5-C4|i|i4i3, 'r 'oo doi)4|tc ttjé add 

'D0 5]i4'ó; 
4>o Ó0D4TIC ti)6 5)lc, 'Sttr rniDe, 'sur rsélíft n^ tt)t)4; 
4>o coi)4Ttc Ti)6 'n t;-4B4U b4 óuB|i4'ó 'r ^ »Wlre bUt, 
4&0 óoi)4itc Ti)6 'DO Falentine^'rrff^ r) V^ cUoró* ti)4|t 

)r T1^ *4 51i)1*e 5Aé iittibe ^04 ST^tuis ii)4|i dm 
)r T1^ ^V oi]ie4« die 4 ctti'De4ó'04 U4)]i 'DO Id ; 

i cuiiii) x^t^oti) ^urpioiuó 4 cttícjif) 16 ríor 50 r^tu 

*S 4 éii4|óít) 1)4 Tii)i)e, 4|i tt))roe 'oo rV4|i)tk$ 'óW ! 

Nii4tTibjii)-n 411) óo'oUblot) 0^4*6 541) b|téi5 ^^ óti4b, 
'S Ti)6 'íi) IttiSe 1*0111 ói)0C4ib 50 'o-TJi3e4'ó 4i) 5Yiéii) 4 

D14tl, 
íl tiuii) "ell 'r A C054111, i)Vl i^liTwéc 11)0 éiiir 4CC 4)14, 

'S 50 1)-'0e4|l1)4'Ó lOÓ ^Ú, 'DO tolttr 11)0 tiíl 4^) '61413 ! 

N<5 30 x>-ci3i'ó 41) é4ir5 ^in Wii 4i) t<%íi)4i|i bui-oe 
*S U telle P4Tn^ic U iid '60*1)4 -01413 ; 
50 b-f4r4'6 41) bUt b4i) T^tte Uit ii)o óóil)]U'6 040)1, 
P4i|it; 'do'd 31^'ó 30 bii4* i)i Tkib4|i)!4'D -oo it)n40i ! 

Siu-o í ríor 41) B1o3-be4i) 4lttii)i) ^3, 

íl b-^íttil 4 31111413 r3A0ilT» ríor 30 bé4l 4 btiÓ3 ; 

Jr 1 *D e4i4 1 11)411 il«ir 'oo rloiíurt) d 'd 'c-r4íi-tuii 

ft)diii, 
21 é4iu'ó 3e4l Ti)o eiioi^oe ^513, cé4'o ti)íle ip4ilce 
1idit)4T; ! 
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I have been at Carrick» and saw thy own true love 

there ; 
And saw» too^ her features, all beautiful, bright, and 

fair; 
And saw the most fragrant, flowering, sweet apple-tree — 
I saw thy lov'd one — she pines not in grief, like thee! 

Five guineas would price every tress of her golden 

hair — 
Then think what a treasure her pillow at night to 

share. 
These tresses thick-clustering and curling around her 

brow — 
O, Ringlet of Fairness ! I'll drink to thy beauty now ! 

When seeking to slumber, my bosom is rent with sighs — 
I toss on my pillow till morning's blest beams arise ; 
No aid, bright Beloved ! can reach me save God above. 
For a blood-lake is form'd of the light of my eyes with 
love! 

Until yellow Autumn shall usher the Paschal day, 
And Patrick's gay festival come in its train alway — 
Until through my coffin the blossoming boughs shall 

grow. 
My love on another 111 never in life bestow ! 

Lo! yonder the maiden illustrious, queen-like, high, 
With long-flowins tresses; adown to her sandal-tie ; 
Swan, fair as the lily, descended of high degree, 
A myriad of welcomes, dear maid of my heart, to thee ! 



>i 
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Tom :— BtwiAó 1)4 CdtiTUTse B4ii)e. 

Genify, Q ff 
butnot 




As our little volume has now drawn to a close, we cannot allow 
this page to remain blank, and therefore present our readers with 
another setting of that beautiful air Bruach na Carraige Baitte (the 
Braes of Carrick-Bann), at p. 280; and with it we take leave of our 
kind patrons for the present. 



THE END. 



Dublin: rrinU'tl by Edward Bull, 6, BachelorVwalk. 
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